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PREFACE. 





Tue system of transliteration used is the same as in former 
volumes and need not be given here. With the exception of the 
alphabetical list of villages, towns and local sub-divisions in the 
Himélaya of the North-Western Provinces, this volame concludes 
all that I have undertaken to prepare. Since April, 1876, 1 have 
not been in charge of the North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, and 
what [ have done has been accomplished in the few hours of lei- 
sure that I could secure for the task and without assistance of any 
kind. The present volume was prepared for printing during my 
absence on furlougt in 1882-83, and had the disadvantage of being 
carried through the press in India whilst I was far away from any 
references. Still, it is hoped that its contents will be found sug- 
gestive to many, of the lines that they should take up, not only for 
the higher aim of aiding in the great work of diffusing a know- 
ledge of India and its peoples, but for the personal aim of follow- 
ing out some study which may give to the student a fresh interest 
in life and help to dissipate the “general dissatisfaction” which an 
eternal round of hearing petty cases and going through drills and 
parades, added to climatic influences, is certain to effect. The mate- 
rials lie around in abundance whichever way one’s tastes may lie, 
and it has been my principal object in all that has been written, to 


suggest to the rising generation of officials what they can do, and 
help them on the way. 


The chapter on Zoology is local as far as the Insect, but for 
that division my work reviews the major portion of what has beea 
written regarding the insects of India, excluding British Bormah. 
It is an attempt for the first time in any European language to 
take stock, as a whole, of the species that have been described as 
occurring in India, and is necessarily full of omissions; for it is not 
in the power of any one to examine thoroughly the vast literature 
on the subject. Such as they are, these lists are offered as an aid 
to the student of our Indian fauna, and have been made more use- 
fal by a short introduction to each order and a reference to works 
where the subject will be found explained and illustrated more 
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fally. A work of this kind is necessary to induce those with time 
and tastes for investigating our exceedingly rich fauna to proceed 
with their work, and it is hoped that the publication of these lists 
will induce many to take to the study of some particular branch of 
natural history the materials for which have been indicated by me, 
I am indebted to Mr. Greig, Conservator of Forests, North-West- 
ern Provinces, for his interesting notes on the mammalia ; to Major 
QG. F. L. Marshall for the list of birds, and to Mr. Theobald for 
aid in compiling the list of reptiles and land and fresh-water shells. 
The authorities consulted ip the remaining orders are fully noticed 
by me in the ‘ References’ at foot of each, and the whole repre- 
sents the outcome of notes made during the last twenty years. The 
history of the Khasiyas of Kumaon and its rulers up to the pub- 
lication of this volume has no existence, and what I now give may be 
fairly taken as an example of what can be done by piecing toge- 
ther facts gathered here and there from writers in Latin, Greek and 
Sanskrit. Pursuing the Khasiyas or Khasas wherever they have 
been named by these writers. and all allusions to the Himélaya of 
the North-Western Provinces and the sacred world-famed shrines 
of Badarinath and Kedérnéth, we have a fairly-connected history 
of the people and the country from the very earliest times. The 
local inscriptions and the records of the neighbouring country of 
Nepal fill up many a gap and confirm or explain tradition. For 
tradition, I have had the valuable notes of the late Rudradatta 
Pant, a learned Brahman of Almora, the results of whose inquiries 
were transmitted to me by Sir John Strachey. I also examined the 
records of all suits for revenue-free grants of land, chiefly decided 
by Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner of Kumaon, and from them 
obtained copies of the grants made by the earlier rulers, which afford 
a fair series from the fifteenth century onwards, and confirm in e 
great measure or correct the data arrived at from traditional sources. 
They also explain in many instances the reasons for the grante, 
and thus afford valuable materials for history, and with the local 
genealogies give a fairly exhaustive and accurate list of the rulers. 
The travels of Hwen Thsang have been examined and confirmed, 
and the sites of Brakmapura and the Amazonian kingdom of the 
Queens of the East, the Stré Rajya of the Purinas, have been 
ascertained. Tradition connected Kumaon with the celebrated 
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Vikram&ditys, but I have shown that the popular story of that Raja 
and his era cannot be accepted ; that the Sake era was really estab- 
lished in 79 A.D., to mark the consecration of the Buddhist Sake 
king Kanishka: but the VikramAditya era was not used until the 
eighth century, though dating from 56 B. C., and was the invention 
of the anti-Buddhist faction. Neither of these eras is connected 
with the local history of Kumaon. 


Another important bye-examination is the question of the 
connection between the Khasas and Katyéri rulers in Knmaon 
and the Kho people and Kator rulers in Kashkéra at the western 
end of the Himdlaya beyond Kashmir. This connection was 
suggested by the late Sir H. M. Elliot, and I have examined it so 
far as my materials allowed, and have afforded the inquirer, by 
references, means for judging for himself of the correctness or 
otherwise of the conclusions at which I have arrived (p. 438). One 
outcome of this digression is the conviction that the time has 
passed for attributing to the small Aryan immigration to which we 
owe the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are assumed to be 
of Aryan blood, and even for holding that all so-called Rajputs are 
of Aryan descent. What Aryans were, and how to tribes of com- 
mon origin the name has been denied, has been noticed ; and it 
would not be difficult to show that some of our oldest Rajput 
tribés are of Saktrian, Parthian or Skythian origin. Indeed, no 
result of my researches is of more importanoe than this, that the 
Aryans of the Vedas were soon absorbed by the indigenous popn- 
lations and the never-ceasing waves of immigrants, and have left 
behind them a language and a literature as their most lasting 
remains. The Khasiyas of Kumaon have as much right to be 
called an Aryan race in its widest sense as many others with a 
more established name, but the fact that they have not yet come 
up to their plains brethren in caste and religious observances still 
excludes them from the ranks of the twice-born. A close observer 
can still see amongst them the working of those laws which have in 
the course of certaries transmuted many a similarly-situated tribe 
into good Hindts. A prosperous Kuméoni Dom stonemason can 
command a wife from the lower Rajpit Khasiyas, and a suocessfal 
Khasiya can buy a wife from a descendant of a family of pure plains 


pedigree, Yeur by year the Bréhmanising inflnenoe proceeds, and 
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people are becoming more orthodox in their religious observances 
and the fanes of the dii minores are becoming somewhat neglected. 
No more powerful influence in this direction exists than the teach- 
ings of our educational department, strange as it may seem ; but 
with education comes » fitness for higher employment, and with us 
in Kumaon, higher emoluments means respectability, and this in 
turn ensures orthodoxy. The few prayers of the hard-worked cul- 
tivator are improved into the lengthened ostentatious services of 
the well-paid leisure-loving clerk or contractor. 

The chapters on religion’ open up a new survey of the subject. 
We commence with religion as it is, and work upwards. We 
have before usa census of nearly one thousand temples, and the 
analysis of the forms worshipped in them gives us an accurato 
grasp of the existing phenomena. This accomplished, the historic 
method is adopted and the history of each form, or rather class of 
forms, is traced with the result that we find that Buddhism, 
though nominally dead, yet lives and is still the faith of the masses ; 
for the existing ceremonies and services can be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to Sivaism. This explains the 
apparent disappearance of Buddhism in the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and answers the query which has often arisen in the 
mind of the thoughtful observer—how did Buddhism disappear ; 
what were the influences at wark which led to the downfall of a 
religion which for fifteen centuries occupied the thoughts and held 
the affections of a great section of the Indian people? The answer 
is clearly, that Buddhism has been absorbed by Sivaism and that 
both have been influenced to such a degree by the polydzmonistic 
cults of the aboriginal tribes as to preserve little of their original 
structure. This mingling of the pre-Brahmanical, Buddhistic and 
Animistic conceptions has given us the existing Hinduism of the 
masses, and has had even a consiJerable influence in moulding the 
tenets of the more esoteric schools. 

Our examination of the religious festivals observed in Kumaon 
supports these conclusions: The more popular of these are re- 
gulated by the solar calendar and the Saka year, and where 
held according to the luni-solar year, are by no means of Brah- 
manical origin. They are the festivals at the two harvests ; 


' These form, with considerable local additions, the substance of a paper read by 
me before the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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those in honor of the Négas at the Jeth Dasahra and Nég-pan- 
chami, the great Saiva Sakta services of the first nine nights of 
Chait and Asoj, and the festivals in honor of the rural deities, 
Ghantakarn, Gori], Chaumu, &c. The sacrifice of kids is a part of 
almost all the ceremonies on these occasions, young male buffaloes 
are also offered, and in former times human saerifices were no; 
uncommon at the temples of the dark half of the consort of Siv:. 
All these facts mark the non-Brahmenical origin of the more popular 
festivals of the mass of the people, An examination of the san- 
dhya or daily prayers and of the services given in the Dasakar- 
mddi paddkati or ‘ manual of the ten rites, &c,’ also shows that the 
solid portion of the ritual is borrowed from the Tantraa, the 
acknowledged fifth Veda of both Saiva and Bauddha ia the tenth 
century. Most of us have seen the natives of India at their daily 
devotions and have doubtless wondered what their meditations 
were, and what the curious movements of the hands within the 
prayer-bag (gaumukk) and muttered words intended. I am not 
aware that these have ever been the subject of inquiry, or that 
they have ever been recorded and explained, and now record the 
préndyém and its prefaces after a lengthened practice of them 
myself. The other portions of the ritual have never been given im 
such detail, and without them the services cannot be either correctly 
appreciated or properly understood. Nearly all these ceremonies 
possess more or less ornate rituals which are full of these mystical 
formule, dharanis, mantras, vijas and muidras which appear to 
have been the fashion all over the world when the Tantras were 
written—for India has its dark middle ages quite as much as Eu- 
rope. In nothing is the kinship of race more distinctly shown 
than in the history of thought in India and in Europe ; almost every 
theory advanced by Greek and Roman thinkers has its parallel in 
India ; and in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs to be studied in any 
considerable Indian town, we can find curious and startling 
analogies with the broad beliefs of the inhabitants of our European 
cities. Let this real union help us in our efforts to know each 
other, and to this end I offer this portion of my last contribution 
to our knowledge of the North-Western Provinces. 


Caucumta ; E. T. ATKINSON. 
20h March, 1884. j 
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THE fauna of Kumaun is as varied as its flora, but up to the 
present, with the exception of the mammailia, biids, fishes, and 
butterflies, it has not received the attention to which its interesting 
character and position entitle it. The materials for the two follow- 
ing chapters were collected with a view to give an account of the 
fauna of the North-Western Provinces, and the portion comprising 
the mammals and birds of the plains has already appeared in the 
third volume of the Gazetteer. We shall here confine ourselves to 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes of the hills. For the 
remaining orders it has not been possible (except in the case of but- 
terflies) to separate the species common to the hills and plains from 
those only found in the hills and those only found in the plains, or 
indeed to distinguish clearly between the species proper to upper 
India and those found in other parts of India. This difficulty 
arises chiefly from the careless notation of locality adopted by the 
older writers on natural history, who were the first to describe many 
species, and whose names therefore stand to the present day and 
cannot be ignored. The word ‘ India’ or ‘ Indes-orientales’ attach- 
ed as the locality to the descriptions of species, up to very recent 
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times, comprises widely different places. From indications it would 
appear to include in some instances the Phillipine islands, the 
islands of the Malay archipelago and other countries which the 
writer placed without specification in his ideal Indian region. In 
the same manner the words ‘ North-India’ and ‘ North-Bengal’ 
sometinies mean Ashm and sometimes the North-Western Provin- 
oes and the Panjab, so that to rediscover these species &nd assign 
them to their proper localities remains one of the objects which the 
present generation of observers should place before themselves. 
In the words of Wallace’ :—“It is admitted that a knowledge of 
the exact area occupied by a species or a group is a real portion of 
its natural history, of as much importance as its habits, its struc- 
ture or its affinities ; and that we can never arrive at any trustworthy 
conclusions as to how the present state of the organic world was 
brought about, until we have ascertained with some accuracy the ge- 
neral laws of the distribution of living things over the earth’s surface.” 
Mr. W. Blanford has divided India into a series of provinces which 
would suit our purpose with the addition of the precise locality. 
They are (1) the Panjéb province or sub-region, including the Panjab, 
Sind, Kachh and western- Bajputana: (2) the Indian province, 
including the rest of the Peninsula and northern Ceylon, except the 
Malabar and Eastern-Bengal province: (3) the Malabar province, 
comprising the low country on the west coast of India from Cape 
Comorin to a little north of Bombay and the range of hills along 
the same coast as far north possibly as the Tépti river and also the 
hill tracts of southern Ceylon: (4) the Asim (Eastern-Bengal) 
province, limited by a line drawn northwards from the head of the 
bay of Bengal. The Indian province is further divided into sub- 
provinces :—(1) the Gangetic sub-province or Hindustén extend- 
ing south as far as the Narmada, and in its eastern portion compris- 
ing only the valley of the Son and that of the Ganges as far as 
Benares : (2) the Deccan sub-province stretching from the Nar- 
- mada to the Krishna ; bounded on the east by a line drawn north 
and south a little east of Nagpur, and on the west by a line drawn 
a little cast of the crest of the Western Ghats or SahyAdri range : 
(3) the Bengal sub-province, bounded on the west by the preceding 
and extending as far south as the Godavari : (4) the Madras sub- 
4 Ieland life, p. 13, 
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province inclades the remainder of southern India and the plains of 
northern Ceylon. An insect caught at Allahabad should be labelled 
“ Hind, (All’d.),” by which the province and precise locality is 
at once distinguished. We need hardly remark that the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals is one of the moet interesting 
branches of natural history and one that leads indirectly to results 
bearing on the most important biological questions of the day. 


In the following pages, with the exception of the birds and 
butterflies, the lists do not pretend to be exhaustive or to be in all 
cases quite up to the most recent and approved systematic arrange- 
ment. With the small leisure ahd the smaller materials for refer- 
ence at my command it would be hopeless to attempt completeness. 
The lists of the Arachnida and Insecta are compiled from my note- 
books and include the jottings-down of many years. Where the 
word ‘ India’ has been given as the locality from which a recorded 
species was received, no mention of the locality is given in the lists ; 
but where any part of India is distinctly indicated, it is noted in 
brackets.1_ Many of these localities may have been given in error, 
but for this the list is not responsible. The references at the foot of 
each section include the authorities from which many of the names 
of Indian species have been taken, and a short notice under each 
order will give a very general idea of the animals belonging to it and 
the sources. of my information. It is with much reluctance that 
these imperfect notes are submitted in their present form, but the 
knowledge that opportunity for revision and completion will probably 
never occur and that they are the only ones of their kind yet available 
has wrung an unwilling consent to their publication, in the hope that 


1 The following abbreviations have been used 
As. for Asam, including Silhat, Kachér, Sikkim, Néga hills. 
Ben. » Bengal: evidently used in a broad sense. 
Bom, ,, Bombay: includes the presidency. 
Cal. » Calcutta. 

.In ,, Central India: used loosely. 

Dec. »» Deccan, especially Pana. 
Him. ,, Himalaya. 
All India: used where the insect is recorded from Mad., Bom, Sen, 


Mad. » Madras: includes Carnatic, Coromandel coast. 
Mal. ,, Malabar. 

Mus. _,; oa 

Nep. 

NL North India: either Hinduatén or Aeém. 

N.B. ,, North Bengal: chiefly N.-W. Provincce and Oudh, 
Nil » Nilgiris, in Madras, 


Panj. ,, Panjab. 
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they may induce others with more time and better materials to 
give us a complete history of the lesser forms of animal life in India. 


MAMMALIA, 


So much has been written about the mammals of India that in 
the present list of the principal species that 
are found in Kumaun, a reference to Jerdon 
or some other authority is alone made, which with the notes on the 
papers of Hodgson and others at the and of the section will suff- 
ciently indicate the sources of more precise information. For the 
local notes on the Mammalia I am indebted to Mr. G. Greig, Conser- 
vator of Forests, whe hus kindly placed the results of some fifteen 
years’ observation of the wild animals of these hills in my hands. 


Mammals. 


Sniapz— Monkeys. 


Presbytis schistaceous, Hodgson— Himalayan Langoor— Gant- 
langir. Jerdon, 6 : Hodgson, J. A. S. Ben., [X., 1211. 


Large herds of this handsome monkey are commonly to be met 
with throughout the wooded portions of the hills, from the dense 
iungles of the submontane tract up to the oak and fir forests at 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. The langiér feeds on wild- 
fruits and flowers and on the buds and young leaves of many trees 
and plants, but acorns form its chief food from August to Febru- 
ary, and during those months it is found in all the great oak forests. 
Potatoes, when procurable, are greedily eaten, but it seldom attacks 
other cultivated crops. It may, however, occasionally be seen steal- 
ing into a garden to feed on the buds and tender leaves of the rose. 
The langur is very common about Naini Tal and Mussooree and in 
the mixed forests of the Bhabar, where it often falls a prey to the 
stealthy leopard that lies in wait for it at the foot of a tree. It is 
probable that the species which frequents the forests of the sub- 
montane tract in the cold season migrates to the outer range in 
summer, but it does not go far into the interior, and the species that 
is found to the north of the outer range of hills appears to be per- 
manently resident there and is found there at all seasons of the 
year. Itis curious fact that the deer known as siimbar, chital, and 
gural are frequently seen near a herd of langirs. The two former 
may keep near the monkeys for the sake of the fruit that is shaken 
from the trees, but the gural cannot have such an object in view as 
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it does not eat fruit. He may, however, desire the society of the 
langérs for protection, since there is no animal more quick of 
hearing. The langur is frequently the first to give notice of the 
approach of a leopard or tiger. In evidence of the friendly feeling 
that exists between these monkeys and the deer tribe it may be 
worth recording that a herd of cittal bas been seen feeding under 
a tree, whilst the langiérs, hanging from the branches, playfully 
touched the backs of the deer with their fore-hands. Langtrs are 
easily tamed and differ from the Bengal monkey in not being mis- 
chievous or vicious. One had the run of a vegetable garden and 
used to feed on the peas without doing any further damage, finish- 
ing one pod before taking another. He was very amiable and in- 
dolent, resting on a branch all day after his meals until he got 
hungry again. He was never angry with anyone or anything and 
never appeared to imagine that dogs or men could attempt to do 
him any harm. The Himélayan langtir is easily distinguished from 
the Bengal langér (P. Entellus) by its hands being concolorous with 
its body and by its loud grunting note of alarm, whilst the hands of 
the latter are jet black and its voice is more of a deep bass mourn- 
ful bellow. 


Inuus Rhesus, Desm.; J. erythraus, Schr.; Pithex oinops, 
Hodgson—The Bengal monkey—Bandar. Jerdon, 11: Hodgson, 
J. A. 8. Ben., [X., 1211. 

This is the common red-faced and red-callositied monkey found 
all over these provinces and extending in the Himflaya up to 7,000 
feet. It feeds on many sorts of grain, fruits, flowers, buds and 
leaves and even insects, such as locusts and grasshoppers. The 
herds generally establish themselves on a steep bank in a mango- 
grove near a village or in forest or precipitous ground near out- 
lying cultivation, whence they emerge when unobserved and do 
immense damage to cultivated crops. They are mischievous, 
treacherous and dirty in their habitsand do not form desirable 
pets. 

Inuus Pelops, Horsfield—Hill monkey.* Jerdon, 11. 


Major Hutton obtained this monkey from the interior of the 
Mussooree hills, where it:replaces J. Rhesus at high elevations, 
but the difference between the two species is not well established. 
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CHIROPTERA. 

Pteropus medius, Tem.: P. Edwardsii, Geoff. : leucocephalus, 
Hodgs.: assamensis, M’Call.—Flying-fox—Changidari. Jerdon, 
18 : Hodgson, J. A. 8. Ben., IV., 700: Tickell, Cal. J. N. H., III, 
29 : Dobson, 18. 

This species is common throughout the Tarai and feeds on fruits, 
wild and cultivated. 

Oynopterus marginatus, Geoff. ; Pteropus pyrivorus, Hodgs.-- 
Small fox-bat— Chhoti changidari. Jerdon, 20 : Hodgson, J. A.8., 
Ben., IV., 700 : Dobson, 24. 

Common throughout all India, feeding on fruits, wild and cul- 
tivated. 

Bhinolophus luctus, Tem.— Large leaf-bat. Jerdon, 23 : Hodg- 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XII., 414: (R. perniger ?}, Dobson, 39. 

Procured from Mussooree, Nep4l, Darjiling. 

Rhinolophus mitratus, Blyth— Mitred leaf-bat. Jerdon, 24: 
Blyth, J. A. S., Ben., XIII, 483 : Dobson, 42. 

Procured from Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus ferrum-equinus, Schreb.;tragatus, Hodgs.— Dark- 
brown leaf-bat. Jerdon, 24 : Hodgson, l.c., IV., 699 : Dobson, 53. 

Procured from Mussooree and Central Nepal. 

Rhinolophus Pearsonii, Horsf.—Pearson’s leaf-bat. Jerdon, 
25 : Dobson, 43. 

Common about Mussooree, procured at Darjiling. 

Bhinolophus affinis, Horsf.; Rouzii, Tem.—Allied leaf-bat. 
Jerdon, 25 : Dobson, 47. 

Procured at Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus garoensis, Dobson. Mon, 48. 

Procured at Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus macrotis, Hodgs. Large-eared leaf-bat. Jerdon, 
26 : Hodgson, l.c., XITI., 485 : Dobson, 45. 

Procured from Nep&l and Mussooree, but rare. 

Phyllorhine armiger, Hodgson—Large horse-shoe bat. Jerdon, 
27 : Hodgson, l.c., [V., 699 : Dobson, 64. 

Procured from Mussooree, Nep&l, Darjiling. 
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Phyllorhina diadema, Geoff. ; H. nobilis, Cantor. Dohson, 61. 

Procured from Debra Din. 

Phyllorhina speoris, Schneider.—Indian horse-shoe bat. Jer- 
don, 27 : Dobson, 67. 

Procured in Dehra Din and near Pina. 

Phyllorhina bicolor, Tem.. Dobson, 70. 

Procured in Dehra Duin. 

Phyllorhina fulva, Gray. Dobson, 72. 

Procured at Hardwar. 

Mogaderma Lyra, Geoff.; M. carnatica, Kil.; M. schistacea, 
Hodgs.—Large-eared vampire bat. Jerdon, 22 : Hodgson, J. A.8., 
Ben., XVI., 889 : Blyth, Jbid., XI., 225 : Dobson, 78. 

Not uncommon in the submontane tract. Blyth has shown 
that this species sucks the blood from other bats. Attaching itself 
firmly behind the ear it sucks the blood during flight and when its 
victim falls exhausted, devours it. 

Plecotus auritus, Linn.; P. homochrous and darjilingensts, 
Hodgs.—Long-eared bat. Jerdon, 47 ; Hodgson, l.c., XVI., 894 : 
Dobson, 84. 


Same as the European species ; found throughout the hills, 
Simla, Mussooree. 


Vesperugo noctula, Schreb. ; Vespertilio labiata, Hodgson. 
Jerdon, 36 ; Hodgson, l.c., IV., 700 : Dobson, 89. 

Procured from the central region of Nepal. 

Vesperugo serotinus, Schreb. ; Vespertilio noctula, Geoff.—Silky 
bat. Jerdon, 34: Dobson, 109. 

Procured beyond Mussooree, rere. 

Vesperugo Leisleri, Kuhl—Hairy-armed bat. Jerdon, 54: 
Dobson, 91. 

Common in the valleys beyond Mussooree. 

Scotophilas Temminckii, Horsf.; V. castaneus, Gray—Com- 
mon yellow bat. Jerdon, 38: Dobson, 1ZU: J.A.S., Ben., XX., 157. 

Found all over India and reported from Debra Din and the 
Tarti. 
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Vespertilio mystacinus, Leis. Dobson, 133. 

Found throughout the Himflaya. 

Vespertilio murious, Schreb. Dobson, 137. 

Found throughout the north-west Himélaya. 

Vespertilio murinoides, Dobson. Mon., 138: J. A. 8., Ben., 
XLIL., ii., 205 : Jordon, 46. 

Found in Chamba and Mussooree. 

Vespertilio nipalensis, Dobson. Mon., 141. 

Procured from Nepéil. 

Harpiocephalus griseus, Hutton. Dobson, 154, 

Found in Mussooree. 

Harpiocephalus leucogaster, Edw. Dobson, 157. 

Found in the north-west Himalaya and Tibet. 

Murina formosa, Hodgs.; Nycticejue Tickellti, Blyth—Beautifal 
bat. Jerdon, 42; Hodgson, J. A. 8., Ben., IV, 700. 

This beautiful yellow bat has been procured from Sikkim. 
Nepél, and the Himélaya, also from Central India. 

TaLPIpz. 

Talpa micrara, Hodgs. ; T. cryptura, Blyth—Short-tailed mole. 
Jerdon, 51 ; Hodgson, J. A. 8 Ben., X., 910; XIX, 217. 

Procured from Darjiling, Nep4l, and Kumaun. 


Talpa macrura, Hodgs.— Long-tailed mole. Jerdon, 51 ; Hodg- 
son, J. A.S., Ben., XXVII., 176. 


Procured from Sikkim, doubtful in Kumaun. 
Sonicips&. 

Pachyura indica, Ani. ; Sorex cerulescena, Shaw—Musk-shrew, 
musk-rat— Chachundar. Jerdon, 53, 

Common throughout the hills and plains, procured at Naini Tél, 
Almora and Mussooree, possibly imported in baggage. 

Sorex Tytleri, Blyth—Dehra shrew. Jerdon, 56. 

Procured from Dehra Din. 

forex soccatus, Hodgs.—Hairy-footed shrew. Jerdon, 571 
Hodgson, Ann. Mag,, N. H., XV., 270. 

Procured from Sikkim, Darjiling, Nepél, and Mussooree. 
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Crocidura pygmooides, And.; Sorex micronyz, Blyth—Small- 
clawed pigmy shrew. Jerdon, 58: Blyth, J. A.8, Ben. XXIV, 
88 : Anderson, Jbid., XLVL, ii., 279. 


Procured from Kumaun and Mussooree. 


Erinaceus Grayii, And.; £. ocollaris, Gray—North Indian 
hedge-hog. Jerdon, 62. 


Doubifully in Dehra Din : for synonymy of the Indian hedge- 

hogs see Anderson in J. A.8., Ben, XLVIL, ii, 195. 
Unsip&. 

Ursus Isabellinus, Horsf.—Brown bear—Ldl-hdlu, bhura, 
Jerdon, 69. 

This is the red, gray, or silver or snow bear of sportsmen. It 
ie found in Darma and By4ns, but, strange to say, it has not been 
distinctly noticed between the Pindar and Trijogi-Nardyan on the 
ridge separating the Mandakini from the Bhilang. To the west it 
occurs throughout native Garhwal and Bisahr to Kashmir and also 
across the passes in Tibet. Asarule it seeks the upper ranges, 
living along or above the upper limit of forest far away from the 
haunts of man and feeds on roots, weeds, grasses and even insects, 
lizards and snakes. It trusts almost entirely to its sense of smell 
to detect the presence of an enemy, and with a favourable wind will 
distinguish a man fully a quarter of a mile off. Its powers of sight 
are, however, so weak that it is one of the easiest of the larger 
animals to stalk and shoot. In one case, the wind being favourable, 
a sportsman was able to creep up to within fifteen feet of a brown 
bear that was feeding on a slope without alarming it. In some 
places this bear visits the maize plantations and the orchards, and 
in many places solitary males take to sheep-stealing and commit 
great havoc amongst the mountain flocks. Owing to the formation 
of its claws, it is a bad climber and seldom mounts atree. Asa 
rule, the brown bear is a timid animal and disinclined to fight, but 
instances are not wanting in which it has shown considerable deter- 
mination and courage. It hybernates from December to March, 
retiring to a hollow in the rocks or under the roots of a large tree. 
The fat that has accumulated in the summer is all absorbed during 
the long sleep, and in April the bear awakes thin and ragged, the 
stomach quite empty and the fur full of scurf. The brown bear 
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pairs about August, and the young ones, generally two, are pro- 
duced in April or May. It is very partial to raw flesh and readily 
eats one of its own kind when the skin has been removed, as well as 
the carrion of cows that have died from disease or accident. See 
note on Horsfield’s description in Cal. J. N, H., IIL., 268. 


Ursus tibetanus, Cuv. : torquatus, Schinz Himalayan black 
bear—Richh, bhdiu. Jerdon, 70. 


This bear is very commonly met with all through the hills from 
the Tons tothe Sarda and from the upper limits of vegetation down 
to as low as 3,000 feet. It has been procured at Gorigh&t on the 
Ganges about eight miles above Hardwar, but is, however, seldom 
seen in the lower hills except during winter. It climbs trees far 
better than the brown bear and frequently mounts them to plunder 
the combs of the houey-bee. The black bear is very destructive 
to such crops as maize, mandua, buckwheat and gourds. It is also 
exceedingly fond of fruit, such as apricots, peaches, apples and wal- 
nuts, and occasionally grazes on green wheat and barley when they 
are young and succulent and before the ear has formed. At times, 
when cultivated fodder is not procurable, it feeds on acorns, the 
young shoots of the ningdl (hill bambu) and other jungle fruits, 
roots and grasses. Both the black and the brown bear devour 
beetles, grasshoppers and locusts and eat flesh both fresh and putrid. 
Occasionally one takes to killing and eating sheep, but an old resi- 
dent well acquainted with these hills declares that in his experience 
he has only known of one case in which a black bear had become 
a confirmed sheep-stealer. This was a very large old male covered 
with scars and bearing the marks of three bullet wounds. He cared 
neither for men nor dogs and died fighting bravely to the last. 
The black hears of the upper ranges hybernate, but those of the 
lower hills do not. They show more fight than the brown bear and 
many villagers are mauted by them every year. Asa rule, the 
black bear will never touch a man if the man shows a bold front, 
but if he is come upon suddenly and at close quarters and the man 
turns to run, the courage of the bear rises to the occasion and he 
follows the man and claws him on the head and face. 


The bear usually charges on all fours at a gallop like a great 
dog, with its mouth open and emitting a loud angry grunt at almost 
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every stride. Those that live in the upper ranges produce their 
cubs, usually two at a time, in April-May, but those frequenting 
the lower ranges are not so regular in their habits. All make their 
dens in naturally-formed caves, and to these the female retires 
during the period of gestation and old and young seek a refuge in 
them when pursued. The black bear has almost if not quite as 
inferior @ sense of sight as the brown bear and an equally keen 
sense of smell. It is more intelligent and can easily be tamed, but, 
strange to say, if noosed by the foot in a trap and unable to break 
away by force, it never attempts to sever the rope or sapling to 
which the gin is attached and remains a prisoner until it dies or is 
killed. This fact is vouched for by a well-known sportsman. 
Black bears are sometimes killed by tigers, and specimens have been 
procured which bore unmistakeably the marks of a tiger's claws 
and teeth. It is doubtful whether Atlurus fulgens, Cuv., the red 
cat bear, the wah of Nepal and bhauna richh of the west, occurs in 
these provinces. It has been procured in Nep&l and may be easily 
recognised from the deep ochreous red colour of the head, and its 
face, chin and ears within being white. It is reported as having been 
found to the west and east of our limits and may possibly occur with- 
in them. See Jerdon, 74: Hodgson in J. A. 8., Ben., VI., 560. 

Ursus labiatus, Blain; Bradypus ursinus, Shaw ; Melursus 
lybious, Meyer—Sloth bear—Jdbar. Jerdon, 72. 

This bear hardly bears out its English appellation, for it can rn 
fairly fast and is not of slothful habits. It is found all through 
the sdl forests of the lower hills and in the Taréi, where it is 
frequently met with in swampy ground and marshes and is much 
feared by elephants. Its principal food is ants, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, fruits, rootr, and honey, and it probably also consumes 
frogs, fish and flesh when it can lay hold of them. Its powers of 
suction and propelling wind from its mouth are remarkable. With 
its powerful claws it scrapes a large hole at the base of a white-ant’s 
nest, then blows away the dust and sucks out the larva, It is 
especially fond of the fruit of the mahua, jéman, and D. Melunorylon. 
The young are produced at. various times, but usually about Decem- 
ber to January, and in March they are able to accompany their 
mother in her travels. They are easily tamed and become quite 
tractable. Sec Tickell’s paper, Cal. J. N. H., I, 199. 
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MELIDIDz. 


Mellivora indica, Shaw ; Ursitazus inawritus, Hodys—Indian 
badger—Biju. Jerdon, 78 : Hodgson, As. Res., X{X.,60 ; J.A.S, 
Ben., V., 671. 

This species is not uncommon in the submontane tract and 
lower outer hills. Specimens have been procured at Rimnagar 
and inthe Patli Dun. It feeds on rats, mice, birds, frogs and insects, 
and is often very destructive to pouitry It probably also feeds 
on honey when procurable. 

MUSTELIDZ. 

Martes flavigula, Bodd. ; Hardwickei, Horsf.—Black-capped 

marten—Chitrola, titarola. Jerdon, 82. 


This very common animal is very destructive to game in Ku- 
maun and occurs almost from the southern boundary up to the 
limits of vegetation. It is on the move all hours of the day and 
generally hunts in pairs, though as many as ten have been seen 
hunting together at the same time. It is a very fair runner on the 
ground and as active as a squirrel in trees and is perhaps the boldest 
of all the minor carnivora. Some dogs chased a pair and caught 
one whilst the other took refuge in a tree ; although the owner of 
the dogs was standing by encouraging them to kill the one that had 
been caught, the other came down from the tree and vigorously 
attacking the dogs perished in defence of its companion. Natives 
say that martens kill small deer and they are certainly very destruc- 
tive to poultry. They travel great distances and are constantly 
changifig their ground, so that it is difficult to meet with them. 

Mustela sub-hemachalana, Hodgs.; M. humeralis, B!yth—Himéa- 
layan weasel. Jerdon, 83 : Hodgson, J. A. &, Ben., VI., 563. 

This small animal frequents the walls of terraces and houses 
that have been built of dry masonry, but is nowhere common. 

Mustela Kathiah, Hodgs.—Yellow-bellied weasel— Kathiya- 
nytila. Jerdon, 83 : Hodgson, J. A. 8., Ben., IV., 702. 

Said to occur in eastern Kumaun. 

Mustela Erminra—Stoat, ermine. 


Specimens have been procured from Jaunsfr and Bisahr and it 
is common in Lahul, Spiti, and Tibet. J. erdon, 84, 
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Lutra Nair, Cuv. ; tarayensis, Hodgs.; chinensis, indica, Gray— 
Oommon Indian otter— Ud, ud-billao, pan-ud. Jerdon, 86: Hodgson, 
J. A.S., Ben., VIII, 319. 

This otter is found throughout the Tari and in all the larger 
streams along the foot of the hills, ascending the rivers to thirty. miles 
and perbaps more. It is difficult to determine where it gives place 
to the hill otter. It usually hunts in parties of five or six, though as 
many as twelve have been seen together in the Ramgangs in the 
Patli Din and twenty in the Suswa in Dehra Din. The skin must 
be ‘ plucked’ before becoming the beautiful otter fur so popular for 
the trimming of ladies’ dresses. It is better to pluck the skin 
before it is taken off, an operation which can usually be done by 
relays of men in about six hours, us the long hairs come out very 
easily, leaving the under fur exposed. The fur of the Indian otter 
is very good, though somewhat inferior in texture to that of the 
European species. It is in great request with the Tibetans and 
Bhotiyas, who use it as ear lappets for their caps. 

Lutra vulgaris, Erx.; L.monticola, Hodgs.—Hiil otter. Jerdon, 
88 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., VIII, 319. 

It is not clear whether this otter occurs in the Kumaun Himé- 
laya. It is the common otter of Europe, and, so far as is known, is 
restricted to the interior ot the Himalaya. 

Aonyx leptonyx, Hors. ; indigitata, sikimensis, Hodg ; Horsfieldii, 
Gray—Clawless otter. Jerdon, 89: Hodgson., l.c., VIII., 319. 

This small otter is of an earthy brown or chestnut-brown above 
and has been procured in the Sarda at Barmdeo, above the junction 
of the Alaknanda and Pindar near Karnprayfg, in the Nandakini 
above Nandprayag and in the Bhilang Theclawsare very minute, 
and hence its English name. Otters are easily tamed and become 
very much attached to their owners. 


FEvip2. 

Felis Tigris, Linn.—Tiger—Sher, shu, bdgh. Jerdon, 92. 

The tiger is found from the Tarai up to 10-11,000 feet and is 
believed occasionally to cross the passes into Tibet. Those which 
are found on the outer ranges doubtless migrate to the Bhabar and 
Tari, but those found in the interior never leave the hills. They 
are quite different in appearance, being more bulky, with longer and 
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more furry hair and shorter and thicker tails. Twenty years ago tigers 
were very numerous in the Bhabar, the Tardi and the hills, but owing 
to the extension of cultivation, the increase of population and the 
greater use of arms of precision, their numbers have considerably 
diminished. The hill tiger is a quarrelsome animal and often 
attacks one of its own species that trespasses on its domain. In 
1870 a dead tiger was brought into camp that had apparently been 
killed by another tiger, and about three years ago an officer found 
a very old male tiger in the Jaunsar hills that had been killed and 
partially eaten by another tiger. The tiger does not confine itself 
to animals killed by it in the chase. It has been known to eat the 
putrid carcase of a buffalo that had died by accident, and in the 
hills the common bait for the dead-fall trap is a dead sheep or goat. 
The pairing time is from December to January, when the miles 
may be heard making their peculiar sighing-bellowing noise to 
attract the females. The females appear to breed every second or 
third year, producing, generally in the cold weather, from twu to 
five and sometimes six cubs at a birth. It is very rarely, however, 
that more than three survive, and generally there are only two and 
often only one. The largest skins have been procured from the 
Bhagirathi valley and one over 9’9” from the nbdse to the tip of 
the tailin Jaunsar. Several over ten feet have been obtained in the 
Tardi. Tigers always kill large animals, such as a full-grown buffalo 
or bullock, by seizing the throat from below; but with smaller animals, 
such as sheep, deer and man, they usually grip from above and break 
the neck. It will be useful here to summarise the information that 
we possess regarding the statistics of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals. These, though now some sixty per cent. less than 
they were thirty years ago, are still sufficiently numerous to place 
the hill-districts of these provinces at the head of the list both for 
deaths of human beings from tigers, leopards and bears and for the 
numbers of these animals destroyed in order to claim the rewards. 
In the earlier years of British rule Katyur and Gangoli were 
almost deserted on account of the presence of numerous “ man- 
eating” tigers. As late as 1848, Mr. Batten, writing of Gangoli, 
describes Pattis Bel, Athagaon and Kamsyér as excessively jungly 
and harassed by tigers :—‘In some of the tracts near the rivers 
notorious ‘man-eaters’ are hardly ever absent and at times the 
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loss of human life is considerable.’ In the Bhibar, as at present 
tigers were numerous. Pargana Chandpur and the Patli Din in 
Garhwal! as well as the whole of the Tarai district long held an 
unenyiable notoriety as well for the insalubrity of their climate as 
for the number of tigers that they harboured. In the twenty years 
between January, 1860, and January, 1880, the records of the 
Kumaun district show that 692 persons were killed by wild-beast; 
or snakes, without reckoning those where the cause of death was 
not ascertained or not reported, which may safely be estimated at 
one-fourth more. Fifty human lives are thus lost every year in 
the Kumaun district alone. During the same period, in the same 
district, 624 tigers, 2,718 leopards, 4,666 bears and 27 wild-dogs 
were destroyed and rewards were paid for their capture amounting 
to Rs. 30,812. This return does not give the entire number of 
these wild animals killed, as in many cases the reward is not claimed 
or the skin gets spoiled before it can be taken in or the animal 
perishes in some place where it is not possible to follow it and obtain 
evidence of its death. From a return of inquests held in Garhwal 
between 1850 and 1863, the number of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals was recorded at 276 during that period, and Rs. 13,784 
were paid as rewards for the destruction of 91 tigers, 1,300 leopards 
and 2,602 bears. Taking the decade 1870-79, the returns show 
that 211 persons (123 males) were killed by wild animals and 
Rs. 9,317 were paid as rewards for destroying 62 tigers, 905 leo- 
pards and 1,740 bears. A similar series of returns for the Tarai 
district show that between 1867 and 1869 the mortality from the 
attacks of wild animals amounted to 54. Between 1871 and 1879, 
the deaths of 289 persons (157 males) were recorded and Rs. 357 
were disbursed in rewards for the destruction of 43 tigers, 43 leo- 
pards and 4 bears. In many cases, however, the reward was not 
claimed, and the returns must be considered as only approximate. 
The statistics of the Dehra Dun district for the years 1875-79 
show the deaths from the attacks of wild animals to be 34, the 
majority of which were caused by wild elephants. During the same 


Mr. Traill writes thus of Nagpur in Garhw4l (26th June, 1818) :—“ While 
the rest of Kumaun everywhere exhibits an astonishing increase of cultivation, 
this pargana remains a solitary instance of non-improvement ; the causes of this 
are to be found in the ravages annually committed thereon by tigers, a circam- 
stance which, while it prompts the desertion of exiating villages, prevents the 
occupation of new. ‘The tigers in this province are formidable rather from the 
uature of the country than from their nuwbers.” 
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five years Rs. 647 were disbursed on account of the destruction 
of 30 tigers, 53 leopards, 25 bears and 4 wolves. In the appendix 
will be found a detailed account of the number of persons killed and 
animals destroyed in each district for five years. This return is 
avowedly imperfect, as itonly includes the deaths reported to the autho~ 
rities and the animals killed for which rewards have been claimed. 


Felis pardus, Linn.; leopardus, Schreb.—Pard, panther, leopard 
—Golddr, baghera, lakar-bdyha. Jerdon, 97. 


It is still a matter of discussign whether there are two distinct 
species of leopards, for it is difficult to believe that the insignificant 
cat-like, round-headed little animal of from 5’-6’ in length is the 
same as the powerful, handsome panther measuring 74’-8’ and 
almost as bulky as a small tigress. A specimen 7’97 long took 
the united efforts of three strong men to place it on an elephant. 
In the hills, at least, the larger variety does not appear to be slighter 
in build than the smaller, still there is some ground for the state- 
ment that the larger variety is the more slender even there. 
A specimen procured in the Patli Dun appeared to be a very 
different form from that observed in the western Himalaya. It 
was taller than the urdinary leopard, very slightly built, had a 
rather long head and was very savage. It is, however, very 
uncommon. The ordinary leopard, both the large and the small 
variety, is very common all over the hills and in parts very destruc- 
tive. The natives kill a great number in dead-fall traps baited 
with a dead sheep, goat or dug In western Garhwal they use a 
trap that catches the leopard alive and which is much better in 
every way, as there is no fear of killing dogs in it, and a live bait is 
used which is quite safe from the leopard. This trap consists of 
a narrow passage built with big stones with a rough frame-work of 
wood at the entrance, in which is fitted a sliding bar to serve as a 
door. At the other end of the trap is a small space for the kid or 
puppy ; and this is partitioned off by a stone slab with holes bored in 
it. The sliding bar is raised and then the trap is set in exactly the 
same manner as the dead-fall trap. The leopard creeps in to attack 
the bait, the door falls down behind him, and he is at once secured 
in such a cramped position that he is unable to exert his strength in 
trying to get free and remains there until the trapper kills him. The 
leopard is particularly fond of dogs and has been known to carry 
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them off in broad daylight from houses in Naini Tél and Almora 
and in the evening from the public roads in presence of the 
ownern, 

Felis Uncia, Sch. ; uncioides, Hodg. ; Irbis, Ehr.—Ounoe, snow- 
leopard—Barhal-hat. Jerdon, 101. 


The snow-leopard is nowhere common to the south of the anowy 
range, but there are generally one or two on all hills where the blue 
sheep (Ovis Nahura) are found. Asarule they do not frequent 
the wooded parts of the hills, though a female and two cubs were 
procured in the forest near Jhéla in the Bhégirathi valley. The 
ounce feeds on the blue-sheep, musk-deer and other animals found 
near its haunts, and it will kill domestic sheep and goats ir it finds 
the opportunity for catching astray one. It is a very timid animal 
and in these hills does not appear to carry off dogs. The fur is of 
a pale-yellowish ground with dark gray marks all over the body 
except on the stomach which is pure white. The skin is rare and 
valuable. 

Felis viverrina, Benn.; viverriceps, Hodgs.; celidogaster, 
Tem. ; Aimalayana, Jerd.—Large tiger-cat—Jangli-billi. Jerdon, 
103. 


A fine specimen of this powerful cat was procured at the foot 
of the hills in western Garhwél, but it is very rare. 

Felis bengalensis, Desm. ; nipalensts and- pardichrous, Hodgs.— 
Leopard cat—Baghera-billi. Jerdon, 105. 

This very handsome cat is found‘all over these hills at eleva- 
tions 6-11,000 feet up to the limits of forest. It does not appear 
to frequent the lower ranges or the jungles of the submontane 
tract. Its principal food is rata and mice, but it is also very destruo- 
tive to young birds of all kinds, particularly to young pheasants. 
It is a good climber and always seeks a tree when pursued by dogs. 
The markings seem to vary with the locality and its altitude and 
differ much in specimens from the same district. It is doubtful 
whether F. aurata, Tem. (¥. moormensis, Hodgs.), the bay cat 
(Jerdon, 107), occurs west of the Kali. 

Felis Ohaus, Guld. ; afinis,Gray ; Lynchus erythrotis, Hodgs. ; 
Chaus lybicus, Gray—Common jangle-cat— Ban-billi—Jerdon, 111, 

3 
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and Blyth’s note on wild types of the domestic cat. J. A.S., Ben, 
XXV., 439. 

This cat is very common in the forests of the submontane tract 
and in the hills of the lower range up to 6,000 feet. It lives in 
grass or high crops, such as sugarcane, maize, and the millets, and 
feeds on rats, mice, birds, and leverets. It produces its young 
above ground in thick cover and does not frequent caves or holes. 
It breeds twice a year, producing two or three young at a birth. 
A kitten of this species grew up to be a very tame and affectionate 
pet. When first secured it was kept alive by forcing goat's milk 
down its throat with a spoon and afterwards a few bits of cooked 
meat were placed on a saucer with the milk, and it would then take 
a bit of the meat in its mouth and suck the milk through the meat. 
It never attempted to lap like the young of the domestic cat. There 
is a black species unnoticed by Jerdon, not uncommon in the forests 
of the submontane tract below Garhwil. Ata distance of 15-20 
paces it looks quite black, bat on closer inspection its colour is black- 
ish brown with indistinct dark spots, the tips of the hairs being 
black. It is about the size of the common jungle cat and a true 
Felis in regard to its rounded head, short and strong jaws, cutting 
teeth, powerful limbs, and retracted claws. Mr. Greig has seen 
four specimens and is in possession of the skins of two. 

Felis Caracal, Sch.; Caracal melanotis, Gray—Red lynx— 
Siydh-ghosh. Jerdon, 113 : Blyth, J. A.S., Ben., XI., 740. 

The red lynx has been found in the Dehra Dan and probably 
exists in the forests below the Garhwél and Kumaun hills, which 
are of a character similar to those of the Dehra Din and are only 
separated from them by the Ganges. 

VIVERRIDZ. 
coerce striata, Zim.—Hyena—Bhagidr, lakar-bdgh. Jerdon, 

The hyzna is common in the submontane tract, but it seldom 
enters these hills. Below the hills it frequents broken, raviny 
ground where there is plenty of cover, sometimes in forest and 
sometimes in thorny jangle, and sandy watercourses where there 
is plenty of long grass. It is a skulking cowardly animal and 
never shows fight, even when wounded, if it has strength left to 
orawl away. It is said to be very partial to donkeys and dogs and 
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will kill domestic sheep and goats if it comes across stray ones, but 
its principal food is carrion and old bones. It is almost quite noo- 
turnal in its habits, leaving its lsir at dusk and returning before 
break of day. In the Panjéb, it is found in the hills at Sabatho, 
Dagshfi, and Kasauli. 

Viverra Zibetha, Linn. ; V. orientalis, melanurus and civetioides, 
Hodgs.— Large civet-cat. 

This civet yields the drug of that name and is said to occur in 
the Tarai and hills. See Hodgson’s description, Cal. J.N.H., IL, 
47, 61 ; Jerdon, 120. 

Viverra malaccensis, Gmelin ; V. indica, Geoff.; V. pallida, 
Gray ; V. Rasse, Horsf.—Lesser civet-cat. Jerdon, 122. 

This civet-cat is very common in the scrub jungle all along the 
submontane tract, but it seldom enters the hills. It is generally 
found in the thorny thickets of the jujuabe (ber) or in grass jungle 
or sandy ground where rats are numerous. It has an exceedingly 
strong scent, and dogs are very fond of hunting it. The civet, 
though occasionally extracted, is of little value. 

Prionodon pardicolor, Hodgson (Cal. J. N. H., IT., 57, and 
Jerdon, 124), the tiger spotted civet, does not appear to occur in 
Kumaun, though found in Nepdl, where it is said to be common. 


Paradoxurus Bondar, Gray ; P. hirsutus, Hodg.—Tar&i tree- 
cat Jerdon, 128, Hodgson, As. Res., XIX-, 72. 


This tree or bear-cat is said to be found throughout the Taréi 
below the hills extending into Bengal and Behar. There are two 
other allied species, apparently undescribed, which have been pro- 
cured by Mr. Greig. Of one he has seen five specimens and de- 
scribes it asabout 40 inches long, the tail being about half that length 
and very broad at the base : colour, a fine, bright dark grey through- 
out, with the exception of the feet and ears, which are black. This 
species is generally found in pairs. I[t climbs trees well and seems 
extremely fond of apples and other fruit. It has been procured at 
Binsar and in Naini T4l and as far westas Kulu. In shape it 
resembles an otter : hence its vernacular name ban-dd (forest-otter) 
in Kulu and khar-dd (grass-otter) in Kumaun. Of the seoond 
species Mr. Greig procured a single specimen of a female at Naini 
Tal which was of a much duller gray ; its tail was shorter and at 
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the base not more than half the breadth of the tail of the former, 
and it had altogether a different appearance, 


Paguma laniger, Gray, the Martes laniger of Hodgson, found 
in Tibet and the adjoining snowy region of the Himélaya and pro- 
cured in Nep4l; may occur in Kumaun. Jerdon, 129. 


Herpestes malaccensis, Cav. ; H. Nyula, Hodgs.— Bengal mun- 
goose—Nydla. Jerdon, 134 


This little animal is found in the submontane tract and Dehra 
Dun and is replaced in the hills by the next. 


Herpestes nipalensis, Gray ; 7. auro-punctatus, Hougs.—Gold- 
spotted mungoose. Jerdon, 136. 


This species is found all over the lower Himdlaya from Sikkim 
to Kashmir and also in the submontane tract. 


CaNnID&. 

Canis pallipes, Sykes—Wolf—Bheriya. Jerdon, 139. 

The wolf is found throughout the submontane tract and in the 
Dehra Din, where a reward is given for its destruction. It does 
not seem to enter the hills. 

Oanis aureus, Linn.—Jackal— Gidhar, shiydl. Jerdon, 142. 


Jackals are nowhere more common than in the Tarfi and the 
scrub jungle along the foot of the hills. They ascend the valleys 
communicating with the plains, but are seldom found above 6-7,000 
feet. Their ordinary food is carrion, but they kill a great many 
young deer and often catch pea-fowl and are very fond of maize. 
They are very persistent. in following a wounded deer, but they 
rarely venture near it until it is so exhausted as to be obliged to lie 
down. One seen pursuing a wounded doe antelope was observed to 
bring her to bay several times, but it never dared to touch her until 
she fell exhausted by the loss of blood from her wounds. On 
another occasion two jackals were pursuing a ravine deer, but they 
never attempted to fix it until it had fallen. Two hounds were, on 
enother occasion, worrying a jackal when suddenly another came 
up and joined them in tearing the animal to pieces. The dogs did 
not seem to notice the stranger and he did not appear to be afraid of 
them. It was not until the master of the dogs showed himself that 
the jackal left off his task and slunk sway, whilst the dogs showed 
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no desire to follow him. Jackals frequently go mad and are then 
more dangerous than mad dogs, as they attack all living beings that 
they meet. Their fur if taken in December-February and properly 
cured makes excellent carriage rugs. It is very difficult to capture 
them as they will not enter any description of box trap no matter 
how skilfully baited, and they are not often caught in dead-fall traps. 
The gin-trap when skilfully used is alone successful. 


Cuon rutilans, Tem.; C. primavus, Hodgs. ; C. dukhunensis, 
Bykes—Wild-dog—Bhaunsa ; hdsi (Tibet). Jerdon, 145. 

The wild-dog is found in all parts of the hills between the Tons 
and the Sarda, and, whether they have increased in numbers or not 
of late, are now included in the list of animals for whose destruc- 
tion the State pays a reward. They live chiefly on deer and their 
favourite prey is the sdmbhar, which is more easily run down than 
other deer. They kill a good number of cattle where deer are 
scarce and appear to hunt by scent just like a pack of hounds. 
They have very powerful jaws, and when they bring an animal to 
bay, they continue to spring at its hind quarters and stomach, taking 
out a mouthful at each bite, until the beast drops from exhaustion, 
when they go in and soon leave nothing but the bones. A dozen 
of them have been known to eat up a full-grown sdmbhar in little 
more than five minutes. In the valley of the Bhagirathi they are 
sometimes found close to the snows, hunting the blue-sheep (barhal). 
The wild-dog is of a bright rusty-red colour with black tips to his 
ears and tail, height about 19 inches, length of body 35 inches and 
of tail 16 inches. Mr. Greig notes the existence of another wild 
dog in Kashmfr which has apparently not been noticed by Jerdon. 
He describes it as not so large as the bhaunsa and of exactly the same 
colour as a jackal. As many as twenty hunt together in a pack, 
uttering a snarling, cackling noise when disturbed. They prey on 
the ibex and musk-deer and do not disdain to eat carrion, having 
been seen to feed on the carcase of a bear from which the skin had 
been taken the previous day. Mr. Wilson has noticed that during 
the breeding season the wild-dog will drive its prey towards its lair 
before closing in and killing it, evidently in order to save itself the 
trouble of conveying the carcase to its young. See Hodson's paper 
in Cal. J. N. H., II., 205, and Campbell’s note on the osteology of 
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the Canide in Ibid, 209. Kinloch gives a photograph of a head, 
p. 17. 


Vulpes bengalensis, Shaw. ; Cuonchrysurus, canthurus, and rujee- 
cens, Gray ; C. Kokree, Sykes—Indian fox—Lomri. Jerdon, 149; 
Blyth’s note, J. A. S., Ben., XXIII, 279. 


This pretty little animal is only found occasionally in the Tari 
and low country at the foot of the hills. It does not appear to enter 
the hills, where it is replaced by the following. It is easily tamed 
if taken young and makes a faithful, affectionate pet. 

Vulpes montanus, Pearson ; V. himalatcus, Ogilvy—Hill fox— 
Kuniya shiydl (Kumaun) ; wamu (Nepal) ; loh (Kashmir). Jerdon, 
152. 

This handsome fox is found all over the hills from the Tons to 
the Sarda, 4-12,000 feet. Its principal food is rats and offal, but it 
will take poultry when it has the opportunity, and doubtless con- 
stantly kills young pheasants and partridges. Itis a very poor run- 
ner on level ground, and even on open hill sides an ordinary half- 
bred greyhound can easily catch it. It carries a very fine fur and 
its skin is in great demand for making rugs. 


DELPHINIDE. 

Platanista gangetica, Lebeck—Gangetic porpoise—Stis. Jer- 
don, 158. 

This porpoise is said to have been captured at Hardwar. 

Sclunipz. 

Sciurus palmarum, Gmelin; S. penicillatus, Leach— Common 
striped squirrel—Gulheri. Jerdon, 170. 

This little squirrel is found throughout the submontane tract 
and Duns, ascending the lower valleys to a short distance. 


Pteromys petaurista, Pallas 
squirrel — Kartuwa-kiural. 


IT, ¢. 21. 


: P. Oral, Tickell—Brown flying 
Jerdon, 174; Tickell, Cal., J. N. H., 


This curious squirrel is common in all large forests in the hills 
above 5,000 feet. It féeds on walnuts, hazel-nuts, acorns, and the 
bark and tender shoots of many trecs. It is quite nocturnal in its 
habits, living in hollow trees during the day! and coming out to feed 
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at dusk. A bonfire in the forest will bring numbers to the neigh- 
bouring trees at dusk. Its fur is-very good, but the skin is 80 very 
fina that it is difficult to cure it without tearing it. It travels about 
the forest by climbing to a top of a tree and then sailing off down- 
wards in a diagonal direction to another some thirty or forty yards 
off. It rarely descends to the ground. It is very timid and can 
easily be tamed. 

Pteromys inornatus, Geoff.— White-bellied flying squirrel. Jer- 
don, 176. 

This squirrel occurs in situations similar to the preceding, 6-10,000 
feet, and has frequently been procured near Landour and in Kumaun. 


Arctomys hemachalanus, Hodg.; A. Bobuc,Sch.; A. tibetanus, 
Hodgs.—Tibetun marmot. Jerdon, 181. 

This marmot is found all along the perpetual snow line in places 
which are suitable for its burrows. Mr. Greig notes that he has 
seen marmots in such places that would answer to the description 
of either Jerdon’s Tibetan marmot or his red marmot, sitting side 
by side and sometimes a black one along with them, so that it is 
probable Blandford has been right in uniting them. They live at 
an elevation 12-16,000 feet and emerge from their burrows in May, 
when the snow melts. Their food consists of roots and vegetables, 
but it is not known for certain whether they hybernate during the 
winter or store up a sufficient supply of food to last them for the 
six months during which they are snowed up. For synonymy 
see J. A. S. Ben., XII., 410, and XLIV., ii., 122, containing Blan. 
ford’s review of the genus. 

Morip2. 

Mus Blythianus, And. Nesokia indica, Blyth—Indian mole-rat. 
Jerdon, 187; Anderson in J. A. 8., Ben., XLVIL,, ii., 227. 

This burrowing rodent has been procured in Dehra Dun, where 
it does considerable damage in the plantations. 


Mus Hardwickii, Gray—Short-tailed mole-rat. Jerdon, 190 ; 
Anderson, J. A. S., Ben., XLVII., it., 221. 

Occurs doubtfully in the Dun, ascending the lower hills. 

Mus decumanus, Pallas— Jf. norreyicus, Buffon. Brown-rat. 
Jerdon, 195. 

Common everywhere in the hills and plains. 
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Mus plurimammis, Hodg.—Nepél-rat. Jerdon, 196 : Hodgson, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., l. c. 

This species occurs in the Tarai ana adjacent plains. 

Mus brunneus, Hodg., M.nemoralis, Blyth.--Tree-rat. Jerdon, 
198, Hodgson ; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., XV., lst Ser., 266. 

This rat occurs commonly in houses and near cultivation. 

Mus niviventer, Hodg.—White-bellied house rat. Jerdon, 200; 
Hodgson, l. ¢. 

Specimens of this rat have been procured from Mussooree and 
Naini Tal. 

Mus oleraceus, Sykes; M.dumeticola and porensis, Hodgs.— Long- 
tailed tree-mouse, Jerdon, 202. 


This pretty small mouse is commonly found in the thatch and 
amongst the beams of houses from the hill southwards. 


Mus homourus, Hodg.—Hill mouse. Jerdon, 204. 

This is the common mouse of hill stations from the Panjab to 
Darjiling. 

Mus crassipes, Blyth—Large-footed mouse. Jerdon, 204. 

Procured from Mussooree. 

Mus Tytleri, Blyth—Long-haired mouse. Jerdon, 205. 


Specimens of this mouse have been procured from Dehra 


Dun. 


Leggada Jerdoni, Blyth—Himflayan spiny field-mouse. Jer- 
don, 209. 


This species occurs at high elevations throughout the hills. 
Procured from Darjiling and Kunaor. 


Rhizomys Badius, Hodgson.—Bay bambu rat. Jerdon, 214. 


This rat is said to have been procured in the upper Pattis of 
Kumaon. Sce Hodgson’s description, Cal. J. N. H., IL., 60. 


Arvicola Roylei, Gray.— Himalayan vole. Jerdon, 216. 


This vole has been procured at high elevations in Western Garh- 
vil and from Chini in Kundor. 
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Hystrioipz. 


Hystrix Leucura, Sykes ; H. cristeta indica, Gray ; H. ceytanenss, 
Blyth—Indian porcupine—Sahi. Jerdon, 218. 


The porcupine commonly eccurs throughout the submontane 
tract and in the hills up to 8,000 feet. In the level country at the 
foot of the hilis it make its own burrows, and when beating with 
elephants through long grass, the presence of these burrows is felt 
when the elephant sinks into one up to his chest and gives itself 
and its rider a troublesome shake. In the hills the porcupine makes 
its home in natural caves and crevices inthe rocks. It is nocturnal 
in its habits and a great pest to potato-growers, gardeners, and cul- 
tivators generally. The best way to kill it is to find its cave and 
suffocato it by burning wetted straw in the entrance. It may also 
be taken in the ordinary dead-fall trap (jitodla) baited with mango- 
stones, potatoes or beet-root and thelike. If caught in the gin trap, 
it generally bites off tle trapped leg and escapes. It has the power 
of throwing its quills with great force, but is not able to direct 
them. In one case a porcupine pursued by terriers raised his guills 
and expelled a dozen or more with such force that two of them were 
picked out of a tree close by at more than three feet from the 
ground. Theso had pierced through the bark and were tightly 
fixed in the wood. They frequently injure dogs severely, but the 
wounds usually heal without festering. Natives are very fond of 
porcupine’s flesh and young ones make eycellent curries, and baked 
in a paste of flour they are very delicately flavoured. For Euro- 
pean tastes, however, the adult animal is somewhat rank and 
coarsely flavoured. 

LEPORIDZ. 


Lepus ruficaudatus, Geoff; L. indicus and macrotus, Hodg.— 
Common Indian hare—Kharghosh. Jerdon, 224 : Hodgson, J. A. 
S., Ben., IX., 1,183 ; XVI, 572. 


The hare occurs throughout the submontane tract and outer 
ranges up to 7,000 feet and has been procured on Badkot above 
8,000 feet. It is doubtful whether L. Aispidus, Pearson, the hispid 
hare of the sdl forests of the Gorakpur submontane tract, extends 


as far westwards as Kumuaon : see Hodgson, 1. c. 
4 
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Lagomys Roylei, Ogilvy ; L. nipalensis, Hodg.; L. Hodgsoni, 
Blyth.— Himalayan mouse-hare—Kang-diéni (Kunfor). Jerdon, 
226 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben, X., 854. 


An ordinary observer would not take this tailless rat-like animal 
fora hare. In appearance itis like a guinea-pig, but much smaller 
and is very common op all the upper hills at the edge of the forest 
at 9-16.000 feet. 

ELEPHANTIDA. 


Elephas indicus, Cuv.—Indian elephant—Hdthi. Jerdon, 229. 


At the present time there are about 150 wild elephants in the 
tract between the Sarda and the Ganges, and about 50 in the Dun 
aud Siwalik tract between the Ganges and the Jumna. They do 
much damage to the cultivation on the border of the forest, and the 
number of young trees and bambus destroyed by them is very 
great. In former years, elephants were caught inpits (ogi), but 
these caused such loss of cattle that the practice was prohibited in 
1817. Subsequently it was ordered that all pits should be destroy- 
ed und that any elephants found in them should be confiscated and 
sold on behalf of Government, and any person, in future, digging 
pits for the purpose of catching elephants should not only be fined, 
but also be held liable for any loss that ensued.’ The annual cess 
levied on the capture of elephants never exceeded one thousand rupees 
in any year, whilst the grazing dues in the tract between the Ram- 
ganga and the Sarda exceeded thirty thousand rupees. The rela- 
tive value of the two sources of revenue, therefore, offered no in- 
ducement to continue permission for the establishment of elephant 
pits, and the difficulty found in procuring redress for losses caused 
by cattle falling into the pits led to the strict enforcement of the 
rule forbidding their excavation. Looked on in another point of 
view, the pit system of catching clephants was highly uneconomi- 
eal, as fully three-fourths of the animals captured wero cither fatally 
or seriously injured. Accordingly, in 1824, several elephants 
found in pits were seized and sold, and the proceeds were credited 
to Government. In 1827, the restriction was removed, and rules 
were framed for the digging of pits and the collection of dues on 


‘To Board, dated 7-12-18. From Mr. Shore, dated 14-3-27. 
” ditto, 30-5-21. ,, Government, ,, 19-4-27. 
*> ditto, 2-327, ditto, »» 21-6-27. 
» ditto, 22-5-27. 
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the capture of elephants, which subsequently received the sanction 
of Government. But little advantage, however, accrued from this 
permission to either the persons engaged in catching the elephants 
or to Government. After the mutiny, for some time, a regular 
kheddah was established at the foot of the hills for the purpose of 
catching elephants for the public service, but was soon abandoned. 
By a recent Act of the Legislative Council no one is allowed to 
kill or capture an elephant without special permission of the local 
authorities. In 1873, the Maharaja of Balrampur captured thirty 
head, and in 1879 he secured twenty-eight head. The plan of 
driving the herds into fenced enclosures is not practised here, where 
the system is either to run the wild elephants down in the open 
and lasso them, or to surround thei in a gorge by placing fifty or 
sixty tame elephants in a narrow place where the hills on either 
side are precipitous and then drive down towards them the wild 
herd. The men engaged in driving are armed with guns or they 
beat drums and cymbals and blow horns and keep up a perpetual 
din. §o soon as the wild herd approaches near enough, the tame 
elephants are rushed at them, and if the ground be favourable and 
the kheddah be well managed very few, except the large males, 
escape. The tame elepnants have a rope securely fastened around 
their necks, to which is attached a second rope ending ina running 
noose. Five or six of them surround and hustle the wild aniinal 
until the phunets (noose-men) are able to attach at least two of the 
nooses, when the remainder retire whilst the wild elephant com- 
mences the series of struggles that ends in its complete submission. 
The running noose is then loosened and so tied that it cannot slip 
and strangle the captive. It is only where there is not much scrub 
or jungle that the attempt to run down wild elephants in the open 
ever succeeds. In favourable places the wild animal is captured 
after a fair chase of about a mile. 

Solitary old males are sometimes met with, and are very dan- 
gerous to those who have to frequent the haunts affected by them. 


1 An account of clephant shooting and elephant catching in Dehra Dan will 
be found in Dunlop's ‘Hunting in the Himataya,’ London, 186u. From the 
same work the following vocabulary of the mahauts or clephant-drivers is 
taken :—‘ Mail’ (pronounced, ‘ mile,’) ‘get up’ or ‘go ons’: ‘buith,’ ‘sit 
down:’ ‘dut,’ ‘atop:’ ‘dut-dut,’ ‘go back wards :’ *duq, ‘step over? lambs 
dug,’ ‘take a long step :” Sturath:’ ‘break :’ ‘bert’ ‘let go’ or ‘etop fecdiug :’ 
‘chai,’ ‘turn’ and * chai-dut,’ ‘turn round,’ These phrases are iv cominoo 
use by clephant-drivers all over the North-Western Provinces. 
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In the Duin, where they appear to be more numerous, the pathways 
made by them may be easily recognized, being on plain land about 
four feet wide and on hilly ground about half that width, well- 
marked, and bearing the signs of having been formed by some 
animal of great weight. 


SuIpz. 


Sas indicus, Sch.—S. Scropha, Linn.; S. vittatus, Schl.— 
Wild pig—Stwar, janaur. Jerdon, 241. 


The wild pig occurs in numbers throughout the tract between 
the Tons and the Sarda from the plains up to 10,000 feet. In the 
lower hills they are to be found in every place where there is good 
cover, and in the upper hills in the oak forests especially. They 
feed on acorns, wild fruits, and roots, but also do much damage to 
sugarcane, maize, and rice, when opportunity occurs. Occasionally 
they eat carrion. An old wild boar is the most fearless of all wild 
animals. No leopard dare attack him, and he has been known to 
beat off a tiger ; whilst men, and elephants even, are often attacked 
by him without having given any provocation. Asa rule, the largest 
boars are found far up in the oak forests. See Hodgson in J. A.S.. 
Ben., XVI., 423. 


Porculia salvania, Hodgs.—Pigmy hog. Jerdon, 244 : Hodg- 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XVI., 573. 


This miniature pig is of a blackish brown colour and seldom 
weighs more than ten pounds. It occurs in the Tarai and is 
gteatly prized by the Bhuksas and Thérus, but is nowhere very 
common. 


CERVINEA. 


Rucervus Duvaucelii, Cuv.: elapho.ues and Buhraiya, Hodgs.; 
euryceros, K. M.—Swamp deer—Gond. Jerdon, 254. 


The ‘swamp deer was formerly very plentiful all through the 
Tarai, but the clearances of the last quarter of a century have re- 
duced its numbers considerably. It is now seldom found west of 
the Dhabka river except in the eastern Dun of Dehra, and even be- 
tween that river and the Sarda is nowhere common. It chiefly 
affects swampy ground well covered with reeds: and tall grass, 
hence the ordinary name; but it is also found at certain seasons in 
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dry tracts where there are patches of long grass along the edge of 
the sdl forests. The stags shed their horns in March, and few are 
seen with them after the lst of April. The horns are particularly 
handsome, carrying from ten to fifteen or more points. See Hodg- 
son’s note, J. A. 8. Ben. V., 240. 


Rusa Aristoteljs, Cuv. : hippelaphus, equinus, Leschenaultii, Cav. : 
Jarai and heterocercus, Hodgs.: Saumur, Ogilby—Sambhar, s&m- 
bar—Jarau. Jerdon, 256 : Hodgson, J. A. 8. Ben., I., 66, 115. 


The sdmbhar still exists in nearly all the great forests from the 
plains up to 10,000 feet, but in very small numbers compared with 
twenty years ago. It is the finest of the deer tribe, and is much 
prized by sportsmen for its magnificent horns and the difficulty in 
obtaining them. Those that permanently frequent the upper hills 
possess more massive horns and thicker and longer hair, and are 
more robust in build than those found in the lower hills and the 
Tarai. In the rains they descend from the lower hills and return 
when the grass dries up in April. Very few remain permanently 
in the Tarai. Natives run down a large number every year with 
dogs, and when snow is on the ground the deer are soon caught, but 
at other times they generally run a mile or two before being brought 
to bay. When hard pressed, the simbhar always runs down the 
hill and makes for water: the dogs then surround it and keep it at 
bay until the hunters arrive. The sémbhar affords good sport to a 
hunter on foot, as it has very keen powers of sight, scent, and smell ; 
but to the hunter mounted on an elephant it falls an easy prey, 
being so accustomed to wild elephants as to feel no-alarm on the 
approach of a tame one. Hach horn has three tines including the 
brow antler and two at the top of the beam. The horns are shed 
during May and the rutting season occurs in October-November. 

Axis maculatus, Gray : major and medius, Hodgs.: Cervus A.ris, 
Erx:: C. nudipalpebra, Ogilby—Spotted deer—Chital. Jerdon, 
261. 

Hodgson has distinguished two varieties of this species under 
the names A. major and A. medius, but this difference requires con- 
firmation. The spotted deer is the most common of all-its tribe 
found in the forest along the foot of the hills. When the jungle 
is dense it occurs in herds of from ten to twenty, but when the grass 
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has been burned down it crowds together for mutual protection, and 
herds numbering several hundreds may be seen. These are very 
difficult.to approach and easily alarmed. The spotted deer is no- 
where to be found north of the second range of low hills. The stags 
shed their horns at irregular times from October until March, 
chiefly, however, in October-November. The rutting season is 
equally irregular, since the stags commence to rut so soon as their 
new horns are perfect. Each horn has three tines, the brow antler 
and two at the extremity of the beam, like the sémbhar, and fre- 
quently ‘ sports’ occur at the base of the brow antler. 


Hyelaphus porcinus, Zim.: Cervus oryzeus, Kel.: Dodur, Royle; 
niger, Bach. Hog-deer—Pédra. Jerdon, 262. 

The hog-deer is found within the same limits as the spotted 
deer, from the jungles along the foot of the Himflaya to the second 
range of low hills. It affects grassy swamps or grass jungle along 
the banks of streams, and only retires into forest when much dis- 
turbed. It affords excellent sport for elephant beating, for none but 
a skilful shot could secure a hog-deer as it dashes across a small 
opening in the forest when running away. The rutting season 
occurs October-February, and the horns are shed in March and early 
April. The horns are like those of a sambhar in miniature, except 
that they generally curve in more towards the tip. 


Oervulus aureus, Ham.; C. vaginalis, Bod.; C, Ratwa, Hodgs.; 
C. styloceros, Ogilby ; C. albipes, Wag.; C. Muntjac, Elliot ; 
C. moschatus, Blain. ; Muntjacus vaginalis, Gray. Barking-deer— 
Kédkar. Jerdon, 264. 


The rib-faced or barking-deer is common throughout the tract 
between the Tons and the Sirda up to 10,000 feet, wherever there 
are extensive forests. Its hard bark is constantly heard at all 
times of the day and night, but being a very poor runner on level 
ground, it seldom ventures out into the open. It is generally a 
solitary animal, except during the rutting season, when two or three 
may be seen feeding together. The upper jaw of the male is arm- 
ed with two formidable tusks, with which it can inflict very severe 
wounds. Cases are known in which dogs have been killed or 
severely wounded by the male kdkar. Colonel Markham says that 
“as it runs a curious rattling noise may often be heard like that 
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from two pieces of loose bone knocked together sharply,” but it 
would appear that this phenomenon is confined to the female. The 
males shed their horns in May and rut during October-November. 
The barking deer is quite helpless in the snow, and consequently 
great numbers are killed every year. The venison is seldom fat, 
but is very good if hung up for a few days before being cooked. 


Moschus moschiferus, Linn. ; M. saturatus, chrysogaster and 
leucogaster, Hodgson. Musk-deer—Kastira, bena, raus. Jerdon, 
266. 

The musk-deer is found in the upper ranges from 8,000 feet to 
the limits of forest, but it is so much sought after for its valuable 
perfume-bearing pods that it is now becoming rare all through 
these hills. The pods and even the dung of this deer smell strongly 
of musk, though its flesh is not in the least tainted and makes very 
good venison. The female has no musk. An ordimary pod weighs 
about two tolas, but sometimes they are twice that weight, and are 
worth from ten to fifteen rupees per tola) The more common 
variety of the mark deer is of a brownish grey colour varying in 
shades on the back where it is darkest. The hair is coarse and 
very brittle so that it is difficult to obtain a good skin. Musk-deer 
are nearly always solitary and are only found in the forest, where 
they prefer rocky, precipitous ground. They are very active ana 
sure-footed, and bound from ledge to ledge with the most graceful 
facility. Both sexes are destitute of horns, but the males have long 
slender tusks in the upper jaw (about 3 inches long) that grow 
downwards and then slightly backwards. The musk-deer is one of 
the smallest of its family being seldom more than twenty inches 
high at the shoulder. It is frequently taken ina simple snare by 
the hill-men, who, for this purpose, make a low hedge along the 
ridge of a spur sometimes a mile in length or more and just suffi- 
ciently high and thick to tempt the game to save themselves the 
trouble of jumping or flying over. Openings are left in the hedge 
at intervals of thirty feet in which the snares are set. These are 
laid flat on the ground, the upper end being attached to a stout 
sapling bent over so as to form a strong spring. When the musk- 
deer approaches the hedge, he turns aside until he discovers an open- 
ing, through which he walks and puts his foot in the snare. The 
end of the sapling is thus released and instantly springs up, 
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suspending the deer by the leg. Many pheasants are captured in 
these snares in thé same manner. See Hodgson’s notes, J. A. 8., 
Ben., VIIL., 202 : X., 795 : Kinloch gives a photograph of a head, 
41. 


ANTILOPINE. 


Portax pictus, Pallas; Damalis Risitu, Smith ; Tragetaphus 
kippelaphus, Ogilby. Blue cow—Ml-gdi. Jerdon, 272. 

The ntl-gdi is only found in certain patches of forest along the 
foot of the hills, and usually close to cultivation. It docs inuch 
damage to young wheat, and no ordinary fence will keep it out. 
The female has no horns, and gives excellent venison or rather 


beef. 


Tetraceros quadricornis, Blain. : iodes and paccerois, Hodgs. : 
striaticornis, Leach : Antilope Chickara, Hard. : sub-quadricornutus, 
Elliott—Four-horned Antelope—Chausingha. Jerdon, 127: Hodg- 
son, Cal. J. N. H., VIL, 88. 


This graceful little animal is found throughout the low plateaux 
and hills covered with sdl forest and the dry jungle between them 
and the Tarai. It is generally seen alone or in pairs. It does not 
seem to suffer from the heat, for except during May-June it never 
seeks a shady place to lie in, and is usually found in a patch of 
grass or a ber (Z. Jujuba) bush, and in the hills it frequents grassy 
glades in the forest. It is a rather difficult animal to hit as it bounds 
away. The two pairs of horns are quite separate from each other ; 
the posterior pair are 4”-5” long and the anterior pair 1”-2.” The 
female has no horns.. It rarely carries any fat, and the venison is 
poor and dry. 


Antilope cervicapra, Pallas ; A. bezoartica, Ald.—Indian Ante- 
lope—Haran. Jerdon, 276. 


The Indian antelope commonly known as the black-buck occurs 
only in the tract along the southern boundary bordering on the 
plains. It is found in open plains or in low grass or light scrub 
jungle and rarely enters the forest. The horns of those found in 
this division are small, eighteen inches being rather above than 


under the average. See on the synonymy, Blanford in J. A.8., 
Ben., XLIV.,, ii., 18. 
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Nemerhedus bubalina, Hodgson ; Antilope Thar and N.proeki- 
vus, Hodg.—Forest goat— Tdhr, sarau, aimu. Jerdon, 984. 

The saraw is found in most of the rough, rocky hill forests 
5,000-9,000 feet. It affects precipitous, densely-wonded places, is 
solitary in its habits, and is rarely seen in the open except at dusk 
and daydawn. It is a very fierce animal when brought to oay by 
wild or tame dogs, and generally succeeds in killing one or tvo with 
its short, sharp horns. Its flesh is very caurse, strong, and anpale- 
table. The horns of both males and females are 9°-10” long, taper- 
ing to a point and ourved backwards. The skin is very tough and 
strong and makes good leather. Although it has an awkward gait, 
it can cross precipitous ground with great ease and descend slopes 
with marvellous rapidity. The female produces one kid, generally 
in March-April. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. 8., Ben., IV., 
489. 

Nemorhodus Goral, Hard.; Antilope Duvauceli, Smith: A. 
Ghoral, Hodgs.—Him4layan chamois—Gural. Jerdon, 285. 


This pretty animal is found throughout the outer ranges 3,000- 
9,000 feet. Both sexes have horns ; those of the male are 6”-9” long 
aned those of the female are 4”-6” long .and considerably thinner. 
They generally occur in parties of three and four, but where they 
are abundant herds of ten and twelve are met with. The largest 
males are psually solitary. They feed up to 9-10 4.m. and again 
from 2-3 p.m. during the hot weather, but in the cold weather they 
wander about all day. Chamois shooting is the best possible prac- 
tice for the young sportsman, enabling him to learn stalking, to 
walk across steep ground, and to use his rifle satisfactorily. The 
female produces her young, generally one, though sometimes two, 
during April-May. A kid, if caught when young, makes a very 
tame and amusing pet. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. &., 
Ben., IV., 488. 

Hemitragus jemlaicus, Smith ; Capra Jharal and C. quadri- 
mammis, Hodgson—Himilayan wild goat—Tehr, jula (male), 
jhdral. Jerdon, 286. 

This true wild goat is found in the most precipitous parts of the 
upper Himdlaya, 7,000-12,000 feet, though it also occurs at 6,000 
feet in suitable places. Those found at low elevations are called 
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‘ khar-tehr’ by the hill men : they are exactly the same as the others, 
bat do not possess such fine coats nor such long horns. Both sexes 
have horns, but those of the female are neither so massive nor s0 
long as those of the male. The horns touch at the base and are 
sab-compressed, sub-triangular and curve backwards considerably. 
Those of the male measure 10”-15” along the curve and are 9”-12” 
in circumference at the base. The rutting season commences about 
the second week in October and the young are produced in April- 
May. The oldest males will be found .close up to the snow-line in 
August-September and the females are often seen above the forest 
limit. As the snow falls they descend to the valleys,{but never 
leave the precipices except to graze on grassy slopes close by. To 
enjoy éehr shooting a man must be an expert cragsman and must 
have a very good head. The ground affected by them is always 
very dangerous, and no one should venture on it without a good 


guide. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. §., Ben. IV., 
491. 


Ovis Nahura, Hodgson; 0. Nahoor, Hodg.; O. Burhel, Blyth 
—Blue wild sheep—Barhal. Jerdon, 296. 


This wild sheep is very plentiful about Niti and Laphkhel, and 
there are a few at the head of the Pindar river and some are said 
to occur in the Darma and other valleys to the eastward. They 
frequent the grassy slopes and rocky ground between the upper 
limit of forest and the snow-line 10,000-16,000 feet. The old males 
leave the females from June until September and live by themselves 
in parties of three to twelve or more. In October they begin to 
join the fimales and in November their rutting season commences. 
The lanbing season occurs in May-June. The old males are very 
fat ir. September-October and then yield excellent venison. Barhal 
shooting gives fine sport, but entails hard walking and often very 
difficalc climbing. Both sexes possess horns; those of the male 
measure 20°-30" along the curve and 10’-13” around the base. 
The female is a smaller animal than the male, and has small, de- 
pressed horns only slightly recurved. The bluish-brown coat of 
the old males, with its band of jet black on the lower part of the 

neck and chest and along the flanks and its pure white stomach, 
makes a very handsome rug. Mr. Wilson notes that the males are 
seldom seen far from some rocky ground, to which they rotire when 
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slarmed, and that all are accustomed to place sentries on some 
commanding positions whilst the rest of the flock is feeding. For 
Hodgson’s description see J. A. 8., Ben., 1V., 492: Lyddeker, bid, 
XLIX., ii, 131: Kinloch gives a photograph of the head of a 
male, 25. 


The wild buffalo and the rhinoceros are no longer found west of 

the Sarda, and must be definitively excluded 
from the list of Kamaon mammals. It is 
now only necessary very briefly to indicate the principal animals of 
that portion of Tibet adjoining Kumaon and Garhwél. There we 
have the chds or Tibetan antelope (Kemas Hodgsoni) on the slopes 
near lake Manasarowar and along the head-waters of the Satlaj, and 
the pretty Tibetan gazelle (Piocapra picticaudata), the gawa of the 
Hiniyas. But the most conspicuous and most common amongst 
the larger mammalia is the Kyang or wild-ass (A. Kyang). It 
roams all over the country in troops of ten to twenty. Solitary 
males are, however, met with and frequently bear the marks of the 
eonflict that has led to their expulsion from the drove. Their sum- 
mer coat is close and shining, above clear antelopine-red ; below 
with the entire limbs and muzzle flavescent-white : mane, taft of 
tail and a dorsal line connecting them brown-black. The winter 
coat is rough like that of a camel and the rufous hue is more pro- 
nounced. Almost all writers notice the oocarrence in numbers of 
this animal beyond the passes from British territory into Tibet. 
The chénko or chéngu, Tibetan wolf (Canis laniger) is not anecom- 
mon, though from its habits it is seldom seen. It is very fierce and 
bold, and does considerable damage to the flocks of the Huniyas. 
Hodgson states that F. Diardi, Desm. (Jerdon, 102), the clouded 
leopard, occurs in Tibet, but it is doubtful. The more common lynx 
is the ee of the Huniyas, the Felis isabelltna of Blyth, but there is s 
second smaller cat-like animal, F. Manul, Pallas (F. nvgripectus, 

Hodys.). There are several species of badger, a pole-cat, martens, 

weasels, numerous marmots and leporine animals, a description of 

which will be found in the works noticed in the ‘ References’ at- 

tached to this chapter. The ban-chaur or wild yak (Bos grunniens, 

Lin.) is found in the valleys around the head-waters of the Satla) 

and in similar localities the nydn or ndn (Ovis Ammon, Lin.) is met 

with, though in no great numbers: Dunlop procured a specimenfo the 


Tibetan fauna. 
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yak on the Tibetan side of the snows, in the tract between the Niti 
and the Unta-dhira pass and a specimen of the nydn near the same 
locality. Both these animals are of great size. The tame yak 
exceeds in bulk the ordinary bullock of the plains, and in the expsess- 
ive language of the hill-men, “ the liver of a wild yak is a load for 
a tame one.” Dunlop shot one measuring nine feet around the 
chest, while his horns were sixteen inches in circumference at the 
base and eleven inches half way up. A specimen of the nydn is 
said to have stood thirteen hands high, bat the usual height is 
86"-44.” One measuring 42” high was 74” in length: tail with 
the hair 8” ; ear 6” : horns slong the curve 40” and circumference 
at the base 17.” A head with horns attached will weigh 40It., 
a fair load for a porter in the hills. The mérkhor (Capra megaceros, 
Hut.), the ibex (Capra stbirica, Meyer) and the uridl (Ovis cycloce- 
ros, Hut.) are not found in the Kumaon Himélaya nor in the por- 


tion of Tibet between the sources of the Satlaj and those of the 
Karniili. 


The domestic cattle indigenous to the province are small in size 
oa hte and usually red or black in colour, resembling 
much the Kerry cow in appearance. LEarly 

every morning the village herds are driven to the ridges of the 
ighbouring hills for pasture, and are again collected before sunset 
and housed either in the lower story of the dwelling-house or ina 
temporary shed erected close to the village site. As a rule, the 
is milch cattle are not fed on grain or chaff, 


but are only pastured, and after the harvest 
are allowed to eat down the stalks remaining in the fields. During 


the early winter and summer, when the grass is dry and worthless, 
the cattle from the lower hills of Kumaon are driven to the Bhabar 
for pasturage where they remain from October until May. Whilst 
there, the inhabitants of neighbouring villages in the hills usually 
canton together and construct for themselves temporary sheds of 
boughs of trees with roofs of thatch or leaves. The cattle of the 
upper hills and of the greater part of Garhwél and westward to the 
Tons find pasturage all the year round in the upper hills. Neither 
bullocks nor buffaloes are used for commercial transport, bat they 
share with ponies and women the duty of carrying their owners’ 
baggage in the annual migration to and from the Bhébar. No 
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census of domestic cattle has been taken of late years, but in 1822 
a rough estimate gave 241,314 head distributed as follows :— 








District. 








Kumaznn in 
Gariiwil 





Since then it would be safe to say that the cattle have increased 
by one-third, giving in round numbers an estimate of 321,000 head 
for Kumaon and GarbwaAl, or half a million for the tract between 
the Tons and Sférda, excluding the Tarfi. The cattle in the Tarsi 
temporarily increase in numbers every year by the droves brought 
ap from the plains for pasturage. The average of the returns for 
the three years 1876-77 to 1878-79 shows that 35,000 head of cows 
and bullocks and 4,000 head of buffaloes paid the grazing tax each 
year, to which must be added those which escaped the tax owing to 
local privileges. The number of the latter may be gathered from 
the plough statements, allowing two bullocks for each plough and 
also an average of two cows for each plough, and taking the ploughs 
st 18,000 we have 72,000 head of cattle belonging to the per- 
manent inhabitants of the Tarfi, and adding these to the cattle sent 
for grazing a total of 111,000 for the whole Tar&i or say 600,000 
head of cattle for the entire tract with which we are concerned. 
This is merely an estimate, but it is the nearest that under the cir 
cumstances we can arrive at. 

The greater part of the supply of bullocks for agricultural pur- 
poses is met from the Bhébar, where they are bred in large num- 
bers or are imported from the Oudh districts notably from Nanpéra. 
A pair of light bullocks will cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 and a large 
pair up to Rs. 80. Several attempts have been made to improve 
the local breed of agricultural cattle, but all haye failed. Bulls im- 
ported from Hissar were found to be unable to endure the steamy 
heat and the troublesome insect torments of the Bhaébar and Taréi. 
The cultivators objected to them that they were too heavy for oom- 
mon purposes, and that it required more care than could be bestow- 
ed to bring up the young calves. The foot-and-mouth disease is 
common and in some years rans through whole tracts of country, 
destroying great numbers of cattle: during the year 1881 it has 
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been particularly severe in Kumaun. It is said to be a variety ot 
rinderpest for which no effectual remedy has yet been discovered, 
though, according to some, the leaves of the common Potentills 
dried and powdered and administered internally are said to possess 
prophylactic properties in these cases. Buffaloes are kept in con- 
siderable numbers for milking purposes and manure, and those bred 
in the Bhdbar often attain to an enormous size. There are several 
local breeds varying in value from 20 to 60 rupees each. 

In the Bhotiya mabéls or villages north of the culminating 
range of the Himalaya the chaura-gdi or yak 
(Boe grunntens, Lin.} imported from Tibet 
and the hybrids between that animal and the kine of the country 
are used for carrying purposes. When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid* is called jubdé ; when the parentage is 
reversed, the prodace is called garjo. The jubd is found more 
valuable than the other hybrid or than either of the pure stocks. 
It will carry from two to three maunds and is also used for riding 
in the snows. It is very sure-footed, hardy and docile and cap- 
able of enduring great fatigue. Its price is from 30 to 60 rupees. 
Both varieties breed freely together and with the pure stock ; in 
the former case the race degenerates, but in the latter the offspring 
gradually resumes the characteristics of the pure breed. The yak 
is seldom brought down lower than the summer residence of the 
Bhotiyas, though the jubé goes as far as Ramnagar without appre- 
ciable injury. Those used in the local traffic are bred for the most 
part in Bisahr. 

The sheep and goats used by the Bhotiyas for carrying purposes 
are not bred by them, but are purchased in 
the villages of the Danpur and Badhangarh 
parganas or are imported from the Chamba district of the Panjab 
Himflaya. The latter is the usual course, and in order to keep the 
trade in their own hands, the importers bring only ewes.  Traill’s 
description still holds good :—“The pasture on the upper ranges 
of the Himalaya are found to yield a grass in a peculiar degree 
nutritive to sheep. On the melting of the winter snows, towards 
the end of March, these mountains which, though lofty, are by 
no means precipitous, become covered with verdare, and are then 

1 In Tibetan dzhobu. 


Yak. 


Sheep and goats. 
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resorted to by the flooks of the neighbourhood. A few days are 
naid to suffice to restore the animals to condition, though ever so 
much reduced by the fasts and rigars of the preceding winter. 
The grass of these pastures is distinguished by the shepherds under 
a particular name, and has the universal reputation of being in- 
exhaustible, the growth during the night being said to compensate 
fully for the consumption of the day. The flocks continue here till 
the commencement of the rains, when they are driven to less rich 
pastures on the more southern ridges ; with the setting in of winter, 
they return to the villages. During this season, the sheep are com- 
pelled tobrowse with the goats; branches, chiefly of the oak, being 
cut down for them, and hay, though stored in small quantities for 
cattle, is never given to sheep. In some parts of Garhwil the leaves 
of trees, particularly of the mulberry, are dried and stocked in 
autumm, to serve as fodder for the winter. The demu or mulberry 
is there, consequently, much valued, and the property in its 
foliage forms an object of sale and purchase distinct from the land. 
While on the mountains, the flocks are secured during the night 
in folds ; these are situated along the ridges, and being intended 
for annual resort, are substantially built with layers of dry stone: 
the wall is raised to nine or ten feet, so as to exclude beasts of prey : 
only a singie door of entrance is left, and that of the smallest dimen- 
sions, with the same view, as the leopards, when the door is high, 
break it down without difficulty by leaping against it. In the 
interior, sloping chhappars are erected along one or more sides, 
according to the number of animals to be sheltered. Every village 
has commonly its separate fold at each of the periodical pastures ; 
the ridges in question, consequently, exhibit the appearance of a 
chain of fortified posts, the resemblance being increased by tho 
individual sites of these erections, which, with a view to facility of 
draining, are placed on the sammits of rising grounds.” 


The hill sheep are small with wiry brownish-grey wool, short tails 
and large horns. They arenot good for the tableand are kept for the 
sake of the wool, outof which coarse blankets are made. Attempts have 
been made to improve the breed by the importation of Tibetan, 
English and Australian rams, but hitherto the results are imper- 
ceptible. The common diseases of sheep, such as rot, mange, small- 
pox, &c. are all here prevalent and, in some years, extremely 
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destructive ; the goats are further liable, in wet weather, to a disense 
called khari, which frequently terminates in the loss of the 
hoofs. The casualties are further augmented by exposure and 
fatigae, by accidents, and by wild beasts ; and as the females—even 
those with young at their feet—are not exempted from labor, it 
can be a matter of no surprise that the Bhotiya annually finds 
himself called on to make a fresh outlay for keeping up his stock. 
The common description of sheep carries from ten to sixteen 
pounds and is worth about three rupees. The Tibetan sheep are 
also employed by the Bhotiyas in their carrying trade and are taller, 
stronger and more active than the Kumaon breed. They carry 
from thirty to forty pounds, but being unable to bear the heat of 
the Cis-Himalayan tract are usually kept by their owners at some 
adjoining village in Tibet and are brought into use when the passes 
open. The regular day’s journey is about five miles in consequence 
of the great time required for pasture which is their only subsist- 
ence. 

Goats both those bred in Kumaon and those imported from 
Tibet are also used in the carrying trade. They bear burdens of 
from twelve to twenty-four pounds and are worth four to five ru- 
pees. They are usually chosen from their superior boldness and 
activity as leaders of the flock and are furnished with bells. It is 
chiefly by means of these goats and sheep that the salt and borax 
of Tibet are brought to the lowland markets and there exchanged 
for the commodities of the plains. The salt and borax are carried 
in a sort of pack made of worsted with a pair of pockets called 
karbaj ( phancha in Garhwal) slung across the animal’s back. These 
pockets are partly covered with leather to protect the contents from 
moisture when travelling or when piled on the ground in camp. 
The pack is girthed underneath the body and a band around the 
chest and another crupper-wise under the tail render it perfectly 
safe when moving up or down hill. It is marvellous to observe the 
business-like way in which these little beasts of burden carry their 
loads. Coming upon them on the very narrowest, steepest and 
most slippy ascent or on the brink of a precipice, they seem intent 
only on pursuing their way, not turning aside for anything or any 
one, their obstinacy often causing the traveller uneasiness and al- 
ways teaching him patience. And not the less curious is to observe 
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flocks of them numbering many hundreds meeting in a narrow path, 
each going the contrary way and yet none make a mistake, but per- 
sist in following thoir own leader and patiently overcome all obsta- 
cles in doing so. Goats are sometimes imported from Tibet for 
food or sacrifice, but their flesh is very strong and ill-flavoured. 
The indigenous breed is raisod in the same places and by the same 
people who keep the indigenous sheep. Goats are, as a rule, low 
sized and stoutly made, although those bred in the more northern 
pattis often attain fair proportions. They are subject to the same 
diseases as sheep and are frequently poisoned by eating the rank 
herbage that springs up in the rains. The leaves of the aydr (Andro- 
meda ovalifolia) 80 common about Naini Tal are also said to be fatal 
to goats. The hill-goat is useless for milk-giving purposes and is 
bred chiefly for the carrying trade or for food and sucrifice. 
Large flocks of sheep and goats arrive in the Tarii from the plains 
about the end of October for pasture. They consist for the most 
part of ewes, and as soon as the lambs are sufficiently strong, they 
are again taken to the plains. The sheep brought for the supply 
of the Mussooree and Naini Tal markets usually come from the 
Kangra and Kulu districts of the Panjéb Himdlaya, though the dis- 
tricts of the middle Duab also supply a large number, smaller in 
size, but, when fed on gram for some time, yielding excellent mutton. 


From the earliest years of British rule much attention has 
been paid to collecting information regard- 
ing the pushm or shawl-wool trade with 
Tibet, but with little practical result. The papers by Raper and 
Moorcroft in the earlier records and that drawn up by Captain E. 
Smyth in 1853 are now obsolete, but still present some features of 
interest. Pushm is procurable at all the Tibetan marts at from 
ten to twelve annas per pound, to which has to be added the cost of 
carriage. There are two sorts, the black and white ; the latter being 
more valuable and more common than the former. The pushm of 
the yak is also produced in large quantities, but is much coarser 
than goat pushm. It is not much sought after for export and is 
consumed on the spot for making ropes, cloth for tents and coarse 

blankets for wear. Ruduk and Gartok are the principal marts 

for the sale of shawl-wool, which is procurable also at Taklakhér, 

Chaprféng, Gangri and from Haurba, Chhyulithol Banbuwathol, 
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Shawl-wool. 
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D&béling and Magana. The export trade is principally confined to 
Ladék and Kashmir. The goat-shearing season commences about 
the beginning of June and the hair is not separated from the pushm 
or under-wool by the Huniyas, but is sold as sheared and is subse- 
quently sorted by the purchasers. For some years all the wool 
produced to the north of Gartok and also that from the districts to 
the east and south has, by order of the Chinese authorities, heen 
concentrated there and sold only to Lad&ki and Késhmfri merchants 
or their agents. Still the Kumaoni traders have always been able 
to smuggle some shawl-wool into Kumaon, but the demand is so 
restricted and the market for this class of wool having been already 
well established at Rampur in Bisahr, the quantity has never been 
considerable. The Kumaoni traders are also put to some disad- 
vantage by the lateness of the season at which the passes are open. 
The road from Kundor to Tibet along the valley of the Satlaj by 
which much of the pushm is imported opens very early and the 
traders have time to push up to Taklakhér to the east of the Byans 
pass before our Bhotiyas have begun to cross their passes. Of late 
years a trade in wool, both raw and manufactured, has sprang up, 
but is subject to many vicissitudes. The imports through the 
passes into British territory have been as follows :— 


Year. Raw wool. Blanhete. Value. 
Maunds. Maunds. Rs. 
1877-78... 6,225 1,072 1,09,845 
1878-79 —.... 2,049 255 54,142 
1879-80 —s wee 2,373 311 51,275 


This trade is almost entirely in sheep’s wool and can hardly be 
considered well-established. The Huniyas bring their earliest ven- 
tures to Milam and have their sheep sheared there, selling the pro- 
duce to our Bhotiyas. A certain small amount is also brought by 
the Bhotiyas from Gartok, but only, so it appears, sufficient to give 
them and their women employment in the manufacture of the thick 
woollen blankets known as thalmas and chaptas and the coarse 
gowns Known as chaugas or bakus.! These are distinguished from 
the local woollen manufactures by their having the wool on one side 
combed up so as to resemble a fleece. A Bhotiya is hardly ever to be 
seen without a string of this wool spinning by the simple means of 
a leaden weight and the torsion given by his fingers. The women 

1 Fuller in Rep., 18% 3-79. 
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weave the thread into blankets, which sell at Bageswar feir at from 
five to eight rapees each. The Tibetan wool can be delivered at 
Bageswar at about twenty rupees for 82tb. The coarser wool of 
the Bhotiya sheep is known as bagidh and is entirely consumed 
locally for local wants. There does not seem to be much prospect 
of any important trade arising in wool with Tibet. The pushm is 
limited in supply and fetches uncleaned from Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 per 
82tb. at Bégeswar, and the trade is still practically a monopoly in 
the hands of the agents of the Kashmir and Ludhidna manufec- 
turers The supply of sheep’s wool from all this portion of Tibet 
can hardly exceed 15,000 maunds or 550 tons, quite insufficient to 
establish a special industry and the supply from the carrying sheep 
is consumed locally. Those who are interested in the question of 
the wool-trade with Tibet will find some accurate information on 
the subject in the annual reports of the Department of Commerce. 


The Tibetan or hill pony is imported from Tibet by the Bhotiyas 
and is generally known under the name gdnt. Those brought from 
the Chhamurti district are held in high repute and fetch very high 
prices. The price of the ordinary gint ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs. 
300. They are clumsy, rough and small, but sagacious, strong, 
active, very eure-footed and docile. The pony in more common 
use amongst the hill people is the banjdra variety, bred in large 
numbers along the foot of the lulls. Itisa very hardy, usefal small 
sized animal and does most of the carrying work between the plains 
and the hill sanitaria. Itis worth from twenty to forty rupees. 
Grass, gram, barley-meal, urd and bhat are used as fodder for ponies, 
and the last is the only grain procurable for them in the upper pattis. 


There are two varieties of the domestic dog—the Tibetan mas- 
tiff, which is large, strong with a shaggy coat, very fierce and well 
adapted to defend the flocks of its owner from beasts of prey and 
robbers ; and the hill variety of the common pariah dog of the plains 
The former will not stand well the heat of the plains and owing to 
its fierce disposition is an undesirable pet ; the latter is a finer and 
more handsome animal than his brother of the plains and becomes 
an attached and faithful companion. Both are much subject to 
hydrophobia, and few years pass without its occurrence being 
brought to notice unpleasantly. Ihave heard of Tibetan terriers, 
but have never seen them. 
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Débéling and Magana. The export trade is principally confined to 
Ladék and Késhmir. The goat-shearing season commences about 
the beginning of June and the hair is not separated from the pushm 
or under-wool by the Huniyas, but is sold as sheared and is subse- 
quently sorted by the purchasers. For some years all the wool 
prodaced to the north of Gartok and also that from the districts to 
the east and south has, by order of the Chinese authorities, heen 
concentrated there and sold only to Lad&ki and Kaéshmfri merchants 
or their agents. Still the Kumaoni traders have always been able 
to smuggle some shawl-wool into Kumaon, but the demand is so 
restricted and the market for this class of wool having been already 
well established at Rampur in Bisahr, the quantity has never been 
considerable. The Kumaoni traders are also put to some disad- 
vantage by the lateness of the season at which the passes are open. 
The road from Kunaor to Tibet along the valley of the Satlaj by 
which much of the pushm is imported opens very early and the 
traders have time to push up to Taklakhér to the east of the Byans 
pass before our Bhotiyas have begun to cross their passes. Of late 
years a trade in wool, both raw and manufactured, has sprang up, 
but is subject to many vicissitudes. The imports through the 
passes into British territory have been as follows :— 


Year. Raw wool. Blankets. Value. 
Maundas. Maunds, Rs. 
1877-78... 6,225 1,078 1,09,845 
1878-79... 2,069 255 54,142 
1879-80 we 2,373 311 51,275 


This trade is almost entirely in sheep’s woo] and can hardly be 
considered well-established. The Huniyas bring their earliest ven- 
tures to Milam and have their sheep sheared there, selling the pro- 
duce to our Bhotiyas. A certain small amount is also brought by 
the Bhotiyas from Gartok, but only, so it appears, sufficient to give 
them and their women employment in the manufacture of the thick 
woollen blankets known as thalmas and chaptas and the coarse 
gowns Known as chaugas or bakus.! These are distinguished from 
the local woollen manufactures by their having the wool on one side 
combed up so as to resemble a fleece. A Bhotiya is hardly ever to be 
seen without a string of this wool spinning by the simple means of 
a leaden weight and the torsion given by his fingers. The women 
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weave the thread into blankets, which sell at Bageswar fair at from 
five to eight rupees each. The Tibetan wool can be delivered at 
Bageswar at about twenty rupees for 82tb. The coarser wool of 
the Bhotiya sheep is known as bagidls and is entirely consumed 
locally for local wants. There does not seem to be much prospect 
of any important trade arising in wool with Tibet. The pushm is 
limited in supply and fetches uncleaned from Rs. 60 to Bs. 70 per 
82tb. at Bageswar, and the trade is still practically a monopoly in 
the hands of the agents of the Kashmir and Ludhiéna manufac- 
turers The supply of sheep’s wool from all this portion of Tibet 
can hardly exceed 15,000 maunds or 550 tons, quite insufficient to 
establish a special industry and the supply from the carrying sheep 
is consumed locally. Those who are interested in the question of 
the wool-trade with Tibet will find some accurate information on 
the subject in the annual reports of the Department of Commerce. 


The Tibetan or hill pony is imported from Tibet by the Bhotiyas 
and is generally known under the name gtint. Those brought from 
the Chhamurti district are held in high repute and fetch very high 
prices. The price of the ordinary guint ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs. 
300. They are clumsy, rough and small, but sagacious, strong, 
active, very sure-footed and docile. The pony in more common 
use amongst the hill people is the banjdra variety, bred in large 
numbers along the foot of the lulls. It isa very hardy, useful small 
sized animal and does most of the carrying work between the plains 
and the hill sanitaria. It is worth from twenty to ferty rupees. 
Grass, gram, barley-meal, urd and bhat are used as fodder for ponies, 
and the last is the only grain procurable for them in the upper pattis. 


There are two varieties of the domestic dog—the Tibetan mas- 
tiff, which is large, strong with a shaggy coat, very fierce and well 
adapted to defend the flocks of its owner from beasts of prey and 
robbers ; and the hill variety of the common pariah dog of the plains 
The former will not stand well the heat of the plains and owing to 
its fierce disposition is an undesirable pet ; the latter is a finer and 
more handsome animal than his brother of the plains and becomes 
an attached and faithful companion. Both are much subject to 
hydrophobia, and few years pass without its occurrence being 
brought to notice unpleasantly. I have heard of Tibetan terriers, 
but have never seen them. 
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BIRDS.? 

Tax hill districts of the North-Western Provinces are about 
equally distant from the Brahmaputra on the one hand and the 
Indus on the other, and occupy the central portion of the Himalayan 
range proper. The birds of the Eastern 
HimAlaya approximate tothe Indo- Malayan 
forms in the lower hills; and in Nepal, especially to the north, 
the fauna is characterised by many peculiar and striking forms, 
but few of which are as yet known to cross the Kali into Kumaun. 
lo the Western Himdlaya, the fauna approaches to tbat of the 
western palwarctic region, and stragglers from among some of 
the more typical forms find their way as far as Garhwal. On 
the north the mountain-haunting species of the Eastern palzarctic 
region are found, while to the south is the Indian region proper, 
with its fairly distinctive fauna. The commoner birds of this tract 
are those which are found throughout the Himalayan range, but 
situated as it is, many stragglers from the surrounding regions are 
found among the rarer birds. On the west such species as Coracias 
garrula, Calacanthis burtoni, and others, extend into Garhwal; 
on the north stragglers from Tibet, such as Corvus tibetanus, 
Syrrhaptes tibetanus, Perdiz hodgsunia, &c., are occasionally met 
with ; on the east, Nepilese forms, such as Pulwornis javanicus, 
Oriolus traillit, Cissa sinensis, Henicurus schistaceus, Yuhina occipi- 
talis, &., are found in Kumaun. Stragglers from the lower 
Bengal and Indo-Malayan forms, such as Eurystomus orientalis, 
Prarisomus dalhousia, &., are found in the lower hills and sub- 
Himflayan tracts ; while many of the species inhabiting the plains 
of Northern India extend into the Duns and outer ranges. 


Birds, 


1 This tist of the birds found in the Himélaya between the Kili and the Tons 
has been kindly prepared by Captain G. Marshall, a.m. 
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But little has as yet been recorded of natural history researches 
in this tract, and further observations would probably greatly 
extend the list of birds now given. Probably some fifty more of 
the eastern forms among the vultares,’ eagles, owls. kingfishers, 
hornbills, piculets, barbets, cuckoos, sunbirds, treecreepers, wood- 
shrikes, minivets, Aycatchers, wrens, shortwings, ant thrusbes, tima- 
line birds, bulbuls, chats, warblers, pipits, hilltits, &c., will be found to 
extend into Kumaun. Inthe Déus Afegalurue palustris, Chatornis 
striatus, several Locustellas, Burnesia gracilis, Acridothers gingi- 
mianus, Porsana maruetia; Rallus striatus and Rallus indicus 
may almost certainly be found, though their occurrence has not as 
yet beem recorded. Similarly, on the northern limits, Grandala 
calicolor ; Accentor altaicus, A. strophiatus, A. rubsculoides ; Pica 
bottanensis, Pyrrhocoraz elpinus ; and Tetraogallus tibetanus, though 
not yet recorded, will probably be found ; several species of Dume- 
ticola and Pruparus vinipectus have been found both east and west 
of this tract, but not as yet within its limits. A large number of 
the birds included in this list among the harriers, reedwarblers, 
rubythroats, warblers, willow-wrens, wagtails, pipita, pigeons, quail, 
snipe, sandpipers, and others, are regular migrants, to be found in 
spring and autumn, and probably otber birds of these classes will be 
found from time to time ; and many of the permanent residents, 
which pass the summer in the higher ranges, are found in winter 
in the glens and warm valleys. 


AVES. 

(Nora.— The numbers prefired are those of Jerdon's “Birds of India”; for birds 
not included in Jerdon’s book the number of the most nearly allied species is given, with 
the addition of “bis,” “ter,” §c., a8 the case may be. The references in brackets follow- 
tug the English name are to detailed descriptions of the specie), 

}. Vultur monachus, the great brown vulture (Jerdem I.,6). 5,000 to 10,000 


feet ; rare. 
2. Otogyps calvas, the black king vulture (Jerdon I., 7). Covsmun up to 


about 3,000 feet. 

3. (ter). Gyps himalayensis, the griffon vultare (S. F. Vil, 323), From 
4,000 to 10,000 feet ; common. 

4. Gyps indicus, the long-billed valtare (S. ¥. VIL, 165). 
sub- Himalayan tracts. 

5. Gyps bengalensis, the whit¢-backed vulturc (Jerdou 1,10) Commen up 
to about 5,000 feet. 


In the Dans and 


7 


50 


v. 


11. 


78, 


16. 
nM. 
19. 
80. 
21. 
23. 
24 


37, 
28 


St. 
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Neophron ginginianus, the white scavenger vaiture (Jerdon L 1%). Com 
mon up to 5,000 feet. 


Gypactus barbatus, the Lammergeyer, or bearded vulture. (Jerdon 1, 18), 
6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Falco peregrinus, the peregrine falcon (Jerdon I.,%1). In the Dan, rare;e 
cold weather migrant. 

Falco peregrinator, the sbéhin falcon (Jerdoa I., 26). From 3,900 to 
10,00U feet ; a permanent resident, 

Falco jugger, the lagger, falcon (JerdonI., 30). The Dén, Kumaun, at 
low elevations; rare, 

Falco subbuteo, the hobby (Jerdon §., 83). A cold-weather visitant; rare 
at all elevations. 

Falco severus, the Indian hobby (Jerdon I., 34) 
wél; at low elevations ; rare. 

Falco chiqueras the red-headed merlin (JerdomI., 36). The Dén and warm 
valleys ; nat uncommon. 

Cerchneis tinnuncalus, the kestril (JerdonI., 38), Common at all eleva- 
tions in winter ; breeds at 5,000 fect. 


(dis) Cerchneis amurensia, che eastern red-footed kestril (S. F. II., 597). 
Rare. 


Kumaun and East Garh- 


Microhierax coorulescens, the white-naped pigmy fatcon (Jerdon I, 43) 
Kumaun ; 4,000 feet. Rare, 

Astur palumbarius, the goshawk (Jerdon I., 45). 9,000 to 15,000 feet 
permanent resident. 

Astur badius, the shikra (Jerdon I., 48), Not uncommon at low eleva- 
tions. 

Accipiter pisus, the eparrowhawk (Jerdon I., 51). 
vations ; breeds at 5,000 to 10,000, 
Accipiter virgatus, the Besra sparrowhawk (Jerdon I, 52), Rare. 
Aquila chyysaetos, the golden eagle (Jerdon L, 55). 

vations near the snows, 


Aquila mogilnik, the imperial eagle (S. F. I., 390). The Déa in the cold 
weather ; rare. 


Aquila clanga, the spotted eagle (Jerdon I., 59). The Dan; permanent 
resident; not uncommon. 

Aquila vindhyana, the Indian tawny eagle (Jerdon I., 60). The Din; per-: 
manent resident ; not uncommon. 

Aquila bastata, the long-legged eagle (Jerdon I., 62). 
nent resident ; not uncommon. 


Hieractus pennatus, the booted eagle (Jerdon I, 63), In the Dan and 
warm valleys ;, very rare. . 


Common at all ele 


Rare ; at great ele- 


The D6én; perma- 


Neopus malaiensis, the black eagle (Jerdon 1, 65). 5,000 to 10,000 fees 5 
rare, 


Nisaetus fasciavus, Bonelli’s eagle (Jerdon I, 67). 


At all clevations, but 
. rare, 


Limnaetus caligatue, the ie chaingeable hawk-eagle (Serdén 1., 70). The 
Dim and war *& 


39. 


a0. 


41 


42, 


46. 


<6. 


47. 


48. 


Su. 


$1. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


56. 


57. 


59. 


él. 


65. 
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Limoactus nipalcnsis, the Nepal hawk-cagle (Jerdon I., 78). 5,000 to 
8,000 feet ; rare. 

Vircactus gallus, the ehort-tocd eagle (Jerdon [., 76). The Dés and 
warm valleys; rare. 

Spilorvis cheela, the crested-serpent eagle (Jerdon 1,77), The Dén and 
lower hills; nou uncomimen. 

Pandion bhallaetus, the osprey (Jerdon I, 80). The Dén and valleys of 
big rivera. 

(bis) Potioaetus ,.):mben3, the Himatsyan fishing eagle (8. F. II Ses), 
The Dun anu vail. ys vu! big rivers. 

Haliaetus leacor) ;tu-, the sing-teiled fiebing eagle (Jerdon I., @8). The 
Dans only. 

Buteo ferox, the long -iegged buzzard (Jerdon I, 88). The Dan in winter; 
not very common, 

Buteo Icucecephalus, the upland buszard (Jerdun [., 90). At grcat ele- 
vations; extremely rare, 

Buteo plumipes, the harricr buegard (Jerdou J., 91) Not uncommon from 
6,000 to 8,0U0 fect. 

Butastur tvess, the white-cyed buzzard (Jerdon I., 92). The Dine only ; 
rather rare, 

Circus eyaneus, the ben hacricr (Jerden 1., 95). The lower hills in winter 
only ; rare. 

Circus macrurus the pale harrier (Jerdon I., 96). The Dios; common 
iv winter only 

Circus cincraceur, Montajue's harrier (Jerdon I, 97). The Dans and 


Jower bills, in winter only. 
Circus meiano!eucus, the pied harrier (Jerdon I.,98). The Dans aud lower 


hills in winter only ; very rare. 
Circus swruginosus, the marsh harcricr (Jerdon I., 90). The Duas only ; 
common in winter. 
Heliastur indus, the brahminy kite (JerdonJ., 101). The Dans; only per- 


manent ; not common. 
Milvus affinis, the common parish kite (Jerdon I., 104). .Common up 


to 7,000 feet. 
(bis) Mi:vas govinda, the targer Inijian kite (Hume's rough notes, I 


p. $26). Not uncommion at all cl-vations. 
Pernis ptilorhynchus, the crested honey buzsard (JerdonI., 108). The 


Déns and warm valleys. 
Elanus ceruleus, the black-winged kite (Jerdon I, 112). The Léas and 


warm valleys. 
Strix candida, the grase owl (Jerdon [.,118), The Dans and outer bills ; 


uot uncommon. 
Syrnium newarense, the Nepal brown wood owl (Jerdc 1 J., 122). About 


5,000 to 8,000 feet ; rare. 
Syrpvium ccellatum, the mottled wood ow! Werdon 1,123). ‘he Daus aad 


warm valleys. 
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66, Syrnium nivicotum, the Himalayan wood owl (Jerdon 1,124). 6,000 feet 


67. 


68, 


70. 


73. 


74. 


and upwards; rare 

Asio otus, the long-eared ow! (Jerdon I., 125). At all elevations io the 
winter; rare. 

Asio acc‘pitrinus, the short-eared ow] (Jerdun I, 126). At ail clevations 
in the winter; rare. 

Bubo bengalensis, the rock horned ow! (Jerdon I. 128), The Dans and 
warm valleys only. 

Bubo coromandus, thc dusky horned ow! (Jerdon I., 180). The Déns and 
warm valleys. 

Ketupa ceylonensis, the brown fish owl (Jerdon L, 183). The Duos ana 
wart valicys. 

Scops pennatus, the Indian scops ow! (Jerdon I, 186). At moderate cle- 


vations ; not common. 


74, (bis) Scops suniu, the Indian red scops owl (Jerdon I, 187) At moderate 


74. 


78. 


75. 


76, 


76. 


77. 


7 


80. 


61. 


84. 


91. 


elevations ; not common. 

(ter) Scops spilocephalas, the bure-foot scope owl (S, F. VIL, 352). 5,000 
to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Scops lettia, the Nepal scops owl (Jerdon L, 139). Kumaen only; 5,000 
feet; rare. 

(bis) Scops plumipes, the plume-foot scops owl (S. F. VII, 357). Garhwat 
only ; rare. 

(ter.) Scops bakkamvena, Tennant’s scops ow! (Jerdon I., 139.,8. F. VII, 
359). The Déms and warm valleys. 

Carine broma, the spotted ewlet (Jerdon I., 141), The Dams only, not 
common. 


Glaucidiam radiatum, the jungle owlet (Jerden I., 148). The Dans, 
common. " 


Glaccidtom caculoides, the large barred owlet (Jerdon I, 145). The loaer 
hills up to 6,000 feet. 


Glaucidium brodiei, the collared pigmy owlet (Jcrdon J., 146). From 4,000 
to 10,00) fect ; tolerably common. 


Ninox Jugubris, the dusky hawk owl (Jerdon I, 147, in p. §.F. IV., 285) 
The Dans and warm valleys ; very rare. 


Hirundo rustica, the common swallow (Jerdon L, 187». Not uncommon at 
5,000 to 10,000 feet. 


Hirundo filifera, the wire-tailed swallow (Jerdon I., 189). The Dans only; 
common. 


(ds). Hirunde nipalcnsis, the Himalayan mosque swallow (S. F. V. 262). 
Common up to 8,000 feet. 


Hirundo fluvicola, the Indian cliff swallow (Jerdon I., 161). The Déne 
only ; very local, 


Cotyte sinensis, the Chinese sand martin (Jerdon I, 164), The Dons only; 
common, ; 


Ptigonoprogne rupestris, the e i 
; rag piartin (Jerdon I., 166). t 
10,000 feet ; rare. eget 


93. 


103. 


104. 


4007 


108. 


lli. 


117, 


123, 


123. 
1295. 


127. 


129. 


184. 


136, 
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Chelidon kashmirens(\s, the Kashmir martin (Jerdon I., 167). Irom 7,000 
to 10,000 feet ; not common. 

Cypselus melba, the alpine swift (Jerdon J., 175). Common at 8,008 to 
$,000 feet. 

Cypselus apus, the European swift (Jerdon I., 177). At 6,000 to 10,e00 
feet; very rare. 

Cypselus affinis, the common Indian swift (Jerdon I.,177). Very com- 
mon up to 8,000 feet. 

Collocalia anicolor, the Indian ewiftlet (Jerdon I., 162). At 5,000 to 9,600 
feet; not uncommon. 

Dendrochelidcn coronatue, the Indian created swift (Jerdon I., 165). The 
DGns only; very rare. 

Caprimulgus indicus. The jungle nightjar (Jerdon I, 19%). Up te about 
4,000 feet ; not common. 

Caprimulgus albonotatus, the large Bengal nightjar (Jerdon I, 194). Up 
to about 4,000 feet ; common. 

Caprimulgus ssiaticus, the common Indian nightjer (Jerdon L, 197). Up 
to 6,000 feet ; not common. 

Caprimulgue monoticolus, Franklin’s nightjar (Jerdon I., 198). The Déns 
and up to 5,000 feet ; common, 

Merops viridis, the common bee-eater (Jerdon I., 208), The Déns only ; 
very common. 

Merops philippensis, the blue-tailed bee-eater (Jerdon I., 207). The Déus 
and warm valleys; local. 

Merops swainsoni, the chesnut-headed bee-eater (Jerdon L, 208; 8. F, II, 
163). The Dans; local. 

Nyctiornis athertoni, the blue-ruffed bee-eater (Jerdon I., 211). The Déas, 
local. 

Coracias indica, the common roller (Jerdon L, 314). The Dans; common. 

Coracia garrula, the European roller (Jerdon I., 218). The Bhagirati val- 
ley ; a very rare straggler. 

Eurystomus orientalis, the brosd-billed réller (Jerdon I., 210). Kusmaan 
Bhébar ; very rare. 

Pelargopsis gurial, the Indian stork-billed kingfisher (Jerdon I.,222), The 
Dans; rare. 

Halcyon smyrnensis, the white-breasted kingfisher (Jerdon I., 224). The 
Dans ; common, 

Alceds bengalensis, the little Indian kingfisher (Jerdon L, 230). Common 
along the big rivers. 

Ceryle rudis, the pied kingfisher (Jerdon I., 282). The D4ns only ; com- 
mon, 

Ceryle guttala, the large-crested pied kingfisher (Jerdon I., 334). The Dans 
and warm valleys. 

Pearisomus dalthousie, the yellow-throated broad-bill (Jerdon I, 236). 
From 3,0v0 to 8,000 feet. 

Dichoceros cavatus, the grcat hornbill (Jerdon L, 242). The Dans and 
aub-Himiélayan forcsts, 
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Hydrociesa affinis, the Dehra Dén hornbill (Jerdon IJ., 247). The Dina 
only ; not uncommon. 
Ocyceros biroatris, the common grey hornbill (Jerdon I., 248). The Dang 
only. 
Patmwornis nipalensis, the northern rose-barred paroquct (S. F.I., 335, and 
IL, 10). The Dans only; common. 
Paleornis torquatue, the rose-winged paroquct (Jerdon I., 257). The Ding 
and warm valleys ; common. 
Palwornia purpurcus, the rose-beaded paroquct (S. F. IT, 15). The Done 
and watm valleys; common. 
Palwornia schisticeps, the slaty-headed paroquct (Jerdon I, 261). From 
4,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 
Palwornis javanicus, the red-brensted paroquet (Jcrdon I., 262). In the 
warm valicys; not common, 
Picus himalayensis, the Himaleyan pled woodpecker (Jerdon I, 269), 
From 5,000 o 10,000 feet. 
Picus macei, the Indian spotted woodpecker. (Jerdon I., 27%). From the 
Dane to 6,000 feet 
Picus branneifrons, the brown-fronted woodpecker (Jerdon I., 273). The 
Dans to 6,000 feet. 
Picue mahrattensis, the yellow-fronted woodpecker (Jerdon I, 274). The 
Dins only. 
Hypopicus hyperythrus, the rufoue-bellied pied woodpecker (Jerdon I., 276). 
From 4,000 to 8,000 feet. 
Yungipicus pygmeua, the Himalayan pigmy woodpecker (Jerdon I., 277). 
From 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 
Yungipicus nanas, the southern pigmv woudpecker (Jcrdon J., 278). The 
Dans only. 
Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, the golden-backed woodpeckcr (Jcrdon I., 281). 
From 3,000 to 9,000 feet ; rare. 
Muelleripicus pulrerulentus, the large slaty woodpecker (Jcrdon I., 264). 
The Dins only; very rare. 
Gecinus squamatus, the ecaly-bellicd green woodpecker (Jcrdon I, 286). 
From 4,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 
Gecinus astriolatus, the lesser Indian ercen wsodpecker (Jerdon I., 287). 
The Dans only ; rare. 
Gecinus occipitalis, the black-naped green woodpecker (Jerdon I., 287), 
From 4,000 to 8,000 feet; common. 
Chrysophlegma fjavinucha, the large yellow-naped woodpecker (Jcrdon 
I., 269). From 2,000 to 6,00u fect. 
Chrysophiegma chlorolophus, the lesser ycllow-naped woodpecker (Jcr- 
don I., 269). The Dans and warm vallcys; rare, 
Micropternus pheoceps, the Bengal rufous woodpecker (Jerdon J., 294). 
The Dans and warm valleys ; rare, 
Brochypteruus aurintius, the common goldback woodpecker (Jerdon I., 295). 
The Duns only ; very common, 
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Tiga shoril, the large three-toed woodpecker (Jerdon I., 288). The Dans 
and warm valleys; rare. 

Vivia ionominata, the speckled piculet (Jerdon I., 308). From 3,000 to 
5,000 feet; not sucommon. 

Yunx torguilla, the wryneck (Jerdon I., $03). The Déns only; not uncom. 
moo. 

Megalema marshallorum, the Marshall’s barbet (Jerdon [., 308). From 
4,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Megalema hodgsoui, Hodgson’s green barbet (Jerdon I, 309). The warm 
valleys; common. 

Megalmma caniceps, Frankin’s green barbet (Jerdon I., 310). The Sewaliks 
end Bhébar ouly. 

Megaleme asiatica, the blue-thronted barbet (Jerdon I., 818). The warm 
valleys only. 

Xantholems hemacephala, the crimson-breasted barbet (Jerdon I., $15), 
The DGns anly ; common. 

Cuculus canoraos, the common cuckoo (Jerdon [.. 822). A summer migrant. 

Caculus striatus, the Himalayan cuckoo (Jerdon J., 893). Common from 
8,000 to 7,000 feet. 

Cuculus poliocephalus, the hoary-headed cuckoo (Jerdon I., 324). Com- 
mop up to 6,000 feet. 

Cuculus micropterus, the Indian cuckoo (Jerdon L., $26). Common up to 
about 6,000 feet, 

Hierococcyx varins, the common hawk-cuckoo, (Jerdon I, 329) The 
Déns only ; common. 

Hierococcyx sparverioides, the large hawk-cuckoo (Jerdon I, 831). From 
6,000 to 5,000 feet ; common. 

Cacomantis passerinus, the Iaodian plaintive cuckoo (Jerdon I., 838). The 
Défns and warm valleys; rare. 

Surniculus lugubris, the Drongo cuckoo (Jerdon I., 336) The Dans 
and warm valleys; rare. 

Chrysococcyx maculatus, the emerald cuckoo, (Jerdon I, 338., 8. F. VL, 
161). From 3,000 to §,000 feet; rare. 

Coccystes jacobinus, the pled-crested cuckoo (Jerdon I., 3389). Up to 4,000 
feet ; common in the rains. 

Eudynamis honorata, the koel (Jerdon I., 34). The Dine only ; common 
in the hot weather. 

Centrococcyx rufipennis, the common coucal (Jerdon I., 348). The Déne 
only. 

Taccocua sirkee, the Bengal sirkecr (Jerdon I., 358). The Déns oniy. 

ZEthopyga miler, the Himalayan red honey-sucker (Jerdon I., 362). The 
warm Vallcys only. 

Ethopyga gouldie, the purple-tailed red honey-sucker (Jerdon I., 364). 
The warm valleys only. 

ZEthopyga ignicauda, the fire-tailed red honey-sucker (Jcrdon I., 865). 
The warm valicys only. 
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Aithopyga uipalensis, the maroon-backed honey-sucker (Jerdon 1, 366), 
From 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Hithopyga horsfleldii, the green-backed honey-sucker Jerdon L., 367), 
The warm valleys only. 

@Rthopyge saturate, the bdlack-breasted honey-sucker (Jerdon L, 367). 
Fron 3,000 to 6,0C0 feet. 

Cinnyris asiatica, the purple honey-sucker (Jerdon I., 870). Up to 8,000 
feet; common. 

Cinnyris lotenia, the large purple honey-sucker (Jerdon I, 378). The 
Dehra Daa ; a rare straggler. 

Diceum erythrorhynchus, Tickell’s flower-pecker (Jerdon 1, 374). The 
Déns only ; not common. 

Piprisoma agile, the thick-billed flower-pecker (Jerdon I., 376). The 
Dune and warm valleys. 

Myzanthe ignipectus, the fire-breasted flower-pecker (Jerdon I., 377). 
Komaua only ; very rare. 

Certhia himalayana, the Himalayan tree-creeper (Jerdon I., 360). From 
4,000 to 6,000 feet; common. 

Selpornis spilonots, the spotted grey-creeper (Jerdon I , 38%). The Dins 
only; rare. 

Tichadroma muriariz, the red-winged wall-creeper (Jerdon I., 383). Not 
uncommon, 

Sitte himalayensis, the white-tailed nuthatch (Jerdon J., 385). From 
5,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Sitta castaneoventris ; the chesnut-bellied nuthatch (Jerdon I[., 806) 
The Dias only. 

Sitta cianamomeoventris, the cinnamon-bellied nuthatch (Jerdon I.,3#7). 
From 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 

Dendrophile frontalis, the velvet-fronted blue nuthatch (Jerdun I., 388) 
From 3,000 to 5,900 feet. 

Upupe epops, the European hoopoe (Jerdon I., 390) Not very common. 

Upapa ceylonensis, the Indian hoopoe (Jerdon 1., 392). The Dans and 
warm valleys ; common. 

Lanius lahtora, the Indian grey ahrike (Jerdon 1., 400), The Dans only; 
rare. 

Lanius erythonotus, the rufous-backed shrike (Jerdon L.. 402). Up to 4,000 
fret ; common. 

Lanius caniceps, the jale rufous-backed shrike (8. F. VIL, 374). The 
Debra Din; rare. 

Lanius tephronotus, the grey-backed shrike (Jerdon J., 403). From 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; common. 

Lanius nigriceps, the black-headed eshrike (Jerdon I., 404). From 2,000 to 
6,000 feet ; rare. 

Lanius vittatus, the bsy-backed ahrike (Jerdon I., 408). The Dans end 
warm valleys. 

Lanius cristatus, the brown shrike (Jerdon I., 406). In the cold weather 
only ; not common. 
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Tephrodornis pondiceriana, the common woodshrike (Jerdon ., 610) 
Tte Dans only. 

(bis) Himipus capitalis, the Himaleyan pied sbrixe (8. ¥.1, 486) The 
DGne and up to 5,000 feet; rare. 

Volvocivora eykesil, the black-headed cuckoo shrike (Jerdon I., 404) Tho 
Dé6os and war valieys; rare. 

Volvucivors melaschista, the dark grey cuckoo shrike (Jerdon L, 616). 
Up to 7,0¢0 feet; not common. 

Grauculue ouacei, the large cuckoo abrike (Jerdon I., 417), The Déns 
only, rare. 

Pericrocotus speciosus, the large minivet (Jerdon 1, 419). Up to 8,00 
feet; not uneommon. 

Pericrocotus brevirostris, the short-billed minivet (Jerdee 1, 481). Up 
to 8,0uu feet; common. 

Pericrocotus roseus, tho rosy minivet (Jerdon L, 492). The Déns and 
warin vyallicys. 

Pericrocotus peregrinus, the small minivet (Jerdom 1., 428). The Déos 
only ; common. 

Buchanga stra, the common drongo-shrike (Jerdon 1. 497), Up to 4,600 
feet ; common. 

Dicrurus annectans, the crow-billed drongo (Jerdon I., 430). In the warm 
valleys ; rare. 

Buchanga longicaudata, the long-tailed drongo (Jerdon I., 430). From 4,000 
to 7,000 feet ; common, 

Bauchange cerulescens, the white-bellied drongo (Jerdon L, 488). The 
Dans and warm valleya; rare. 

Chaptia znea, the bronzed drongo (Jerdon I., 438). In the warm valleys , 
very rare. 

Dissemurus grandis, the large racket-tailed drongo (Jerdoa I., 435). In the 
warm valleys; rare. 

Chibia bottentotta, the hair-crested drongo (Jerdon I., 499). In the 
warm valleys; rare. 

Artomus fuscus, the ashy swallow skrike (Jerdon I, 441). From 3,000 to 
5,000 feet ; common. 

Muscipets paradisii, the paradise fycatcher (Jerdon I., 445). In the Dins 
and warm valleys; common, 

Myiagra azurea, the black-naped blae flycatcher (Jerdon I., 450). In the 
warm valleys; rare. 

Leucocerca albicollis, the white-throsted fantail (Jerdon J., 451), From 
2,000 to 6,000 feet , common, 

Leucocerca aureola, the white-browed fasteil (Jerdon I., 452). The Déns 


only ; common. 
Chelidorhynx hypoxantha, the yellow-bellied fantail (Jerdon J., 458). 


The warm valleys; rare. 
Culicicapa ceylonensis, the grey-headed fiyeatcher (Jerdon J., 468). Up 


to 8,000 feet ; very commion. 
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Hemichelidon eibirieus, the sooty flycateher (Jerdon I, 458). From 
6,000 to 10,000 feet; common. 

Alseonax latirostris, the southern brown fiyoatcher (Jerdon I, 459). 
From 3,000 to 8,000 fect ; common. 

Stoporala melanops, the verditer flycatcher (Jerdon J., 468). From 4,000 
to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Cyornis rubdeculoides, the blue-throated redbreast (Jerdon I., 466). Up 
to 6,000 feet ; not common. 

Muscicapula saperciliaris, the white-browed blue fiyeatcher (Je rdon I., 
479). Up to 8,000 feet ; comraon. 

Niltava sundara, the rufous-bellied fairy bluechat (Jerdon “L,(73). Up 
to 5,000 feet; not common. 

Siphia strophiate, the orange gorgetted flycatcher (Jerdon I., 479). From 
6,000 to 8,000 fect; very rare. 

Biphia leacomelanura, the slaty flycatcher (Jerdon I., 479) From 5,000 
to 7,000 feet ; rare. 

(bis). Erythrosterna parva, the white-tailed robin flycatcher (Jerdon J., 
481, S.F. V., 471). The Dang; common. 

(ter.) Erythrosterna hyperythra, the rufous-bellied robin flycatcher (8. 
F. V.,471). The Dé6ns; rare. 

Brythrosterna maoulata, the little pied flycatcher (Jerdon I, 488). From 
3,009 to 6,000 feet; rare, 

Troglodytes nipalensis, the Nepal wren (Jerdon I.,491). From 4,000 to 
10,000 feet , rare. 

Myiophonus temminckii, the yellow-bellied whistling thrush (Jerdon I, 
500). Common up to 8,000 feet, 

Pitta brachyura, the yellow-breasted ground thrush (Jerdon I., 503). 
Not rare up to 5,000 feet. 

Cinclus asiaticus, the brown water ouzel (Jerdon I., 506). Common up 
to 5,0u feet. 

Zoothera monticola, the large brown thrush (Jerdon I., 509). Rare, 6,000 
to 8,000 feet. 

Cyanocinclus cyenus, the blac rock thrusb (Jerdon I., 511). In the Dans 
and low hills in the cold weather. 

Petrophile erythrogaster, the chesnut-bellied thrush (Jerdon I. 514). 5,000 
to 8,000 feet; common. 

Petrophila cinclorhyncha, the blue-headed chat thrush (Jerdon J., 515). 
3,000 to 6,00C feet; common. 

Geocichla citriaa, the orange-headed ground thrush (Jerdon I., 517). Up 
to 5 000 feet ; not common. 

Geocishla unicolor. the dusky grouud thrush (Jerdon I., 619). Up to 
8,000 feet ; common. 

Turdulus wardli, Ward’s pied-blackbird (Jerdon I., 520), 5,000 to 8,000 
feet; common, 

Geocichla dissimilis, the variable picd-blackbird (Jordon I., 521). 7,00@ 
feet; very rare. 
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Merula boulboul, the grey-winged blackbird (Jerdop 1.525) Up to 
6,000 fect ; common. 

Merula albocincta, the white-collared ouzel (Jerdon J., 526). 6,000 to 
8,000 feet ; not rare. 

Merula castanca, the grey-headed ouzel (Jerdon 1., 596). 5,000 to 8,600 
feet ; rarc. 

Turdus atrogularis, the black-throated thrush (Jerdon I, 629). Commus 
in the cold weather, 

Turdus viscivorus, the miseel thrush (Jerdon I., 631). 6,000 to 10,000. 
feet; not common. 

Oreocincla mollissima, the plain-backed mountain thrush (Jerdon 1, 583) 
Very rare. 

Oreocincla dauma, the small-billed mountain thrush (Jerdon I., 533). Up 
to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Grammatuptile striata, the striated jay thrush (Jerdon JI., 11). 5,000 to 
8,900 feet ; not common. 

Pyctorhis sinensis, the yellow-oyed babbler (Jerdon I[., 15). Up to 8,000 
fect ; common. 

Stachyris pyrrhops, the red-billed wren babbler (Jcrdon II., 22). 3,000 
6,000 feet ; rare. 

Pomatorhinus leucogaster, Gould’s scimitar babbler (Jerdon II., 80). The 
Dausa and warm valleys; rare. 

Pomatorhinus erythrogenys, the rusty-cheeked scimitar babbler (Jerdon 
IE, 81) 3,000 to 6,000 feet ; common, 

Garrulax leucolophus, the white-crested laughing thrush (Jerdon II., 45), 
The Ddus and warm valleys. 

Garrulex albogularis, the white-throated laughing thrush (Jerdon II, 38). 
5,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Trochalopteron erythrocepbalum, the red-headed Jaughing thrush (Jer- 
don II., 43). 5,000 to 8,000 feet ; common, 

Trochalopteron variegatum, the variegated laughing thrush (Jerdon {I., 
45). 2,0U0 to 5,000 fect; rare, 

Trovhaloptcron rufogutare, the fufous-chinned laughing thrash (Jerdon 
II., 47). 2,000 to 5,000 feet ; rare. 

Trochalopteron lineatum, the streaked laughiog thrash (Jerdon II., 5v). 
4,000 to 8,000 feet ; very common. 

Actinodurn egertoui, the rufous bar-wing (Jerdou II., &2). 5,000 to 8,000 
feet ; rare. 

Bibia capistrats, the black headed sibia (Jerdon II., 54). 4,000 to 8,000 
fect; vcry commou. 

Malacocircus terricolor, the Bengal babbler TJerdon II., 59). The Dans 
only. 

Argya malcolmi, the large grey babi ler (Jerdon II., 64). The Duns only. 

Chatarrhen caudata, the striated bush-babbler (Jerdon I1.,67). ‘The Duns 
only. 

Chatarrhees earlii, the striated reed-babbler (Jerdon IL, 6#). The Duw 
only. 
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Hyptipetes paaroides, the Himalayan biack bulbul (Jerdou IL, 77). S,0uu 
to 8,060 feet ; common 

Hypeip tes melellaud!, the rafous-belliod bulbul (Jerdon IL, 79). From 
8,000 to 8,000 fect; common. 

Rubigula fiaviventris, the black-crested ycllow balbul (Jerdon II., 88). 
3,C00 to 6,000 feet; rare. 

Otocompsa leucogenys, the white-checked crested bulbul (Jerdon II, 90). 
Up to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Pycnonotus pygeus, the common Bengal bulbul (Jerdon II, 93). Op to 
7,000 feet ; common. 

Pycnonotus hemorrheus, the common Madras bulbal (Jerdon II, 94). 
The Dana only. 

Phyllornis aurifrons, the gold-fronted green bulbul (Jerdon II., 99) The 
Déus and warm valleys. 

Fhyllorois hardwickii, the blue-winged green bulbul (Jerdon II., 100), 
Up to 6,00y feet, not rare. 

Tora typhia, the white-winged green balbul (Jerdon II., 103). The Déns 
and warm valleys. 

Oriolus kundoo, the Indian golden oriole (Jerdor IL, 107). Up to 
4,900 feet ; comwon. 

Oriolus indicue, the black-naped Indian oriole (Jerdon II., 109). The 
Ddons only; rare. 

Oriolus melanucephalus, the black-headed oriole (Jerdon II., 110). The 
Déns and warm valleya. 

Oriolus traillis, the maronne oriole (Jerdon IL, 112). Kumaon only ; rare. 

Copsych: ; saularis, the magpie robin (Jerdon II., 114). Up to 4,000 feet; 
COMLUOn, 

Kittaciucla macroura, the shama (Jerdon II., 116). In the Dans only; 
very rare, 

Myiomela leucura, the white-tailed blue-chat (Jerdon II., 118). 6,000 to 
9,000 feet; very rare, 

Thamnobia cambaieusis, the brown-backe@ Indiao robio (Jerdon IIL, 122). 
The Duns only ; common, 

Pratincola caprata, the white-winged black robin (Jerdon II., 123). Up 
to 6,0C0 feet ; comnion. 

lratincola iudicus, the Indian bush-chat (Jerdon II., 124). Up to 5,000 
feet; common. 

Pratincola ferreus, the dark-grey bush-chat (Jerdon IJ., 127). Up to 
6,000 feet ; common, 

Ruticilla rufiventris, tbe Indian redstart (Jerdon HI, 187). The Dans 
and warw valleye. 

Ruticilla hodgsoni, Hodgson’s redstart (Jerdon IT, 138). Near the snows; 
rare. 

Ruticilla erythogastra, the white-winged rcdstart (Jerdon IL, 139). Near 
the snows; rare. 

Ruticilla frontalis, the blue-fronted redstart (Jerdon JJ., 141). Near the 
suoWws;, CoWmMON. 
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Raticilla ca@ruleocephala, the blue-headed redstart (Jerdon I, 141). Is 
the higher valleys ; common. 

Rhyacucnis frligioosas, the plumbeous water-rotin (Jerdos IL, 142). Up 
to the snow level; common. 

Chamarrornis leacocephalus, the white-capped redstart (Jerdon IL, 143). 
Up to the snow level; common. 

Larvivora superciliaris, the blue woodchat (Jerdon [1., 145). In valleys, 
3,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Ienthia cyanara, the white-breasted blue woodebat (Jerdon II, 146). 
From 4.000 to 8,000 feet, 

Calliope kamt-chatkensis, the common ruby-throat (Jerdon Il, 16@). 
The Déne in the cold weather. 

Calliope pectoralis, the white-tailed ruby-throat (Jerdon II., 183). Ie the 
elevated valleys. 

Cyanecula suecica, the Indian blue-throat (Jerdon If., 152). Ino the Déaos 
in winter. 

Acrocephalas stentorius, the large red-warbler (Jerdon 11, 184). In the 
Dans in winter. 

Acrosepb:lns dumetoram, the lesser red-warbler (Jerdon II., 188). The 
valleys and lower hills. 

Acrocephalus agrioolus, the paddy-feld warbler (Jerdon IL, 186). The 
valleys and lower hills. 

(6is.) Horornie pallidus, the pale hill-warbler (S&F. 111, 241), From 
4,000 to 8,00 feet ; rare. 

Orthotomus sutoria, the Indian tailor-bird (Jerdon 11.,165). The Dins 
and warm valleys. 

Prinia stewarti, Stewart’s wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 171). The Déns 
only ; common. 

Prinia gracilis, Franklio’s wren-warbler (Jerdon Jf, 179). Common st 
moderate elevations. 

Privia cinereo-capilla, Hodgsons’ wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 178). The 
‘Dfins and lower hills. 

Prinie hodgsoni, the Malabar wren-warbler (Jerdon II.,178) Probably 
identical with No. 536. 

Cisticola cursitans, the rufous grase-warbler (Jerdou II, 174), The Dins 
only ; rare. 

Drymaca inornata, the common wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 178). The 
Diins only ; common. 

(die) Drymosca rafescens, the great rufous wren warbler (8. F. I, 437). 
The Dans only ; rare. 

Suya crinigera, the brown mouutain wreo-warbler (Jrdun II, 163). 
At 8,000 to 83,800 feet. 

Suya atrigularis, the black-breasted wren-warbler (Jerdon IF, 184). From 
4,000 to 6,000 feet ; rare. 

Franklinin buchanani, the rufous-fronted wren-warbler (Jerdon IL, 186). 
The Dans only ; rare. 
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Aypolais rama, Sykes’ warbler (Jerdon II., 189). The Dine only; not 
common. 

Phyloscopus tristis, the brown tree-warbler (Jerdon IT., 190). The Déns 
in the cold weather. 

Phylloscopus magnirostris, the large-billed tree-warbler (Jerdon IT., 191). 
Not uncommon. 

Phylloacopue nitidus, the bright-green tree-warbler (Jerdon II., 198). 
Not common, 

Phytloscopus viridanue, the greenish tree-warbler (Jerdon II., 193). 
Common in the cold-weather. 

(6u.) Phylioscopue tytlerl, Tytler’s tree-warbler (S. F. HI, 243N) 
Kumaun ooly 5 rare. 

Phylloscopus afiinis, Tickell’s tree-warbler (Jerdon IJ., 194). In the cold 
weather, not common, 

Phytloscopus indicus, the olivaceous tree-warbler (Jerdon II, 194). In 
tho cold-weather ; rare 

Regauloides occipitulls, the large crowned warbler (Jerdon IT.,196) Debra 
Dan ; very rare, 

(4is.) Reguloides hamli, Brook’s tree-warblee (S. F. VII., 131). In the 
Dina only ; common in winter, 

Regulvides proregulua, the yellow-rumped warbler (Jerdon II., 197). 
Not uncommoon. 

Reguloides virdipennis, the green-winged warbler (Jerdon II., 198). Not 
pOcomMMmon. 

Culicepeta burkii, the black-browed warbler (Jerdon II., 199). In the 
higher valleys; rare. 

Abrornis schisticeps. the black-eared warbler (Jerdon I/., 201). 5,0:.0 to 
8 000 feet; common, 

Abrornis aibosuperciliarls,.the white-browed warbler (Jerdon II., 202). 
Viry common 

Regulus himalayensis, the Himalayan fire-crest (Jerdon II., 206) 8,000 
to 10,000 feet; rare, 

Sylvia atfiois, the allied grey warbler (Jerdon If., 209). The Dins only 
ia the cold-weather, 

Henicurus maculatus, the spotted forktail (Jerdon II., 212. Up to 6,000 
feet ; common. 


Henicuras schistaceus. the aslaty-backed forktail (Jerdon II, 214). 
Kumaun only ; rare. 


Henicarus scouleri, the short-tailed forktail (Jerdon II., 214). 2,000 to 
6,000 feet ; common. 


Motacilla madraspatensis, the pied wagtail (Jerdon II., 217). The Dans 
only ; common. 

(ois) Motacilla hodgsoni, Hodgson’s pied wagtail (S. F.I., 26). Up to 
10,000 feet ; sot common. 


Motacilla pereonate, the black-faced. wagtail (Jerdon U,, 218). The Dans 
only in the winter. 
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Calobates melanope, the grey and yellow wagtall (Jerdon IJ., 298). Up 
to 10,000 feet } common. 

Budytes cimereceapilla, the grey-capped field wagtail (Jerdon If, se2; 
S.F. VI., 368) The Dine only. 

(bie.) Budytes melanocephals, the black-hesded ficid wagtail (68 F. VI, 
363). The Déns only. 

(tr.) Budytes flava, the yellow wagtall (8S. F. VI., 368). The Dins 
only ; common. 

Budytes calcarate ; the black asd yellow wagtail (S. F. VII., 401). Up to 
8,0U0 feet ; not commun. 

(bis) Budytes citreola, the grey-headed yellow wagtai) (8. ¥. VII, 401). 
The Déus In winter. 

Antbue maculatux; the Indian tree-pipit (Jerdon II., 228). Up to 8,000 
feet ; not rare. 

Anthas arboreus ; the tree pipit (Jerdon II, 229). Inthe Dans in the cold 
wenther. 

Corydalla rafnia, the Indian titlark (Jerdon IJI., 282). The Dans and 
warm valleys. 

Agrodroma sordida,; the brown rock-pipit (Jerdon II., 286). Up to 3,000 
feet ; not common, 

Antbus rosaceus, the vinows-throated pipit (Jerdon IT, 237). 8,000 to 
12,000 feet ;c¢ mmon. 

Heterura sylvans, the upland pipit (Jerdon IL, 239). 3,008 to 8,000 feet ; 
common. 

Cochos purpurea, the purple thrush-tit (Jerdom IT, 218). 8,000 to 8,000 
feet ; rare. 

Cochoa viridis, the green thrush-tit (Jerdon II, 248). 3,000 to 8,000 feet ; 
rare, 

Pteruthias erythropterns, the red-winged shrike-tit (Jerdon II, 245). 
4,00@ to 6,000 feet ; rare. 

Leiothrix lutea, the red-bliled hill-tit (Jerdon II, 250). Up to 8,000 feet ; 
not uncommon. 

Hive strigula, the stripe-throated hill-tit (Jerdun II., 252). 8,000 to 9,000 
feet ;net common. 

Siva cyanouroptera, the biue-winged hill-tit (Jerdon 11,383). Kumao 
7.000 feet ; rare. 

Ixulus favicollis, yellow-naped flowerpeeker (Jerdon II., 288) 6,000 to 
3,000 feet ; not rare. 

Yuhina occipitalis, the slatey-headed hill-tit (Jerdon II, 261). Kumaon, 
8,000 feet ; rare. 

Zosterops palpebrosus, the white-eyed tit (Jerdon II., 265). Common up 
to 7,000 feet. 

Sylviparus modestus, the yellow-browed flowerpecker (Jerdon Il, 967). 
4,000 to 8,000 feet ; not common. 

Egithaliscus erythrocepbalus, the red-hoaded tit (Jerdon II, 870). 4,000 
to 8,000 feet ; very common. 
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Lophophanes melanolopbus, the crested black-tit (Jerdon If, 273). 5,600 
to 8,000 feet ; common. 

Lopb phanes rufonuchalis, the Simla black-tit (Jerdun II., 274). 9,008 te 
19,00 feet ; not rare. 

Parus monticolus, the green-backed tit (Jerdon IL, 277). 4,000 to 6,000 
fcet ; very comnion. 

Parus nipalensis, the Indian grey-tit, (Jerdon II, 278; 8.F. VIT., 390N). Up 
to 7,000 feet, not common. 

Machlolophus xanthogenys, the yellow-cheeke4 tit (Jerdon II., 279). 4,000 
to 8,000 feet ; not very eommoa. 

C rvus tibetanus, the Thibet raven (Jerdon II, 294). At great eleva- 
tions ; rare. 

Corvas culminetus, the Indian corbie (Jerdon I1., 295). The Déne only, 
common 

Corvus intermedius, the blackhill crow (Jerdon Il. $97). 4,00 to 9,000 
feet ; common. 

Corvus splendens, the common Indian crow (Jerdan I[., 208). Up to 6,000 
feet ; common. 

Nucifraga hemispile, the Himalayan nut-cracker (Jerdon II, 304). 6,000 
to 10,000 fect ; common. 

Garrulus bispecularis, the Himalayan jay (Jerdon II., 897). 5 000 to 6,000 
feet ; common, 

Garrulus Janceolatus, the black-throated jay (Jerdun IT., 308). 4,000 to 
8,100 feet ; very common. 

Urociasa occipitalls, the red-billed blue tosgpie (Jerdon IJ, $08). 3,000 te 
5,000 feet ; common. 

Cissa chinensis, the green jay (Jerdon II., 312). Ia Kuamaen only ; up to 
7,000 feet ; rare. 

Dendrocitta rufa, the common Indian magpie (Jerdon II , 314). The Duns 
only ; common. 

Dendrocitta himalayensis, the Himflayan magpie (Jerdon II, 316). Upto 
56,000 feet ; common. 

Fregilus himalayanus, the Himalayan chougb (Jerdon II, 319). Aé high 
elevations ; rare. 

Sturnus vulgéris, the common starling (Jerdon II, 321). The Dins ia 
winter only ; rare. 

Sturnopastor contra, the pied starling (Jerdon IL, 328). The DGns only; 
conmon. 

Acridotheres tristis, the common mynah (Jerdon IL., 825). Up to 7,008 
fect ; common. 

Acridotheres fuscus, the jungle mynah (Jerdon II., 327), Up to 7,000 feet 5 
common. 

Sturnia pagedarum, the Brahminy mynah (Jerdon IL, 329). The Déns 
only ; not common, 

Sturvia melabarica, the grey-headed mynah (Jerdon IL, 380). The lower 
hills; rare 
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Pastor roscus, the rose-cloured starling (Jerdon Il, 388). The Déns 
only ; common. 

Saraglossa spiloptera, the epotted-winged stare (Jerdon II., 886). Up to 

6,000 feet; common. 

Eulabes intermedia, the Nepa! hill mynab (Jerdon 11., 889). The Kumaon 
bhébar; rare. 

Ploceus philippinus, the common weaver-bird (Jerdon II., 948; 8. F. VI. 
399), The Dana; common. 

(bis) Ploceus megarbyachus, the great billed weaver-bird (8. F JIL, 406), 
Kumeun bhabar ; rare. 

Ploceus manyar, the striated weaver-bird (Jerdon [1., 848). The Dos 
only ;.common. 

Mucia rubronigra, the chestnut -bellied mupia (Jerdon [1., 358). The Daas 
only ; rare. 

Munia punctulata, the spotted munta (Jerdon II., 354). Up. to.6,000 feet ; 
not uncommon.. 

Munvia acuticauda, the Himdlayan munia (Jerdon II., 856). Up to 5,000 
feet 3 not common. 

Munia walabarica, the plain brown mania (Jerdon II., 357). The Dans 
only ; common. 

Estrelda amandava, the red wax bill (Jerdon I[., 359). The D6us to warm 
valleys; rare. 

Passer indicus, the Indian house-sparrow (Jerdon II, 862). Up to 7,000 
feet ; very common. 

Passer cinnamomeus; the cinnamon-headed sparrow (Jerdon II,, 865). 4,000 
to 7,000 feet ; common. 

Passer montauus, the mountain sparrow (Jerdon IJ., 666). From 3,000 to 
7,000 feet ; rare. 

Gymnoris fiavicollis, the yellow-throated sparrow (Jerdon II., 368). Upto 
4,000 feet ; common. 

Emberiza stracheyi, the white-necked bunting (Jerdon II., 372). From 5,000 
to 10,000 feet ; rare. 

Emberiza huttoni, the grey-necked bunting (Jerdon II., 373). Bhagirathi 
valley ; rare. 

Eoberiza facata, the greyheaded bunting (Jerdon II., 375). Kaélsi on the 
Jumaa ; not rare. 

Emberize pusille, the dwarf bunting (Jerdon II., 376). Inserted on Jerdon's 
authority. 

Melophus melanicterus. the crested black bunting (Jerdoo II, 381). The 
Dons and warm valleys. ‘ 

Hesperiphona icteriodes, the black and yellow grossbeak (Jerdon Ii., 384.) 
GarhwA&l, newt the snows. 

Hesperiphonsa affinis, the allied grossbeak (Jerdon II.,.885). Kumaon, near 
the snows. 

Mycerobas melanoxanthus, the spotted winged grossbeak (Jerdon II., 336). 
Dehra Dan, up to 10,000 feet ; rare. 
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Mycerobas carnipes, the white-winged grosebeak (Jerdon IT, 367), 
Kumaon, near the snows ; rare. 

Pyrrhula erythrocephala, the red-headed bullffnch (Jerdon II., 389). 6,000 
to 10,000 feet ; rare. 

Carpodacus erythrinus, the common rosefinch (Jerdon 11, 398) Up to 
10,000 feet ; not rare. 


Propasser rhodopeplus, the spotted-wiuged rosefinch (Jerdon II., 400) 
Mussoorie ; rare. 


Propasser rhodochlamys, tho red-mantled rosefinch (Jerdon II., 401), 
Carbwal ; rare. 

Propisser rhodochrous the pink-browed rosefinch (Jerdon II., 402). 5,v00 
to 10,000 feet ; not rare. 

Propasser pulcherrimus, the beautiful rosefinch (Jerdon I!., 402). Rumaon 
(teste Jerdon). 

(bis.) Propasser ambiguus, Wilson’s rosefinch (S. F. I1., 326). Garhwél 
6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Callacanthis burtoni, the red-browed finch (Jerdon If,, 107). The interior 
of Garbwal ; rare. 

Carduelis caniceps, the Himélayan goldfinch (Jerdon II., 408), 6,000 to 
10,000 feet ; comwon. 

Hypacanthis spinoides, the Himélayan siskin (Jerdon II., 409), 4,000 to 

*9,000 fect ; not common, 

Metoponia pusilla, the gold-headed finch (Jerdon IE, 410} Common in the 
interior of GarhwéL 

Fringilla montifringilla, the mountain finch (Jerdon IL., 412). Mussoorie 
(teste Wlutton) ; doubtful. 

(vis) Fringillauda sordida, the Himalayan larkfluch (S. F.I,, 43), In the 
interior of Garhwal. 


Mirafra assamica, the Bengal bushlark (Jerdon II., 416). Inthe Déns; 
very local. 


(dis) Mirafra immaculata, the mountain bushlark (S. F. T., 41). Near Chak- 
rata (Marshall) ; rare. 


Mirafra erythroptera, the red-winged bushlark (Jerdon IL, 418). In the 
Dns only ; not common. 


Pyrrhulauda grisea, the black-bellied floch lark (Jerdon II., 424). In the 
Dans only ; common. 

Calandrella brachydactyla, the short-toed lark (Jerdon II, 426). The Dans 
only, in winter; rare. 

Otocoris penicillata, the horned lark (Jerdon II., 429). In the interior of 
Kumaon, 


Alauda dulcivox, the Himélayan skylark (Jerdon II., 433; S. F. I. 39), At 
all elevations ; not common, 


Alauda gulgula, the Indian skylark (Jerdon Il, 484). The Dans only; 
rare, 


Crocopus phenicopterus, the Bengal green pigeon (Jerdon IIL, 447). The 
Duos only ; not common. 
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Crocopus chlorigaster, the southern greeu pigeon (Jerdon LII., 448). The 
D6ous only ; not common. 

Sphenocercus sphenurus, the kokla green pigeon (Jerdon ILI., 453). 4,000 
to 8,000 feet ; common. 

(6is.) Sphenocercus minor, the lesser kokla (8. F. III, 955). Jn the warm 
valleys of Garhwil. 

Alsocomus hodgsoni, the speckled wood pigeon (Jerdon IIL, 463). Iaterior 
of Kumaon and Garhwal; rare. 

Pa.ambus casiotis, the Him&layan cushat (Jerdon III, 464). Loterior of 
Kumaon and Garhwil; rare. 

Palumbena eversmanoi, the Indian stock pigeon (Jerdon LII., 467). The 
Dons only, iu winter ; rare, 

Columba intermedia, the Indian rock pigeon (Je: Jon III., 469). The Dans 
only ; common. 

Columba rupestris, the blue hill pigeon (Jerdon III, 470). Rare; probably 
migratory. 

Columba leuconota, the white-bellied pigeon (Jerdon III., 471). Near the 
snows. 

Turtur pulchratas, the ashy turtle dove (Jerdon I1I., 476; 8. F. VI, 421). 
6,000 to 10,000 feet ; common 

Turtur cambaiensis, the brown turtle dove (Jerdon III, 478). The Déns 
and lower hills ; common. 

Turtur suratensis, the spotted dove (Jerdon III,, 479). Up to 6,000 feet ; 
common. 

Turtur risoria, the common ring dove (Jerdou IIT., 481) Up to 4,000 
feet ; common. 

Turtuor humilis, the red turtle dove (Jerdon III., 482). The Déns and 
warm valleys ; rare. 

Chalcophaps indica, the bronze-winged dove (Jerdon III., 484). Upto 
4,000 feet ; not common. 

Pterocles exustus, the common sandgrouse (Jerdon III , 602). The Diéns 
only ; rare, 

(6ie.) Syrrhaptes tibetanus, the Tibetan sandgrouse (8. F. VJI., 425). On 
the northern borders, 

Pavo cristatus, the common peacock (Jerdon ILL, 606). The Dius only ; 
common. 

Lophophorus impeyanus, the monél (Jerdon III., 510). From 8,000 to 
12,000 feet ; not uncommon. 

Ceriornis satyra, the Sikkim horned pheasant (Jerdon III., 516). From 
9,000 feet to snow line. 

Pucrasia macrolopha, the koklés pheasant (Jerdon III., 624). 6,000 to 
10,000 feet; not rare. 

Phasianus wallichii, the chir pheasant (Jerdon LIL, 527). 5,080 to 10,000 
feet ; scarce. 

Euplocomus albocristatus, the white-created kalij pheasant (Jerdoa L., 


532). Up ty 4,000 feet ; common. 
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Gallus ferrugineus, the red jungle fowl (Jecdon IiI., 686). The Dans and 
warm valleys. 


Tetraogallus himalayensis, the Himalayan snowcock (Jerdon III, 649). 
At great elevations. 


Lerwa nivicola, the snow partridge (Jerdon IIL, 555). Near the snow 
line. 


Francolinus vulgaris, the black partridge (Jerdon III., 558). Up to 6,000 
feet ; common. 

Caccabis chukor, the chukor (Jerdon III.. 664). 6,000 to 9,000 feet : not 
common. 


Ortygornis ponticeriana, the grey partridge (Jerdon III , 569). In the Dins 
only ; common. 


Ortygornis gularis, the kyah partridge (Jerdon III., 572). Kumaon Taral; 
rare. 

(61a) Perdix hodgsonie, Mrs. Hodgson’s partridge (S, F. VIL, 432). Above 
17,000 feet ; very rare. 

Arboricola torqueolus, the blaok-throated bill partridge (Jerdon III, 677). 
4,000 to 9,000 feet ; common, 

Arboricola rufogularia, the rufous-throated hill partridge (Jerdoo LL, 
678), Kumeaon only; rare. 

Perdicula asiatica, the jungle bush-quail (Jerdon I11.,581). The Dans and 
warm valleys, 

Coturnix communis, the corn quail (Jerdon III, 686). Up to 4,000 feet; 
commou. 

Coturnix coromandelica, the rain quail (Jerdon III., 58@). The Dans only ; 
common. 


Excalfatoria chinensis, the blue-throated quail (Jerdon ITI., 591). The 
Dans only ; rare. 


Turnix taigoor, the black-breasted bustard quail (Jerdgn III, 595). The 
Dans ;s common, 

Turnix joudera, the larger button quall (Jerdon I1I., 599). Kumaon ; lower 
hills, 


Turnix duesumieri, the button quail (Jerdon III, 600). The Debra Din 
only ; not common. 

Sypheotides bengalensis, the florikin (Jerdon III., 616). The Déns only ; 
not rare. 

Sypheotides aurita, the lesser florikin (Jerdon IIL, 619). The Déns only; 
rare.. 

Glareola lactea, the small swallow plover (Jerdon IlI., 682). The Dans 
only ; not common. 

Agialitis curonica, the Indiau ringed plover (Jerdon IIL, 640). The Dios 
only ; rare. 

Chettnsia gregaria, the black-sided lapwing (Jerdon Il[., 644). Rare; 
migratory. 


Chettasia leucura, the white-tailed lapwing (Jerdon III., 646). The Dénss 
rare ; migratory. 
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Lobivanelus indicus, the red wattled lapwing (Jerdon III., 648). Up to 
4,000 feet ; common. 

Sarciophorus bilobuy, the yellow wattled lapwing (Jerdon III., 649). The 
Né6us; 4 rere straggler. 

Hoplopterus ventralis, the spur-winged lapwing (Jerdon III., 650). By 
the big rivers. 

Eeacus recurvirostris, the great stone-plover (Jerdon III., 652). The 
DGns ; a rare atraggler. 

CEdicnemus crepitans, the atone-plover (Jerdon III. 654). The Duns only ; 
not common. 

Grus leucogeranus, the large white crane (Jerdon III., 663), Migrating } a 
rare straggler. 

Grus cinerea, the common crane (Jerdon III., 661). An occasional cold- 
weather migrant. 

Anthropoides virgo, the demoiselle crane (Jerdon III., 666). An occasional 
cold-weather migrant, 

Scolopax rusticola, the woodcock (Jerdon III., 670). Up to 19,000 feet ; 
not comaion. 

Gallinngo nemoricola, the wood snipe (Jerdon III, 672), The Dans; not 
common. 

Gallinago solitaria, the Himdlayan solitary snipe (Jerdon III., 673). Upto 
12,000 feet ; rare. 

Gallinago scolopacinus, the common snipe (Jerdon III, 674). The Dans, 
common in winter. 

Gallinago gallinula, the jack snipe (Jerdon III., 674). the Déns ; common 
ip winter. 

Rhynchea bengalensis, the painted snipe (Jerdon III.,677). The Dane 
only ; not rare. 

Ibidorhynchus struthersii, the red-billed curlew (Jerdon III, 685). In the 
interior ; rare. 

Machetes pugnax, the reff (Jerdon III,, 687). The Dins only; in the 
winter, 

Tringa mivita, the little, stint (Jerdon IIL, 690). In the Dins {io winter ; 
occasionally. 

Tringa temminckii, the white tailed stint (Jerdon III., 691). In the Déns, 
in winter ; occasionally. 

Actitis glareola, the spotted sandpiper (Jerdon III, 697). In the Duns in 
winter ; occasionally. 

Actitis ochropus, the green sandpiper (Jerdon III, 698). An occasional 
migrant. 

Actitis hypoleucos, the common sandpiper (Jerdon III., 699). Along the 
shores of rivers, 

Totanus glottis, the greenshanks (Jerdon III, 700). An occasional 
migrant. 

Totanue stagnatilis, the little greenshaoks (Jerdon III., 701). A rare 
migrant, 
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Totanus fuscus, the spotted redshanks (Jerdon III., 702). A rare 
migrant. 

Totanus calidris, the redehanks (Jerdon III. 702). A rare migrant. 

Himantopus candidus, the stilt (Jerdon III., 704). A rare migrant in the 
Dins. 

Metopidus indicus, the bronze-winged jacana (Jerdon III, 708). The 
Kumaun Tarfi and Dans. 

Hydrophasianus chirurgus, the pheasant-tailed jacana (Jerdon II, 709). 
The Didus and warm valleys. 

Fulica atra, the baldcoot (Jerdon III., 715). The DGns and warm 
valleys, 

Gallinula chloropus, the water-hen (Jerdon III, 718). Up to 6,000 feet ; 
common. 

Erythra pheenicura, the white-breasted water-hen (Jerdon III., 720). In 
the Déns ; common. 

Porzana akool, the brown rail (Jerdon III., 722). The Déne ; rather 
rare. 

Porzana bailloni, Baillon’s crake (Jerdon III., 728). Up to 5,000 feet ; not 
common. 

Porzana fueca, the ruddy rail (Jerdon III, 724). Bhim Tél ; rare. 

Leptoptilus javanicus, the hair-crested stork (Jerdon III, 782). The Déna 
only ; rare, 

Myeteria australls, the black-necked stork (Jerdon III., 734). The Dan: 
only ; rare. 

Ciconia nigra, the black stork (Jerdon III., 735). The Dans only. 

rare. 

Ciconia alba, the white stork (Jerdon III, 736). The Duns only, 
rare. 

Ciconia episcopa, the white-necked stork (Jerdon III., 737). The Du. 
only ; rare. 

Ardea cinerea, the blue heron (Jerdon III., 741). The Dans and lower 
hills ; rare. 

Ardea purpurea, the purple heron (Jerdon III., 743). The Duns only ; 
rare. 

Herodias alba, the large egret (Jerdon III., 744). The Dins cnly; 
rare. 

Herodias intermedia, the smaller egret (Jerdon III., 746). The Dans 
only. 

Herodias garzetta, the little egret (Jerdon III., 746). The Dans only; 
rare. 

Buphus coromandus, the cattle egret (Jerdon III., 749). The Dans 
only. 

Ardeola grayi, the pond heron (Jerdon III., 761). The Duns only ; 
common. 

Batorides javanica, the little green heron (Jerdon HI., 763). The Das 

only. 
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Ardetta cinnamomes, the chestnut bittern (Jerdon III., 765). Bhim Tal ; 
common. 

Botanras stellaris, the bittern (Jerdon III, 767) The Déus only; 
rere. 

Nycticorax griseus, the vight heron (Jerdon III., 7586). The Détns and warm 
-valleys ; rare, 

Tatitalus leucocephalus, the pelican ibis (Jerdon JII., 761). The DGus only; 
rare, 

Threskiornis melanocephalua, the white ibis (Jerdon J1I., 768). The Dans 
only ; rare. 

Geronticus papillosus, the black ibis (Jerdon JI1,769). The Duns only; 
rare, 

Avser cisereus, the grayleg goose (Jerdon III., 779). Migratory ; not com- 
mon. 

Aneer indicus, the barred-headed goose (Jerdon III., 782). An occastonal 
migrant. 

Sarkidiornis melanotus, the black-backed goose (Jerdon III., 785). The 
D6ns only. 

Nettapus coromandelianus, the cotton teal (Jerdon III., 786). The Duns 
only. 

Dendrocygna javanica, the whistling teal (Jerdon III., 789). The Dans 
only, 

Dendrocy gua fulva, the large whistling teal (Jerdon ITI ,790). A straggicr 
from the east. 

Casarca rutila, the ruddy sheldrake (Jerdon IIIT, 791) Ab oceasionul mi- 
grant 

Spatula clypeata, the shoveller (Jerdon III, 796) A cold weather 
migrant. 

Anas boschas, the mallard (Jerdon IIL, 795). An _ occasional 
migrant. 

Anas pewcilorhyncha, the spotted-billed duck (Jerdon III, 799). The Dans 
obly. 

Chaulelasmus streperus, the gadwall (Jerdon III., 802). An occasional mi- 
grant. 

Dafila acuta, the pin-tailed duek (Jerdon IIL, 803). An occasional 
migrant. 

Querquedula crecea, the common teal (Jerdon III., 806) A regular 
migrant. 

Querquedula circia, the blue-winged teal (Jerdon III, 807). A regular mi- 
grant. 

Branta rufina, the red-crested pochard (Jerdon ITI., 811). An occasional 
migrant. 

Fuligula ferina, the red-headed pochard (Jerdon II¥., 812). A rare 
migrant, 

Fuligula nyroca, the white-eyed duck (Jerdon III, 813). An occasienai mi- 
grant. 
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972. Mergus merganeer, the mergavser (Jerdon IIf., 817). On the large rivers ; 
common. 

974. Podiceps cristatus, the crested grebe (Jérdon III., 891). A rare atraggler 
from the east. 

975. Podiceps mioor, the little grebe (Jerdon LII., 882), Up to 4,000 feet ; com- 
mon, 

065. 


Sterna seena, the large river tern (Jerdon III., 898). The Dans doly; 
rare. 


987. Sterna javanica, the black-bellied tern (Jerdon III , 840), The Dans only, 


not common. 


1003. Pelecanus javanicus, the lesser white pelican (Jerdov I1L,.457). An occa- 


sional migrant. 


1004. Pelecanus philippensis, the grey pelican (Jordon TII., 866). An occasional 


migrant, 


1005. Graculus carbo, the large cormorant (Jerdon IIJ., 861). On the large 


rivers ; common. 


3007. Graculus javanicus, the little cormarant (Jerdon IIf., 863), The Duns 


only ; not rare. 


3008. Plotus melanogaster, the Indiau snake-bird (¢Jcrdon IL1., 865). The Dans 


only. 
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REPTILES. 


Reptiles are vertebrate animals that breathe by lungs and are 
cold-blooded and for the most part oviparous. They include frogs, 
toads, lizards, chameleons, salamanders, tortoises, turtles and ser- 
pents and are very widely ahd commonly distributed throughout 
India. When Dr. Giinther wrote his great work (1864) on Indian 
reptiles, 282 species of snakes were recorded 
from India including British Burma, of which 
79 species were venomous, but of the latter 44 were marine snakes 
(Hydrophida) and of the remainder 17 were arboreal species, 
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reducing the venomous terrestrial snakes to 18, of which only six are 
at all common. Theobald in his “ Catalogue of the reptiles of 
British India,” published in 1876, omits the marine snakes and 
describes 188 species, of which only 33 are venomous. The follow- 
ing list only includes species actually collected by Dr. Watson in 
Kumaon and of the 23 recorded, eight are venomous, a proportion 
not found in the plains of India. A reference is given under each 
species to Theobald’s work, where a description will be found. 


REPTILIA. 
Order Savnria or Land Lizards. 
Group Leptoglossa. 


Varanus Dracena, Linn.: common water lizard, attains to four 


feet in length, brownish olive colour, dotted with black scales: 
common near rivers. Th. 38. 


Mocoa himalayana, Giinth.: four inches long, of which tail is half: 
colour above greenish olive, with a few interrupted series of dark 
and whitish dots ; a dark lateral band from nose through eyes, mar- 
gined above with white: common. Th. 57. 


Mocoa sacra, Stol.: body 1:37, tail 2 inches: colour light bronze 
brown, with a few dark brown spots accompanied by one or two in- 
distinct pale spots scattered on head and body: very common. 
Th. 57. 

Group Pachyglosse. 


Hemidactylus maculatus, D. et B.: length 52 inches : colour 
brownish olive or dark brown above, with darker spots, bands or 
streaks : occurs at low levels. Th. 75. 


Gymnodactylus Lawderanus, Stol.: length about 4 inches : colour 


greenish brown, densely marbled and spotted with dark brown : 
rare, occurs in Almora. Th. 81. 


Sitana pondiceriana, Cuv.: about 54 inches, fawn-coloured with 
rhomboidal dark spots on the back and a pale yellowish streak from 
below the eye through the ear to the loins : frequent. Th. 102. 


Calotes versicolor, Daud.: the blood-sucker ; grows 14 to 16 
inches ; in summer, the males have the body red, head and neck 


yellowish picked out with red: very common up to 4,000 fect. 
Th. 109. 
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Stellto tuberculatue, Gray: body 5 and tail 8} inches : colour dark 
olive : very common up to 5,000 feet. Th. 116. 

Stellio melanurus, Blyth: body 3°7 and tail 7°7 inches : colour 
olive grey : somewhat rare. Th. 117. 

Stellio Dayanus, Stol.: body 6 and tail 12 inches : colour in adults 
blackish : found in the Bhabar. Th. 117. 

Order Opuipia or Snakes. 
Group 1.—Harmless colubrine snakes. 

Typhlops bothriorhynchus, Giinth.: grows to 11 inches ; brown 
above and below or witl: the terminal half of scales slightly paler : 
occurs in Bhibar. Th. 122. 

Typhlops tenuicollis, Peters : colour olive, browner above, yel- 
lowiesh below : Bhabar. Th. 123. 

Typhlops porrectus, Stol.: grows to 11 inches : colour above pale 
chocolate or leaden brown above shading into paler below : Bhabar. 
Th. 124. 

Simotes Russellii, Daud.: grows to 27 inches : colour brownish 
olive with three dark arrow-shaped bands on the head very distinct 
and body crossed with about twenty white-edged black bars : belly 
yellow : very common on grassy slopes. Th. 150. 

Simotes punctulatus, Giinth.: grows to 36 inches : colour brown 
either crossed by numerous straight light, black edged bands, about 
two scales broad or crossed by irregular lines formed by the black 
edges of some scales or with some twenty-two pairs of pale black- 
edged spots down the back, more or less confluent: rare. Th. 152. 

Ablabes tenuiceps, Blyth: grows to 14 inches : colour above uni- 
form blackish ash, below whitish : frequent. Th. 154. 

Ablabes Rappii, Giinth.: grows to 23 inches: colour uniform dark 
bronze brown or blackish above, whitish below : common. Th. 154. 

Ablabes collaris, Gray : grows to 32 inches : colour brown above, 
white below with black dots ; a black collar yellow margined behind 
on the nape sometimes with a number of black dots: common. 
Th. 156. 

Compsosoma semifasciatum, Blyth : colour above pale olive grey 
transversely dark barred and spotted ;.a horse-shoe mark with the 
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ends directed backwards on the occipitals ; a pale, elongate, lateral 
ocellus on each occipital : belly whitish or with a slight dusky tinge: 
common. Th. 164. 


Compsosoma Hodgsonii, Giinth.: grows to 634 inches: colour 
uniform brownish olive : skin and margin of some scales black ; 
lower parts yellowish : common. Th. 166. 


Ptyas mucosus, Linn.: the rat-snake or dhdman of the plains ; 
grows to 91 inches ; colour light brownish olive ; scales with dusky 
margins producing a reticulated appearance on the hind part of the 
body and the pointed tail: very common. This with S. Russellu 
comprise nineteen-twentieths of all the snakes killed in the hills. 
Th. 168. 


Tropidonotus platyceps, Blyth : grows to 30 inches : colour in 
males above, dark brown, with.a long elliptical mark on the neck 
and two rows of small blackish spots along the back anteriorly : 
below yellowish finely mottled with dusky green and a distinct 
blackish band on each side : a coral red band along the ends of the 
ventrals : common on ground under trees. Th. 174. 


Psammophis condanarus, Morr.: grows to 40 inches : colour buff 
or yellowish : isabelline brown with a dark stripe, two broad scales 
down either side of the back from head to tail and a broader dark 
stripe on either side of the belly which is yellowish : common. Th. 
187. 


Lycodon striatus, Shaw : brown or black barred with yellow, the 
bars being broken up on the sides and a bright yellow collar on the 
neck : grows to about 20 inches ; frequent. Th. 199. 


Python molurus, Linn.: ajgar, chardo in Kumaun; grows to 
about 30 feet, but specimens over 20 feet are rare; have seen one 
of 25 feet killed in the Eastern Duin of Dehra ; coloration like the 
Dabota, but. several shields on the head and scales in 65 rows round 
the middle of the body : common up to 5,000 feet : seen in Bhebar, 
at Ukhimath and below Tangnath. Th. 206. 

Group 2.— Venomous colubrine snakes. 


Naja tripudians, Merr.: cobra, known as kobra, ndg, kdla-samp, 
phanwala; grows to 70 inches and is very common in the hills. 
Neck dilatable into a hood ; scales smooth in 15 rows on the body, 
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but more numerous on the neck: nostril between two shields. 
Colour very variable from pale yellowish to pale and dark brown 
and black. The spectacle marks on the hood also vary in develop- 
ment and are sometimes replaced by a pale oval eye-shaped mark 
with a dark centre. Th. 208. 


Naja Elaps, Schl.: the ashuriya of the plains ; grows up to 200 
inches, has been identified from Pithoragarh and Kéladhingi and 
occurs also in the eastern Bhabar. It is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween young specimens and the cobra ; they are; however, of a pure 
jet black. The adult female is olive brown with paler cross bands 
deeply edged with black : beneath white mottled with black about 
the tail ; throat yellow. Th. 209. 

Callophis MacClellandit, Reinh.: grows to about 30 inches and 
is rare in Kumaon. Body and tail reddish brown with generally a 
black vertebral line from the nape to the tip of the tail : head and 
neck black, with a yellow bar behind the eyes; belly yellowish 
with black cross bands or quadrangular spots. Sometimes the belly 
bars are alternately short and long, giving the appearance of a chain 
of supra-abdominal spots. Tail black ringed or sometimes without 
rings and belly only spotted and sometimes the vertebral line is 
absent and the body encircled with black rings. Th. 214, 


Bungarus ceruleus, Schn.: the karatt of the plains and here fre- 
quent in the valleys. Colour above deep lustrous blue-black uni- 
form or streaked and reticulated with white ; below white; grows 
to 54 inches. Compared with the cobra it is a sluggish snake and 
does not possess a hood but like most snakes, however, it has the 
power, when irritated of compressing laterally the anterior six inches 
of its body. Th. 215. 


Group 3.— Venomous viperine snakes. 


Daboia Russellii, Shaw : grows to 54 inches and is common in 
the hills. Colour above greyish or reddish brown with three rows 
of blackish-brown annular ocelli each surrounded by an inner whito 
and an outer black ring down the back and sides: the vertebral 
series ovate, the others circular and sometimes with supplementary 
ocelli of small size interspersed below between the others. A broud 
arrow mark on the head formed by two pale lines from the snout 
over the eyes to the temporal region. RRostral and labials yellowish 
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with brown margins. Belly yellowish or marbled with brown. 
Th. 217. 
Group 4.— Venomous pitted vipers. 

Trimesurus carinatus, Gray : colour above uniform grass green 
paler below or whitish : tail yellowish or rusty : grows to 37 inches 
This is one of the handsomest of the arboreal species and is frequent 
in the hills, Siwdliks and Bh&bar. Itis easily recognised by its 
head being much thicker than its neck or body. Th. 221. 


Trimesurus monticola, Gray : colour in males blackish ash, in 
females and young pale brown. Two rows of square black spots 
along the back, alternately placed or confluent : sides black or brown 
spotted : a yellow or white streak from the eye to the neck with a 
Y-like mark on the neck : belly densely marbled brown : grows to 21 
inches : rare, occurs in valleys. Th. 220. 


Halys himalayanus, Giinth.: colour dark brown, indistinctly 
spotted with darker spots transverse, edged with black : belly black, 
marbled with yellowish : a blackish band from the eye to the gape: 
grows to 25 inches: very cominon above 10,000 feet : found on Bin- 
sar. Th. 225. 
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PISHES. 


Fishes form the fourth division of the Vertebratew. Like the 
mammals, birds and reptiles, they possess a 
vertebra, but they are cold-blodded and 
breathe by means of gills. The body may be divided into the head, 
trank and tail and is provided with fins which according to their 
position are called pectoral, ventral, anal, caudal, adipose, and dorsal 
fins. For the fishes of India we fortunately possess Day’s great 
work which will enable the local student at once to distinguish his 
captures. The following list is extracted from Dr. Day’s articles! 
on the “ Geographical distribution of Indian fresh-water fishes” and 
gives a reference to the description of each species in his ‘ Fishes of 
India.” There are sixteen families comprising eighty-seven genera 
of fresh-water fishes found in India and Burma. Of these two only 
are common to Africa and India only (not being Malayan) both 
being likewise Palzarctic : 32 extend to the islands of the Malayan 
archipelago and 12 are common to the Indian, African and Malayan 
regions, of which six are likewise Palzarctic. Further, if the 369 
species comprised in the Indian genera be taken, two only are Afri- 
can and not Malayan, but they are also Palearctic : 27 are common 
to India and the Malayan archipelago and two to India, Africa 
and the Malayan region. In the Himélaya there are two great 
classes, the Tartarian fauna from the Paizarctic-regions and the 
Hindustan forms and amongst the latter, the hill Barbels have a well- 
marked distinct position. Altogether the Himalayan region con- 
tains recorded representatives of some eighteen genera, but much 
still remains to be done by local workers in accurately recording the 
distribution of species. Every one knows the bewildering mass of 
vernacular names for fishes that obtain in every district, but a care- 
ful study of Day will enable the naturalist with a fresh specimen 


1 Journ. Linn. Soc., XIIL, 138, 338: XIV., 534, 1878-79: from which the 
facte as to distribution are takeo: sce also “ kishes of Yérkand,” Progs. Zol. Soc., 
1876, p. 781. 
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before him to determine tho names of the following amongst others 
that are said to occur in the Kumaun Division :—selo, baldyan, 
kalonji, gulydl, gadhila, ndi, bain, gadera, bakulo, kanaluwa, kotuwa, 
jydbu, pharkato, mingaro, unero, bhagtera, sanero, damaruwa, aro, 
balsulo, dudhilo, gauro, bhegi, saulya, kano, gdlar, kdli-karndl, kar- 
gato, paparuwa, chtlaluwa and the dry-fish known as ashidla. 


Some of these fishes are found in shallow pools near the sources 
of the great rivers and such are provided with a transverse inferior 
mouth and a sucker behind the lower jaw with which they attach 
themselves to the rocks in order to resist the force of the current. 
The cold in winter in these elevated regions is intense and in tho 
southern tract abutting on the plains the waters are ever warm. 
In the Tarai, the Bhuksas and the Thérus catch fish chiefly for 
their own consumption and in the hills the Doms are the principal 
fishermen. All classes in the hills except a few Brahmans and 
Baniyas eat fish at all times. No sustained and systematic efforts 
have ever been made to protect fish from poachers and the wanton 
destruction of fry and mature fish goes on almost unchecked. In 
the tract along the foot of the hills between the Sarda and the Gan- 
ges, nets with meshes }-}” are used and the great fishing season takes 
place in the cold weather. In the hills spearing fish by torch-light 
is sometimes resorted to and in Garhwél they are often snared in 
nooses made of white horse-hair which are attached to a line strech- 
ed across a river and near each group of nooses, a brightly-coloured 
flower or piece of cloth is fastened. The line is kept in its position 
by a leaden weight and the curious fish attracted by the novel object 
presented to them come swimming around it and are easily entangled 
in the nooses. 

The Superintendent of Dehra Din reported on the state of fish- 
conservancy in his district in the following terms and there is reason 
to believe that what was written in 1871 is true of 1881 :— 

“ Breeding fish are destroyed in great numbers and the small 
fry are also largely captured. The former are taken in the com- 
mencement of the rains in every conceivable manner. At that time, 
they run up small streams and are then killed with sticks, are caught 
in nets, in baskets, by hooks fastened on lines and in many other 
ways. Small fry are taken at the end of the rains in baskets.placed 
in fields at the outlets for irrigation-water and in the cold-weather 
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they are captured wholesale in emall-meshed nets. From the month 
of March up to the beginning of the raife, streams are dammed and 
turned. In the districts along the foot of the hills the mountain 
torrents, when they burst from the hills, have three or four different 
beds, all of which are full during the rains, but,afterwaris only one. 
One year the stream is in one of these beds and another year in 
another. The poachers choose a spot where the stream and an old 
bed are in close proximity and both have good pools inthem. They 
then fix nets right across the stream about a mile, or more, below 
this spot : first, nets with large meshes, and then nets with smaller 
meshes which are kept in position by heavy stones placed on their 
lower edge and floats above. When the nets are all ready the 
operators dam up the stream, and open a water-way into the old bed, 
so that the force of the water soon cuts a deep way for itself, and 
then the late bed of the stream is left dry, except in the deep holes. 
All fish that try to escape down are stopped by the nets. The 
poachers then take away all the fish they want, and leave the rest 
to perish gradually as the pools dry up. Small fry may sometimes 
be seen lying dead, six and eight inches deep, in these holes. The 
poachers, in a day or two, go through the same process somewhere 
else lower down, and after a month or so when the fish have become 
accustomed to the new bed, they commence at the top again, and 
return the stream into its late bed, catching all the fish in the new 
bed.' This is one of the most deadly modes of poaching, but, in 
addition to this process during the same period, the poachers are in 
the habit of using nets of very small meshes, with which they catch 
the young fry of the larger kinds of fish where damming the stream 
is impracticable.” . 

Some improvement has of late been effected in Dehra Din with 
the co-operation of the landholdets by limiting the size of the mesh 
in common use to one and a half inch between knot and knot ; by 
prohibiting the sale of young fry in the markets and by establishing 
a close season during the first two months of the rains, but it is 
found that something more than private influence is required to 
check the wasteful use of this great food resource. In the hills 
some action should be taken to protect the mahdser. This fish so 
good for food and sport commences to run up the smaller streams 

) See further Day’s official report on Indian fisheries. 
ll 
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about the end of March or beginning of April, and in June-July 
large specimens weighing ten to fifteen pounds may be seen in little 
streams not more than a few yards wide. These are all heavy with 
spawn and fall easy victims to the poacher. Where the streams 
narrow and run between rocks, the Doms fasten a series of strings 
with sharp strong barbed hooks every three inches to the rocks on 
each side and in this way secure a vast number of the larger fish. 
In the hills also the poisoning of pools with various vegetable drags 
is a common practice and could easily be discouraged. The portions 
of plants more commonly used jor this purpose are the bark of 
Zarthozylon hostile, Wall., the t¢mtr and tejbal of Kumaon, com- 
mon throughout the hills: the fruit of Casearia tomentosa, Roxh., 
the chila of the Siw4lik tract and Anagallis arvensis, Linn., the 
jonkhmdra and jatghani of Kumaon, of which the whole plant tritu- 
rated i used te poison fish or to expel leeches from the nostrils 
hence its vernacular name. It is plausibly stated that fish are not 
such a common article of food as to need conservation, but it is pre- 
cisely for this reason that they should be protected. Fish are 
universally vaten by the casteless classes that form the majority of 
the population and who are also the first to suffer in times of scarcity. 
It is not so necessary to protect the food-resources of the rich and 
powerful as to conserve those which might be made available for 
the poor labouring man and his family when famine is abroad. I 
would, therefore, strongly urge the prohibition of poaching and the 
introduction of a close season for the carp tribe: in fact the intro- 
duction of Ross’ Dun rules by legisl.tive enactment. 


PISCES. 
ORDER PHYSOSTOMI. 
Family—Sitvniwz. 
Bilurus Afghana, Giinth. Day, 481. Procured from Afghin- 
isthn, Kashmir, Darjiling. 
Amblyceps Mangois, Buch. Day, 490. Procured from Kangra 
and Darjiling and found in the upper Jumna. 


Bagarius Yarrellii, Buch. Day, 495. The giéinch found near 


Hardwér and called the fresh-water shark. It attains a length of 
six feet or more. 
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Glyptosternum Lonab, Sykes. Day, 496. Procured in the 
head-waters of the Jumna. 

Glyptosternum trilineatum, Blyth. Day, 497. Procured from 
Nepal. 

Glyptosternum conirostre, Stein. Day, 497. Himflsyan. 
atroams. 

Glyptosternum Botia, Buch. Day, 497. A mountain stream. 
species found in the upper Jumna. 

Glyptosternum pectinopterum, Day, 499. Found in the 
Himélaya from Kangra to Darjiling. 

Englyptosternum lineatum, Day, 500. Found in the upper 
Jumna. 

Family.—Crpraoipz. Carps. 

Homalortera maculata, Gray. Day, 525. Found in the Hi- 
milaya, also in the Wynf4d and Bhawani rivers, Madras, 

Discognathus Lamta, Buch. Day, 527. Pathar-chata, com- 
mon in the great rivers having their origin in the hills ; taken in 
Chamba in the Himiflaya. 

Oreinus sinuatus, Heckel. Day, 529. Occurs in the rivers 
within the hills and attaches itself by a sucker to the rocks and 
boulders and thus resists the action of the current. The species of 
this genus with Schizopygopsis, Schizo.horaz, Ptycobarbus, and Dip- 
tychus are strictly residents of the hilly regions of the Himélaya, 
though a few descend to the plains. The genus Oreinus extends 
from Afghdnistén along the Himalaya to the frontiers of China. 
They also descend a short distance into the rivers of the plains and 
are absent from the level plateaus on the summit of the Himé- 
laya. 

Oreinus Richardsonii, Gray. Day. 530. This is the so-called 
mountain-trout of Kumaon, of which a figure is given by MoClelland 
in J. A. &, Ben., IV., 39. 

Oreinus plagiostomus, Heckel. Day, 530. This species occurs 
throughout the HimAlaya from Afghénistén to Bhutén. 

Schizopygopsis Stoliczks, Steind. Day, 531. Found in the 
cold waters of the Himalaya about the source of the Indus, Tibet ; 
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where the rivers are snow-fed and many of them never reach the 
sea. 


Schisothorax progastus, McClell. Day, 532. The dindwa of 
these Provinces : occurs from the head-waters of the Ganges east- 
wards. 


Schizothorax esocinus, Heckel. Day, 533. Procured in Kash- 
mir and Ladék. 


Ptycobarbus conirostris, Steind. Day, 533. Procured in the 
head-waters of the Indus and Tibet. 

Diptychus maculatus, Steind. Day, 534. Procured in the 
head- waters of the Indus and Yarkand rivers, Tibet and Nepdl. 

Labeo diplostomus, Heckel. Day, 540. The mheli of Hard- 
wé&r occurs in the Himélayan rivers from the Panjab to Asam, in- 
cluding the rivers at their bases. 

Labeo dyocheilus, M’Clell. Day, 540. The buwdla of these 
Provinces : occurs in the same localities as the preceding. 

Labeo Pangusia, Buch. Day, 541. Occurs throughout the 
Himélayan range and descends to the delta of the Ganges. 

Labeo microphthalmus, Day, 542. Occurs in the Himflaya. 

Labeo sindensis, Day, 544. Occurs at Hardwér. 

Cirrhina Latia, Buch. Day, 548. Ocours along the Himalaya 
in the hill rivers. 

Barbus chilinoides, M’Clell Day, 563. Occurs throughout 
the Himflaya as far east as Ashm and descends into the Ganges. 

Barbus Tor, Buch. Day, 564. Occurs throughout the hill 
rivers : the mahdser of fishermen, 

Barbus hexastichus, M’Clell. Day, 565. Occurs commonly 
in all rivers on and around the Himélaya. 

Apidoparia Jaya, Buch. Day, 585. The pahruwa of Hard- 
war : occurs also at Réjpur on the Jumna. 

Barilius Vagra, Buch. Day, 589. Con.mon in the rivers of 
the Himélayan and sub-Himfélayan ranges. The fishes of the genus 


Barilius prefer rapid streams and frequently ascend the rivers of the 
hills, 
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Barilius Schacra, Buch. Day, 590. Procured from Hard- 


war. 

Barilius Bendelisis, Buch. Day, 590. Found in the Himé- 
layan rivers and also in the plains (except Sind and the Malabar 
coast) and Ceylon. 

Danio squipinnatus, M’Clell. Day, 596. Hitherto received 
only from the Himélayan rivers eastward of Nepél. 

Danio Dangila, Buch. Day, 596. Procured in the hills near 
Darjiling and in the Gangetic delta. 

Botia nebulosa, Blyth. Day, 606. Hitherto only from Daxji- 
ling. ; 

Botia DarioBuch. Day, 606. Procured at Hardwér. 

Botia Geto, Buch. Day, 606. Found from Sind through the 
Panjab and Himalaya to Asam. 

Botia almorh#, Gray. Day, 607. Found in the Sul river 
below Almora, also in Kashmir. 

Leptocephalichthys Guntea, Buch. Day, 609. From the Pan- 
jab to Asdm, including several of the Himélayan rivers. 

Nemacheilus rupicola, M’Clell. Day, 616. Occurs in the 
rivers of the upper Himélaya and (?) Tibet at 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Nemacheilus montanus, M’Clell. Day, 616. Occurs through- 
out the Himélaya. 

Nemacheilus sonatus, M’Clell. Day, 618. Occurs in the Jum- 
na, Ganges and their affluents : taken in Dehra Dun. 

Nemacheilus ladacensis. Giinth. Day, 618. Tibet. 

Nemacheilus spilopterus, Cuv. Day, 620. Recorded from 
the Himalaya. 

Nemacheilus marmoratus, Heckel. Day, 620. Recorded from 
the Kashmir lake. 

Nemacheilus Stolicekw, Steind. Day, 620. Taken in the 
Indus near Leh and in the Yarkand river. 

Nemacheilus gracilis, Day. Day, 621. Taken in the head- 
waters of the Indus. 
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76. This work supersedes all that have gone before. 


CHAPTER Il. 
ZOOLOGY (Invertebrata). 


CONTENTS. 

Land and fresh-water shells. Arachnida. Insects, Coleoptera. Orthopters. 
Hemiptera. Neuroptera. Lepidoptera. Hymenoptera. Diptera. Myriapoda. 
MOLLUSOA. 

The section of this order found in the Himélaysa is confined to 

Terrestrial and flavie- land and fresh-water shells. No special 
Wie ahells. work on the hill species has yet been written, 
but they are incidentally noticed in the catalogues quoted amongst 
the references at foot. The animals of this class possess a head far- 
nished with organs of tuach and vision and sometimes of hearing. 
Some live on land, but most live in water and little has yet been 
done to describe the animals themselves apart from their shells. My 
thanks are dae to Mr. W. Theobald for placing his lists at my 
disposal. I have again to repeat that these lists are neither exhaust- 
ive nor up to the present state of science, but are merely suggestive 
notes which will aid those who desire thoroughly to investigate the 
loca] fauna. 
Class GASTEROPODA. 
Family Melanida. 

Melania, Lam.—scabra, Mull. C, I. ¢. 73; f. 1-7: tubercalata, 

Mill. C.J. t. 74; f. 14. 
Family Ampullarida. 
Ampullaria, Lam.—globosa, Swain. ; C. I., @ 113; f. 3-5. ? 
Family Viviparida. 

Vivipara, Lam.—bengalensis, Lam. ; C.I. ¢. 76. 7. 8-10 : dissi- 

milis, Mull. ; C.I., ¢. 100; 7. 3, 4. 
Family Rissoida. 

Bithynis, Zam.—cerameopoma, Benson; O.1. ¢. 88. f. 1, 4.?: 
pulchella, Benson ; C. I. 4. 388; f. 5, 6. 

Tricula, Benson.—montana, Benson; An. Mag. N. H. 1862, 
p. 415. 
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Family Zonttida 

Macrochlamys, Benson.—chloroplax, Benson; C. I. t. 82; f. 1,4, 
glauca, Benson ; C. I. ¢. 63 ; f. 10: indica, Benson; C.I. 4. 87; . 
7, 10: splendens, Hutton; C. 1.¢. 51; f. 7,10: nuda, Pf. C. I. ¢. 81; 
S. 7, 10: vesicula, Benson ; C. I. ¢. 68 ; f. 4-6: ornatissima, Benson; 
C. I. t. 60; /. 4: planiuscula, Benson ; C. I. ¢. 32; f. 7, 10: prona 
Nev. Moll. Yar, Mis. 

Sitala, Adams.—Bullula, Hutton; C.I. ¢. 61; f. 2,3: Nana, 
Hutton ; C. I. ¢. 61; 7. 7-9 : radicicola, Benson ; C. I. ¢. 62 ; f. 10. 

Kaliella, W. Blanf.—barakporensis, P/.; C.I. «. 87; f. 7: 
fastigiata, Hutton; C.1. 4.16; f. 5. 

Hemiplecta, Albers.—monticola, Hutton ; C. I. ¢. 52; f. 3. 

Anophanta, Desmo.—cyclotrema, Benson ; C. 1. t., 28; f. 10. 

Helicarion, Ferussac.—monticola, Benson; Pf. Mon. II., 497: 
scutella, Benson; C.1. ¢. 66; f.1,4: cassida, Hutton; J. A.S. 
Bene., VII., 214 ; Flemingii, P/.; C.1. ¢ 66; f.5,6: ovatus, H. 
Blanf. ; J. A. 8. Ben. 1871, ii., 44. 

Family Helicida : Snails. 

Fruticola, Hildreth.—Hiattoni, Pf. 

Vallonia, Risso.—humilis, Hutton ; C. I. t. 61 ; f. 4-6. 

Peroneus, Albers.—cswnopictas, Hutton. 

Napzxus, Allers.—arcuatus, Hutton ; C. I. ¢., 20 ; f. 2, 7: Boy- 
sianus, Benson; C.I. ¢. 22; /. 6: ceratinus, Benson; C. I. t. 80; 
Jf. 2: calebs, Benson ; C.1. t. 80 ; f. 1: fallaciosns, Stol.; kunawae 
rensis, Hutton; C.I.t.19; f. 3: pretiosus, Cantor; C.I. ¢. 23; fe 
7: rafistrigatus, Benson; C. I. ¢. 20 ; 7.4; ¢. 23, f. 10 : segregatus, 
Benson; C.1. €. 80; f.10: Smithii, Benson; C.I. 4.20; f. 6: 
vibex, Hutton ; C. 1. ¢. 20; f, 5: t. 23, f. 2. 

Opeas, Albers.—gracilis, Hutton ; Pf. ii.,157 : latebricola, Ben- 
son; C.I ¢. 79, f. 7. 

Glessula, Albers.—balanus, Benson; Gl. in Sc. I. ¢. 8, f. 12: 
iota, Benson ; leptospira, Benson ; C.I. t. 35, f. 2? 

Cylindrus, Fite.—insularis, Eh. ; C. I. ¢. 22, f. 10. 

Pupa, Drapar.—eurina, Benson; C.I. t. 101, f. 10: orcala, 


Benson; C. 1. ¢. 87; f. 1,4: plicidens, Benson; C.I. t. 100; f. 8: 
tutula, Benson ; Conch. Icon, 625, ¢. 84. 
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Succinea, Draper.—Bensoni, Pf; C.L ¢., 67; 7/9: indica, P/, 
C.1. 4 67, f.1, 4. 

Clausilia, Draper.—cylindrica, Gray ; C I..t. 24, f. 4. 

Ennesa, Adams.—bicolor, Hutton ; C. I. ¢. 100, f. 6. 


Order LIMNOPHILA. 
Family Auriculida. 

Carychium, Mull—indicum, Benson; An. Mag. N. H., 1849, 
p. 194: Boysianum, Benson, Ibid, 1864, p. 210. 

Coilostele, Benson—scalaris, Benson; An. Mag. N. H., 1864, 
p. 186, 
Family Limnaide—Pond-shells. 

Limnza, Lam. ; acuminata, Lam, ; C.I. ¢. 69; /. 8, 9: luteola, 
Lam. ; C. I. ¢. 70, f. 5, 6. 

Planorbis, Guett.—canosus, Ben.; C. [. ¢. 89, f. 7-9: calathrus, 
Ben.; C.1. t. 89, f. 1-3 : compressus, Ben.; C. 1. t. 99, f. 1,4: 
convexiusculus, Hutton; C.I. t. 99, f. 8-10: exustus, Desh. ; C. I. 
t.39, 7.10; ¢. 40, f. 10 : labiatus, Ben. ; J. A. 8S. Ben., 1850, p. 350: 
rotula, Ben. ; C. 1. ¢. 99, fi 2, 3. 

Ancylus, Geof.—verruca, Ben. ; C.1. t. 81, f. 2, 3. 


Order ECTOPHTHALMA. 
Family Cyclophoride. 
Cyclophorus, Mont/ort—exul, Benson ; C. I. t. 47; f. 7. 
Alyceus, Gray—strangulatus, Hutton ; C.L ¢. 93 ; f 2, 3. 
Family Diplommatinide. 
Diplommatina, Benson—costata, Hutton; An. Mag. N. H. 1849, 
p. 194: folliculus, Pf.; Ild, p. 193: Huttoni, Py; Progs. Z 8., 
1852, p. 157. 
CLASS PELECYPODA. 
Order Veneraces. 
Family Cyrenide. 
Corbicula, Megerle—occidens, Benson ; C. Lt. 138; f. 8, 9. 
Pisidium, Pyeifer—Nevellianum, Theob. ; Progs. As, Soc. Bea., 


1875. 
12 
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Order Lucinacea. 
Family Unionide. 
- Unio, Philipsson—matginalis, Lam. ; OC. 1. ¢. 43, £2; ¢. 44, f. 


3: corrugatus, Mall.; C. I. ¢. 45, f. 2-5: ceraleus, Lea; C. I. ¢., 12; 
f. 3. 
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ARACHNIDA—Mites, Scorpions, Spiders. 
The Arachnida form a class of the great sub-kingdom Articulata, 
which also includes the Annelide, Crustacea, 
Arachnida. : 

Myriapoda and Insecta. They have no pro- 
per metamorphosis, though during the several moultings that some 
pass through, structural changes take place, which approach in cha- 
racter the incomplete metamorphosis of certain orders of insects. 
In the Arachnida, the head and the thorax are soldered together in 
one piece known as the cephalo-thorax, and to the lower surface of 
this, as a rule, the legs are attached. The head is furnished with a 
pair of jaws called maxillee and the mandibles of insects are repre- 
sented by fulces, organs intended for seizing and compressing the 
insects or other substances on which the arachnids prey. There is 
also a part of variable form representing the labium in insects and 
in many a ligula or tongue. In some, these different portions are 
soldered together to form a sucking apparatus. Nearly every species 
possesses simple eyes varying in number from two to twelve and of 
first importance amongst the spiders in the most received system of: 
classification. The abdomen is joined to the thorax by its entire 
breadth or by a pedicel and is either unsegmented or segmented. 
It is sometimes, as in the scorpions, prolonged into a segmented tail 
or in others into a button or a more or less hair-like appendage or 
is furnished with spinners and spinnerets. Arachnids are either 
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oviparous or ovo-viviparous. They are distributed into the follow- 
ing orders :-— 
I.—Acaridea, mites. 
II.—Pyenogonidea, marine parasites. 
III.—Phalangidea, Harvest-men : includes the family Pha- 
langides. 
IV.—Solpugidea : contains tho family Galoodides. 
V.—Scorpionidea, scorpions : contains the families Pseudo- 
scorpiones, Androctonoides, Pandinoides. 
VI.—Thelyphonidea : contains the families Thelyphonides and 
Phrynides. 
VII.—Araneidea, spiders : contains some thirty-two families 
and some 260 genera. 


The Acaridea comprise mites of all kinds and are common un- 
der the bark of trees, in the ground, in water and on decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter. They include the Indian itch insect 
(Sarcoptes indica) and the mites of cheese and sugar and are fre- 
quently found as parasites. The Pycnogonidea arc marine parasites, 
of which an Indiun species (P. Kroyeri) has lately been described’ 
hy Mr. Wood-Mason. The Phalangidea live on the young of other 
spiders, certain Acaridea and small insects. The Solpugidea: com- 
prise certain spider-like animals which differ from the true spiders 
in several structural details. To this order belongs the Galeodes 
fatalis, Herbst (=vorax, Hutton), of which the late Captain Hutton 
has left us an interesting account. He tells us that it was his cus- 
tom during the rainy season to spread a shect on the ground any 
fine evening and placing a lamp near it, to collect the numerous in- 
sects that assembled. One evening two or threo of these spiders 
made their appearance and no sooner did a moth or beetle alight 
than they snapped it up and devoured it. He secured one and 
placed it in a vessel, the bottom of which was well supplied with 
earth which had been hardened by pouring water on it and then 
allowing it to dry. The Galeodes soon began to dig a hole and in 
a very short time succeeded in making itself a subterranean retreat 
in which it usually resided, seldom coming out beyond the mouth 
of its den. It proceeded to dig out the earth at first with its strong 
jaws, cutting it away in a circle, and having thus loosened the soil, 

15, AS, Ben. XLIL,, ii, 171. 
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it gathered it together into a heap with its anterior palpi and threw 
it out behind as a dog does in scratching a hole. When it had by 
this means succeeded in excavating a hole sufficiently large first to 
enter, instead of throwing out the loose earth as at first, it gathered 
a quantity together and surrounding or embracing it with the an- 
terior palpi, shoved the load by main force before it up to the mouth 
of the cave and then returned for more. Having completed its 
task, it remained for a few days stationary and then refused to feed. 
It proved to be a female and deposited its ova, which appeared to be 
of about the size of a somewhat, large mustard-seed and of a whitish 
hue. These hatched in about a fortnight and the young in about 
three weeks cast their first skin, when the jaws and palpi became a 
deep brown. They now commenced to move about, but at the first 
sight of danger invariably fled for refuge to their mother, who was 
able to distinguish between them and insects given to her as food. 
She was always ready for food, consuming at a single effort a lizard 
three inches long exclusive of the tail and being able to destroy a 
young bird and the young of a musk rat introduced to her den: but 
these she did not eat. One has been known to kill and eat a good 
sized scorpion. The usual size of an adult specimen is 2:5”—2:9” 
long and the body or abdomen is about the size of a thrush’s egg. 
When in motion the body is elevated from the ground and the two 
pairs of palpi or feelers are erected, ready fora seizure. The head 
is armed with two toothed chele or double jaws, somewhat like the 
fore-arms of a scorpion, one pair of which are advanced to hold the 
prey. whilst the other cut it. The jaws thus alternately advance 
and cut until the victim is sawn in two. 


The Scorpionidea or scorpions are too well known to require 
description, They vary in size from the little book scorpion (Chelifer) 
hardly quarter of an inch in length to the great black scorpion 
measuring six inches. In parts of the country there are persons 
who profess to be able to take any scorpion in their hands with im- 
punity and at several Musalmén shrines in the North-Western 
Provinces scorpions are esteemed sacred. The family Thelypho- 
nides of tho order Thelyphonidea comprises a remarkable homoge- 
neous group of which India possesses a fair number of examples. 
Last of all come the Araneidea or true spiders, varying in size from 

‘S.A. S. Ben, XI, 857: An. Mag. N. H., N.S., XII, 81. 
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almost microscopic animals to the great Mygale which is said to 
prey (?) upon birds. There is no doubt but that in the Arachnide 
we have a class of animals regarding which the Indian naturalist 
can afford considerable aid to science, for there is practically nothing 
known regarding its species in Upper India. The geographical range 
of some spiders is very great ; Artema convera is found in Pernam- 
buco in South America, in equatorial Africa and in Meerut, and 
Gasteracantha frontata is found in Africa and India. Hence, as 
observed by Stoliczka, we may reasonably expect to find in Western 
India a great number of species identical with those of Arabia and 
Egypt; in southern India many referable to Ceylon species and 
nearly allied to those of the Mauritius and in the Burmese region 
others identical with er akin to the spiders of the Indian archipelago. 
To the west an admixture of African types and to the east a ming- 
ling of Malayan types will be found to prevail as in the Vertebrata. 
He adds :—“ It is really remarkable that in examining a collection 
of spiders from our Eastern frontier, together with another made in 
Western India, often scarcely a single species will be found to be 
identical to both parts. Bengal has a strong admixture of Malayan 
types and several species are common to it, Burmaand Asim. The 
Western Himflaya possess in the Arachnoid fauna a prominently 
European character, as their general climate would lead us to ex- 
pect, and the Eastern Himalaya probably contains some Chinese or 
Malayan types. It is strange that not only dislike but a real enmity 
and ill-feeling against Arachnids appears to have taken hold of 
men’s minds. No doubt the few species which secrete a poisonous 
fluid in special glands and through its use occasionally become dan- 
gerous are the source of much of this ill-feeling in India. They 
are, on the whole, certainly harmless and as regards usefalness are 
scarcely surpassed by any other class of animals. They live wholly 
on insects and destroy a very large number of those which often do 
much damage to both animal and vegetable life. Their instinct also 
is very highly developed and shows itself not only in the way in 
which they obtain their living but in their exposition of the art of 
weaving. Their whole life is passed in carrying out arrangements 
for their support that presuppose a considerable amount of thought 
and deliberation.” ‘Spiders should be preserved in spirits of wine. 
The colours are, howeyer, so fleeting that the collector should at the 
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time of capture note the colour as well as the habits of the species, 
whether terrestrial or aquatic; whether it secures its prey by 
running after it, jumping on it or by lying in wait for it in 
natural or artificial cells ; whether it has a fixed home, and if so, 
whether the reticulations of the web ure close or in open geometrical 
order. All these matters are aids for the correct identification of 
species. 
ARAOCHNIDA. 
TII.—PHALANGIDBA. 
Family Phalangides. 
Gagrella, Stol.—atrata (Cal.), signata (As.), Stol. : (Acanthonotus) 
niger Koch: (Phalangium) monocanthum, Herbst. 
IV.—So.rueipEa. 
Family Galeodides. 
Galeodes, Oliv.—fatalis (=vorax, Hutton) (N. I.) Herbst: brevipes 
(Mad.) Gerv.: orientalis (W. Ben.), Stol. 


V.—SoorPionipEa. 

Family Pseudo-scorpiones. 
Chelifer, Leach.—cancroides (N. I.), Linn. 
Family Androctonoides. 


Buthus, Leach.—afer (N. 1.), megacephalus, Cesar, Koch: spinifer, 
Ehr. 


Family Pandinoides. 
Scorpiops, Fet.—Hardwickei (N. I.), Gerv. : slaber, Hemp. 
V1I.—THELYPHONIDEA. 
Family Thelyphonides. 
Thelyphonus, Latr.—angustus [=proscorpio, Latr.], (Ben.), Lu- 
cas: indicus, scabrinus, assamensis [{=rufima- 


nus, Lucas ?}, Beddomei (W. Ben.), Stol.: cau- 
datus (Ben. Mad.), Linn. 


Family Phrynides. 


Phrynus, Oliv.—Whitei (Ben.), ‘Gerv. = marginemaculatus, nigri- 
manus, Koch. 
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VII.— ARANEIDEA. 


Family Lycosides. 
Lycosa, Latr.—indagatrix (Mad.) Walck.: Greenallie (N. I), 
Black. 
Dolomedes, Latr.—longimanus (Cal.), Stol. 
Family Sphasides. 


Sphasus, Walck.—indicus, Walck.: lepidus, Black.: viridanus 
(Cal.), similaris (Cal.), Stol. 
Hersilia, Sav.—calcuttensis, Stol.: indica, Lucas. 
Family Salticides. 
Salticus, Latr.—biguttatus (N. I.), candidus (N. 1.), Black. 
Family Thomistides. 
Thomisus, Walck.—tuberosus, Black.: pugilis (Cal.), elongatus 
(Cal.), Peelianus (As.), Stol. 
Sparassus, Walck.—striatus (N.-W. P.) Black. 
Family Drassides. 
Gnaphosa, Latr.—Harpax (Bom.), Camb. 
Drassus, Walck.—delicatus (N.-W. P.), Black.: macilentus, astro- 
logus, luridus, ferrugineus (Bom.), Camb. 
Cheiracanthium, Koch.—inornatum, insigne, vorax, indicum, (Bom.), 


Cambridge. 
Clubiona, Latr.—filicata, drassodes (Bom.), Camb. 
Family Agelenides. 
Tegenaria, Walck.—civilis, Walck. 
Family Dictynides. 


Eresus, Walck.—tibialis (Mad.), Camb. 
Family Scytodides. 
Scytodes, Latr.—propinqua (CaL), Stol. 
Family Pholewdes. 
Pholeus, Walck.—Lyoni (N.-W. P.), Black. 
Family Theridides. 
Artema, Walck.—convexa (N.-W. P.), Black. 
Argyrodes, Sim,—fassifrous, procrastinaus (Bom.), Camb. 
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Family Epetrides. 

Epeira, Walck.—chrysogaster, malabariensis, Walck.: stellata, 
(Cal.), mammillaris (As.), braminica (Cal.), hir- 
sutula (Cal.), Stol. 

Tetragnatha, Walck.—bengalensis, Walck. : irridescens (Cal.), Stol.: 
decorata, Black : culta, argentata, Camb. 


Nephila, Leach.—angustata (Cal. As.), cicatrosa (Cal.), Stol.: ornata, 
Black. 


Meta, Keyser.— gracilis (Cal.), Stol. 
Family Gasteracanthides. 


Gasteracantha, Latr.—arcuata, Walck.: Helva, frontalis, Black: 
canningensis (Cal.), Stol. 
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INSEOTA—Insects. 


There i is no class of animals on which more has been written 
than insects and none of whieh the Indian 
species are so little known to the general 

public. Whether we regard the position of insects in nature from 
a purely scientific point of view or their uses in the arts and the in- 
fluence exercised by them over the products of nature most valua- 
ble to man from an economic stand-point, the importance of a cor- 
rect knowledge of their life-history and habits is equally established. 
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The study of the local insect fauna of the Himélayan districts of 
the North-Western Provinces is in itsclf eapecially to be desired ; for 
the Kali river is not culy a political barrier, but also a great natural 
boundary separating the species proper to the custern Himalaya and 
rclated to the great Malayan fauna from those that belong to the 
western range with theit Palwarctic and African affinities. More+ 
over, between the swamps of the Tari on the south and the snowy 
range there are examples of diverse forms of climate, each with ita 
corresponding flora and fauna. In places, the naturalist may ascend 
direct from a river bed bearing vegetation common to it and the 
tropics to the region of perpetual snow with its northern flora. 
Hence we find along the foot of the hills and far up the deeper 
valleys an abundance of forms of insect life typical of more tropical 
climes and well beyond their natural limits. They betray their 
southern origin in their dwarfed size and soon give place to othee 
types fulfilling the same functions under a different and more suitable 
form. In addition to this mingling of northern and southern foris 
there is also an affinity in many genera with the corresponding 
genera found in Europe and northern Asia and there are several 
species even identical with those found in Europe, so that we have 
within a comparatively small field, examples of the fauna of the prin- 
cipal nature-divisions of the old world and a rare opportunity for con- 
tributing to the knowledge of the geographical distribution of animals, 


It is not, however, to the purely scientific value of a study of 
the insect faupa of the Kumaon hills that I 
would call attention, but to the practical uses 
to which knowledge thus gained may be applied in the every day 
affairs of life. Apart from the pleasure and profit derived from a 
properly directed examination of insect phenomena, all really useful 
work in the same field must possess a systematic basis if for no 
other reason than that thus alone the observer can communicate the 
results of his labour to others. The apparently hard names used by 
entomologists to distinguish species are merely so many tickets to 
show the place of the insect named in the general scheme of crea- 
tion and with the place, its aftinitics and often its habits. It would 
be impossible to give here a description of every insect, but I have, 
in the following pages, briefly described the several orders and 
recorded the principal families and genera belonging to them found 
lg 
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in India. The materials at my disposal have not allowed me, except 
in the case of the diurnal Lepidoptera, to separate those found in 
Kumaon from those only found in other parts of India ; but the 
lists, which are practically the first of their kind for most orders, 
will aid the student materially by showing what may be looked for. 
To the forester especially the study of entomology is a necessity, to 
enable him to prevent the destruction not only of the living trees 
and young plants in his nurseries but of the timber stored in his 
depéts. The tea-planter will successfully combat the attacks of the 
beetle larva that eats the roots of his plants and the ‘red spider’ 
that lives on its leaves if he studies their habits. The weevils of 
wheat, grain, peas, rice, maize and the blight insects that attack 
the same crops have hitherto had no attention bestowed on them, 
nor have the insects injurious to domestic animals and human beings 
been studied with the care to which they are entitled. The economy 
of the lac insect is not generally known and the life-history of the 
various species of honey-bee has been but imperfectly investigated. 
He who shall discover means whereby the injuries caused by white- 
ants can be prevented and the discomforts due to the attacks of 
mosquitos and cattle-flies can be mitigated will have deserved well 
of his country and indeed of the whole human race. 


Both the Greek (entoma) and Latin (insecta) name for the class 
denote notched animals. Insects have, as a 
rule, wings and breathe by means of air- 
tubes which ramify throughout the internal organs. The body is 
made up of three parts, the head, thorax and abdomen. On the 
head the oral ar buccal apparatus, eyes and antennz may be distin- 
guished. The oral apparatus consists of six parts, of whieh four are 
in pairs and move transversely, whilst two, the upper lip (labrum) 
and the under lip (labium), move up and down. Of those which 
move transversely one pair forms the upper jaws or mandibles and 
the other lower jaws or maxillz, to the latter of which as well as 
to the under lip, palpi or feelers are attached. The eyes are either 
simple or compound. The simple eyes are called ocelli and may be 
seen behind the larger eyes in bees and wasps, and the compound 
eyes are large enough, as in the case of dragon-flies, to appear to 
meet and are composed of six-sided facets often numbering many 
thousands in a single insect. The antennz are moveable, jointed 
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threads attached to the head usually close to the eyes. In masticating 
insects, like beetles and locusts, the organs of the head are as 
described, but in sucking insects like butterflies and bugs there are 
several modifications. The lower jaws in butterflies are converted 
into a trunk or tongue and the jaws in bugs appear in the form of 
arostrum or beak. The thorax in all insects consists of three pieces, 
the prothorax, mesothorax and metathorax. In four-winged insects 
one pair of wings are attached to the middle segment and one to 
the posterior segment, and in two-winged insects the wings are 
attached to the mesothorax. The majority of insects have six legs, 
one pair being attached to the lower surface of each segment of the 
thorax. The legs are divided into the haunch (coza), trochanter, 
thigh (femur), shank (tibia) and tarsi or feet, which last consists of 
several joints varying in different families. As a rule, insects 
possess wings in the perfect state, but each of the orders contain 
some apterous forms like the female glowworm and the worker ants 
and all undergo a metamorphosis more or less complete. From the 
egg, the larva state is reached, from that the pupa state and then the 
imago or perfect insect appears. In the beetles, butterflies and flies, 
the larva differs more from the perfect insect than in the grass- 
hoppers and bugs, but in all, the larva stage is marked by the entire 
absence of wings, the pupa stage by the possession of rudimentary 
wings and the imago stage by perfect wings. There is a marvellous 
adaptation of the larva to its surroundings, so that many are alike 
in form of which the perfect insects may belong not only to different 
families of the same order, but to different orders. The grubs of 
the flesh-eating Diptera, of the gall-insects belonging to the order 
Hymenoptera and of the weevils of the order Coleoptera are all of 
the same description, fat, fleshy, legless, accustomed to live amid 
their food. Similarly those larvae which live on fresh vegetable 
Juices and those which live on the inner sap of trees closely resemble 
other larve of similar habits whose ultimate form places them in 
different orders. The changes too from the larva to the pupa stage 
are not always abrupt and well-marked. Ia many cases they are 
numerous, each adapted to some change in the life-history of the 
insect and its surroundings and are so far apparently independent 
of the ultimate change to the imago state. These may be calle. 
adaptational changes and are accompanied by slight developments: 
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modifications which gradually bring the pupa state te that of the 
imago without such sudden alterations in form as are seen in some 
orders and without any marked cessation of activity. The life- 
history of any of the grasshoppers compared with that of a butterfly 
will illustrate this fact. Where great developmental changes take 
place in the pupa state there is a period of quiescence and a consi- 
derable shortening of the time within which the change is effected, 
The duration of lifo in one sta,» has much apparent connection 
with the length of time passed in others. Where the larva state 
continues for some years as in the case of many beetles, the perfect. 
ingect lives but a short time in comparison with others where the 
change occurs socner. Some moths and flies live but a few hours, 
others many montlis and some species of ants for several years. 

Enough has been said in the way of introduction, and I shall 
now proceed to give a list of the Indian species of each order. The 
names are taken from all the recognised authorities that I have been 
able to consult, but it is to be clearly understood that these lists are 
not to be considered exhaustive or to contain the latest arrangements 
and terminology of each order. They are the essence of notes 
made from time to time and are inter ded to serve as an indication 
of the families, genera and species that they may be looked for.’ It 
is not yet time for any one to undertake a systematic survey of the 
hitherto known Indian insects, except perhaps the diurnal Lepidop- 
tera, since they comprise a number of species which have been 
described by writers who have held very different systematic views 
and who have in many instances given very misleading or imperfect 
descriptions. The only course left open to those who desire to place 
the study of our magnificent insect fauna on a better footing is to 
endeavour to complete the lists of described species and elucidate 
their synonymy and then survey each order, family and genus in 
detail, and correct the errors that have been made. I need not say 
that this is a work which can only be done by many competent 
labourers working together and taking up section by section and is 
utterly beyond the power of one. 

Insects are distributed amongst the following orders :— 

Coleoptera—beetles. Neuroptera, dragon-flies, &c. Diptera, 

flies, 
» The plan adopted for recording ‘locality’ will be found at page 3. 
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Orthoptera—locusts, dc. Lepidoptera, vutterflies, moths. Strep- 
siptera, certain parasites. 
Hemiptera—bugs, cicadas, &c. Hymenoptera, ants, bees. Thy- 
sanura, spring- tails, 
References. 

Westoood.—Introduction to the modern classification of Tosects. London, 1889-40. 

Wilson, J.—Article ‘ Kntomology’ in Enc. Brit., 8th edition. 

Kirby and Spence.—Introduction to Entomology. Londog, 1629. 

Burmeister.—Handbuch der Entomologie. Berlin, 1833. 
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All the above are practical works, sudly out of date, but containing moch that ts 
invaluable. The following are picture books comprising notices of many 
Indian insects :— 

Drury.—lllustrations of exotic Entomology, ed. Westwood. London, 687. 

Donovan.—Natural History of the Insects of India and China, ed. Wes: «cod, 
London, 1842. 

Westwood.—Cabinet of Oriental Entomology, London, 1848: Arcana Entomo- 
logica. London, 1845. 


COLEOPTERA—Beetles. 
The order Coleoptera (sheath-winged) comprises those insects 
commonly known as beetles. They vary 
much in form, but all pass through a com- 
plete metamorphosis, the larva, pupa and imago stages. The perfect 
insect is composed of three parts, the head, trunk and abdomen. 
The head possesses a mouth formed for mustication and furnished 
with an upper lip (labrum), a lower lip (/alium), a pair of mandibles 
and a pair of maxilla. The labium is composed of two parts, the 
mentum or chin and the ligula or tongue, and is also farnished with 
a pair of palpi or feelers, appendages which are also attached to the 
maxillz (i in figure). Where there are a pair of palpi on each 
maxilla, the exterior pair never consist of more than four joints, 
whilst those of the under lip have seldom more than three joints. 
The head is further furnished with antenn» 3nd eyes (j in figure). 
The antenng though varying in form ard stractare not only in dif- 
ferent genera but often in the sexes of the same genus usually have ten 
oreleven articulations. They are inserted in the anterior portion of 
the head, a little in front of ‘or below the eyes. The eyes are two in 
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number and compound and are either entire or divided into two by 
a horny septum. The thorax is divided into three parts, the pro- 
thorax, mesothorax and metathorax. The wings are four in number, 
of which the anterior pair (elytra: g in figure) are hard and leathery 
and not used for flight. The posterior pair of wings are membranous 
and when at rest lie folded closely together beneath the anterior 
pair. In some species the membranous wings are apparently want- 
ing and, in such cases, the coriaceous pair are soldered‘ together 
along their inner edge and are immovable. The legs are attached 
to the lower surface of the thorax, one pair to each division. The 
elytra are attached to the upper surface of the mesothorax and the 
membranous wings to the upper surface of the metathorax, a small 
triangular piece at the base of the elytra is known as the seutellum 
(Ain figure) and is made up of several parts mostly soldered together. 
The legs are composed of five pieces, a, the haunch or coza : b, the 
trochanter ; c, the femur or thigh ; d, the ¢ibia or shank; e¢, the 


tarsus or foot, and f the claw, as shown in the following illus- 
tration ;— 


Fic. 1, 
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The parts of the mouth are the mazille (Fig. 2.4), labium 
(Fig. 2 4), mandibles (Fig. 3 J) and labrum ‘Fig. 3 a) shown 
below :— 


Fia. 2. Fic. 3. 





Labiuin. 
There are several systems of classification, but the one most 
commonly received bases the broad divisions 
primarily on the number of joints in the 
tarsi or feet, and secondly on the habits of the insect or the structure 
of the antennez. This system has the disadvantage of bringing 
together families naturally widely separate and of removing from 
their natural groups, families closely affined, but on the whole it is 
the most convenient of all that have been proposed. In the follow- 
ing list, Lacordaire’s terminology and grrangements have been fol- 
lowed and his corrections have been observed. The following con- 
spectus of the greater divisions may be accepted :— 
I. Pentamera—five joints in each tarsus. 
1. Geodephaga- predacious land beetles : includes the Cicindelidx 
and Carabine. 
2. Hydrodephaga—carnivorous water-beetles : includes the Dytis- 
cide and Gyrinide. 
8. Philhydrida (Palpicornes)—water loving beetles : includes the 
Hydrophilide, Hydrobiide and Sphmridiide. 
4. Necrophaga—scavengers: includes the Paussids, Silphids, 
Nitidulidx, Trogositide, Colydiads, Cucujidss 
and Dermestide. 
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Brachelytra—short elytra : includes the Staphylinidx. 
Clavicornes—clubved antenne : includes the Histerida. 
Lamellicornes—leaved antenne : includes the Lucanidx, Cop» 
ridx, Aphodiids, Orphnida, Hybosoridi, Geo- 
trupide, Passalidw, Melolonthidz, Rutelid:e, 
Dynastide, Cetoniidze. 
8, Serricornes—elongate filiform antenna : includes the Bupres- 
tide, Eucnemida, Elateridee, Malacodermida, 
Ptinide and Cleride. 
II. Heteromera—posterior pair of tarsi, 4-jointed, rest 5-jointed. 
I. Trachelia—head triangular and connected with the thorax 
by a neck: includes the Lagride, Pedilidw, 
Anthicide, Pyrochroide, Mordellide, Rhipi- 
phoridx, Meloide. 
2. Atrachelia— having no distinct neck 3; incudes the Tenebri- 
onida, Cistelidz. 
III. Pseudo-tetramera—apparently 4-jointed throughout. 

1. Rhynchophora--having a beak or rostrum like the weevils : 

includes the Bruchide, Curculionidz. 

2. Longicornes—having long horns or antennz: includes the 

Prionide, Cerambycide, Lamiade. 

8. Phytophaga—having neither the beak of the first or the 
long antennee of the second group : includes’ 
the Crioceride, Galerucide, Cassidida, Chry- 
somelide. 

IV. Pseudo-trimere—apparently 3-jointed. 


This section includes a single group comprising the Coccinelid:c, 
Erotylide, &e. 
A good authority estimates the number of known species of 


beetles at 70,000, and these are probably not more than half the 
total number in existence. 


Before proceeding with the list we shall briofly note the princi- 

pal families that have been recorded from India in the same order 

> as that given above. The first 
entamera, 


of the Pentamerous group 18 the 
family Cicindelide or tiger-beetles, which are well represented in 


India by the species of the genus Cicindela. They are remarkable 


NPS 
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for their bright metallic colours and active habits and frequent dry 
sandy soils. Theirlarve inhabit holes in the earth, the entrance 
to which is closed by tho insect’s head as it lies in wait for 
its prey. They are very voracious and 
quarrelsome and undergo the change to the 
pupa state in their cells. A species of Collyris is common in 
the highlands near Mhow. The next family comprises the Cara- 
bidw which are especially numerous in species and individuals in 
India. The species of the genus Brachinus belonging to this family 
are remarkable for secreting in the abdomen a caustic liquor of an 


Rentamers. 


exceedingly penetrating odour which they discharge when alarmed 
and which produces a detonating sound whence their vulgar name 
‘Bombardier-beetles’ is derived. A similar phenomenon has been 
observed amongst the Indian Pausside. The bectles of the genus 
Calosoma are of a bright rich colour, but most of the family are clad 
in black or sober brown. Siagona and other genera are found in 
the nests of white-ants and Casnonia is very common in Central 
India. The entire family conceal themselves in the earth under 
stones or the bark of trees and are known as ground-beetles.. The 
section Hydrodephaga includes the predacious water-beetles which 
have the body oval and somewhat depressed in form and the pos- 
terior four legs adapted for swimming. They pass the first and the 
last stage of their existence in placid water and are very voracioas 
in their habits, attacking even the small fry of fish. They breathe 
by means of trachew, and for this purpose they rise to the surface of 
the water and admit the air beneath their wing-cases. In the dusk 
of the evening they change their quarters from one jhil or marsh to 
another. The Gyrinide or whirligigs differ from the Dytiscide or 
diving-beetles in having the antenn short or stout and so attached 
to the head as to resemble ears. The Philhydrida have not been 
closely examined in India.. They are amphibious in their habits 
and are found on the banks of stagnant pools where they live on 
decaying animal and vegetable matter. 

The Necrophaga or scavengers include the Pausside, which are 
well represented in upper India. Like tho 
beetles of the genus Brachinus they have 
the power, on being alarmed, to emit from the last section of the 
abdomen e yery acrid liquid having an acid reaction which when it 

14 
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comes in contact with the air turns into smoke with a consider- 
able explosion. Captain Boyes has given an account’ of this 
phenomenon in some species (P. Fichtelit and others) captured 
by him near Benares and Almora. The Silphide or shield-beetles 
are the sexton-beetles of India and are well known from their habits 
of excavating the earth below the dead body of a bird, rat or other 
small animal which they afterwards cover with loose soil.and so secure 
it to provide food for their larva. They have been seen to completely. 
bury the body of a crow in a few hours and are found all over the 
plains. The females lay their eggs in the dead body and when the 
larve appear, their food is around them. The perfect insects fre- 
quently emit a fetid odour and when alarmed discharge a thick 
and dark-coloured liquid from their bodies. The Nitidulide are 
also found in carrion, but many species occur on flowers, in fungi 
and beneath the bark of trees. The Trogositide are found in the 
larva state in grain and the Cucujide@ live beneath the bark of trees. 
The Dermestes lardarius or bacon-beetle of Europe has been found 
in Nepél and derives its English name from its fondness for lard, 
but it does not disdain to feed on skins. It is a minute insect with 
a long body and 10-jointed antennz and with the bases of the elytra 
fawn-coloured and marked with three dark spots. 


The great family Staphylinide belongs to the section Brachely- 
tra so called because the wing-cases do not 
cover the whole of the upper surface of the 
abdomen, and in consequence the skin of the upper surface where 
exposed is firm and coriaceous contrary tothe general rule. The 
terminal segment of the abdomen is furnished with two vesicles 
which are protruded at will and emit an acrid and sometimes fetid 
vapour. They feed principally on decaying vegetable matter, fungi 
and rotten timber and do no injury to living trees. Many of them 
are of minute size and difficult to collect and identify. The 
Histeride form a section of the Clavicornes or beetles possessing 
clubbe't antenne and with the Byrrhide or pill-beetles are distin- 
guished by their habit of rolling themselves into the form of a pill 
and feigning death whenalarmed. They feed on decaying vegetable 
matter, the dung of herbivorous animals and rotten wood. The 
larve have the same habits and are distinguished by a scaly head 
1J. A. S. Ben., XII., 421. 
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of a reddish brown colour and a yellowish white, smooth, éoft, thin 
body. 

The Lamellicornes comprise a vast assemblage of beetles which 
prey chiefly on living vegetable tissues. The 
antennw usually end in a club or mass con- 
sisting of three joints expanded in the form of thinnish plates or 
leaves disposed in various ways. Some have the appearance of the 
spokes of a fan, others the leaves of a book or the teeth of a comb 
or a series of funnels placed above and within each other. The 
larvee are furnished with six feet, strong mandibles and are divided 
into twelve segments. They often remain in the larval stage for 
several years and protect themselves by a cocoon before entering 
on the pupa state. They comprise amongst them some of the most 
common and determined enemies of the forester. The great stag- 
beetle (Zucanus) must be familiar to all visitors to our hill-stations 
where they are found dead in all the forest-walks about the middle 
of the rains, having survived only to fulfil their duty in propagating 
their species. There is hardly one in ten of the oak trees around the 
settlement at Naini Tal that is not infested by their larve who remain 
in that state for at least two or three years. The males are distin- 
guished from the females by the abnormally developed mandibles, 
somewhat resembling the antlers of a stag and hence their name. 
The larve, as already described, are furnished with powerful jaws 
with which they gnaw the wood into a kind of dust. From this they 
form cells in the wood in which they undergo the change into the 
pupastate. Each bores deeply into the tree; cutting channels for itself 
parallel to the length of the stem up anddown. These channels are 
connected by cross chambers one with another and a portion of the 

refuse is ejected from the orifice forming the entrance and always 
shows the presence of the insect within. The Lamellicornes are at 
the same time the most brilliantly coloured of all the Indian insects. 
L. multidentatus is of a most beautiful metallic chestnut colour all 
over its body, and L. Gazella is the tvpe of a section in which the 
thorax is black and the prominent colour of the elytra is # deep 
nutty brown. The Lucanide are common throughout the hills, but 
do not appear to be found in the plains. 

The Ateuchus sacer, or sacred scarabeus of Egypt, belongs to the 
family Coprida, of which there are numerous representatives in India. 
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A. sanctus of India is in form and colour much the same as the 
Egyptian sacred beetle. The members of this family are called 
dung-beetles from the female laying her eggs in a small pellet of 
dung which she then with the assistance of the male rolls about and 
pats until it assumes a spherical form. She next excavates a hole 
in the ground and having rolled the dung-pellet containing her egg 
into it, carefully covers up the orifice and there the young undergo 
their metamorphosis. The genus Onthophagus contains some beauti- 
ful species of a small size and brilliant colour, and Boyes has noted 
that he has taken one species (0. igneus) only in the bodies of dead 
snakes. The females of the family Aphodiide- are not so caroful 
about the future of their young, but simply lay their eggs in the 
dung that is to form the food of their larve. The Orphnide affect 
sandy places and the Geotrupide are always found near dung. The 
females of the latter group burrow through the droppings into the 
ground and there deposit some of the dung and on it an egg, then 
another layer of dung and an egg until the chamber is filled. The 
larvee are oval, fleshy, legless maggots and feed on the dung pro- 
vided for them. Stoliczka notes that no species of the Passalide is 


as yet known from the Himalaya west of Nepal or from any part of 
Central India or the Panjab. 


The Melolonthide comprise many bectles for the most part of a 
brown or sober colour that live on vegetable substances through 
the whole of their existence. In many species the larve remain in 
that state for threo or four years and the perfect insects exist only 
for a week or two and perish so soon as the female has placed her 
eggs in a place of safety. The female selects for this purpose a 
spot near the foot of a tree and there digs a hole and lays her eggs. 
The larve are soft, elongated, of a dirty white or yellowish colour, 
provided with six short scaly feet, five-jointed antenne and a‘scaly 
head. During the hot weather they devour greedily all vegetable 
substances near them, and so soon as the winter commences they 
descend into the earth again and hybernate. In Dehra Dian their 
ravages were successfully combated by digging up the soil around 
each plant and collecting the beetles in baskets destroy them 
by boiling water. This plan soon cleared the plantation of the 
pest. The magnificent Euchirus belongs to this family and has 
been taken in the Kali valley. The upper side of the body is of a 
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brilliant metallic green, tinged with copper and strongly punctured : 
the elytra are nearly black, with a brassy tinge and with numerous 
bright fulvous spots of irregular form which are so disposed as to 
form four or five longitudinal lines on each wing-cover. The 
rhinoceros beetle (E. Hardwicke) found near Almora belongs to 
the Dynastide as well as the genus Oryctes which affects the 
decaying trunks of the date-palm. To the Rose-bectles belongs 
the beautiful Jumnos Roylei of Royle’s ‘Himflaya’ found near 
Mussooree. It feeds on the flowers and tender tissues of plants 
and is amongst the most remarkable of the forms found in the local 
fauna. 

To the Serricornes belong the magnificent metallic beetles known 
as Buprestide. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of their appearance, green and gold 
adorned with rubies, emeralds and diamonds as they flash about 
in the sun. Their elytra are used for ornamenting dresses and 
sell for about two rupees per mille. The Buprestide pass their 
larval state in the heart of timber trees and must be reckoned 
amongst the enemies of the forester. The larva of one species after 
maturity bores into felled logs of sd! to the depth of from two to 
three inches, forming a diamond-shaped orifice and in such numbers 
as to make the timber useless afterwards. It undergoes its change 
to the pupa state in the timber and there remains until the meta- 
morphosis is complete. Mr. Thompson has found a khair treo 
(A. Catechu) killed by this insect which also attacks the sdl (S. ro- 
busta) and mango. A small Buprestis of a shining olive colour 
with yellowish-white spots is frequently found in the timber of the 
Finus longifolia and when numerous, its larve render a log quite 
unfit for beams as their borings are frequently to a great depth, 
The mode usually adopted to protect felled timber from the attacks 
of these insects is to remove the bark as soon after the log is felled 
as possible and if already infested to immerse the log in water for 
afew days. The perfect insect deposits her eggs in tho bark and 
when they have hatched, the larve make their way into the timber. 
Fhe removal of the bark renders the log unfit for the purpose of 
hatching eggs and if the larvae have already scttled in tho heart- 
wood, they perish by immersion in water from want of air. West- 
wood has figured the beautiful specimen of the Eucnemide recorded 
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in the list under that family. It is of a violet blue colour and typically 
represents the sub-division of the Serricornes known as Sternosi 
which are characterised by the solid form of the body and by the 
middle portion of the thorax being elongated and advanced so far 
as below the mouth. The mesothorax is farther usually marked by 
@ groove on each side in which the short antennm are lodged. The 
Elateride# or springers are well represented in the hills where the 
brilliant metallic green elytra of Campsosternus Stephensti are col- 
lected for embroidery. The family Malacodermida includes the 
genus Lampyris, in which the species called jaganu in the vernacu- 
lar emits a phosphorescent light from the lower segments of the 
abdomen. 


The brilliant blue Necrobia violacea belonging to the family Cle- 
ride is found in Europe as well as in India and is a carrion feeder. 
The beetles of the family Ptinide are remarkable for their persist- 
ence in feigning death when alarmed, so that even when maimed 
and roasted at a fire they do not stira limb. The genus Anobium 
which furnishes the death-tick belongs to this family and gives us 
several representatives amongst the wood-borers inIndia. In Europe 
we have also Scolytus destructor which makes its burrows in the bark 
of the elm and Tomicus typographus which marks the fir and pine. 





Tomicus typographus after Duncan. 
In India the representatives of all three genera are known com- 
monly under the name gin, of which species attack and bore 
into all felled timber and bambus and even into the hard heart- 
wood of the hill oak and filled oaken casks of beer and water. The 
white wood of the sdl (Shorea robusta) suffers much from the same 
insects and frequently rafters made of immature sd saplings fall to 
pieces from their attacks and pine beams are so completely hollow- 
ed out that nothing but the shell remains. Another species allied 
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to Anobium bores pine logs to the depth of a foot, but only when 
the bark is left on them after being felled. Another attacks the 
bambu, and there are few bambus of any age without the fine holes 
made by these small insects for entrance to their feeding ground. 
Cheroots, books and furniture are equally liable to their attacks, and 
even the painted Bareilly-made and Dehli-made furniture fall to 
pieces, pierced and eaten by numerous minute beetles of this 
family. 

The larva of Anobium are short and soft and are provided with 
six feet and a hard scaly head and the mouth is furnished with two 
very strong jaws by which it pierces the hardest wood. The larvae 
of Bostrichus ( Apate), another lignivorous genus, are usually curved 
into an arch composed of twelve distinct rings and provided with 
scaly feet. They also possess a scaly head and are furnished with 
strong, gnawing jaws. They undergo the transition to the pupa and 
perfect state in the wood and only leave it to perpetuate their race. 
‘The dust seen at the mouth of and around the holes that mark the 
presence of these insects is simply the substance of the wood passed 
out by them in the form of excrement. As they all breathe by 
trachew, the simple and only plan for getting rid of them is to 
immerse the wood infected in water for a sufficient time to drown 


them. 


The section Trachelia of Heteromerous beetles includes many 
vegetable feeders most of which are minute 
insects very difficult to identify. Amongst 
the Meloide or oil-beetles, which are so named from their possess- 
ing the power of discharging an oily fluid from their legs, we 
have the several genera to which belong beetles with vesicating 
properties known generically as Spanish flies. Mylabris cichorit, 
Fabr. is common in the south of Europe and India and is officinal 
in the Indian Pharmacopeia. In upper India we have Meloe 
trianthema, Cantharis (Lytta) gigas and violacea, and in Madras, 
Mylabris pustulata and puncta, besides other species in other Pro- 
vinces. Larve of the genus Cantharis are said to be parasitical 
on the bodies of the Hymenoptera and Diptera. The beetles of 
the section <Atrachelia are distinguished by the absence of a 
neck and include the large number arranged under the family 
Tenebrionide. Nearly all are terrestrial in their habits and dwell 


Heteromera. 
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on the ground under stones, in sandy places or in dark parts of 
buildings and in eld walls. They are usually of a black or ashen 
colour and from this derive their name. laps distinguished by 
its square and slightly convex. thorax frequents the store-room 
and the genus Tenebrio furnishes the meal-worm of the flour 
bin. 


The beetles comprising the section Pseudo-tetramera possess 
apparently only four joints in each tarsus, but in most cases there 
are in reality five joints. They include the great tribes of weevils 
(Rhyncophora) and long-horns (Longicornes), both of which are so 
destructive to all forms of vegetation living and dead. The Rhyn- 
cophora have the front of the head elongated into a rostrum or snout 
and attack living trees and plants, grain and timber. To this tribe 
belongs the Bruchus pisi or pea-grub, which deposits its eggs in the 
tender germ where they are hatched and eventually the pupa stage 
is reached and the perfect insect departs through a minute hole in 
the mature pea. The Indian representative, if net identical, has 
similar habits and attacks peas, beans and gram and the seeds of 
the timber trees of the same family. A species of this family, very 





Rhynchites Bacchus. 


common in our forests, has exactly the same habit. This insect 
lays its eggs in the flower of the sdl and there they hatch and the 
larva grows with the flower and feeds on the fruit until it is time’ 
for it to undergo the change into the pupa state. It then gnaws 
off the fruit from the stalk and falls with the fruit to the ground, 
where it eats its way out and buries itself a few inches in the earth 
to become a pupa and then a perfect insect. Hach seed-pod of the 
sdl often contains two or four lary of this species. Amongst the 
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Longicornes we have the Calandra granaria which feeds upon wheat, 
barley (maize), and the like and Calandra oryza, the weevil of rice. 


ey 





Calandra eryzc. 


Both are the makers of the fine holes tound in the grains that they 
attack. The corn-beetle is about an eighth of an inch in length 
and of a reddish brown colour. The female deposits her eggs on 
the corn after it has been stored and the larve bore into the grain 
and feed on the flour. They undergo their change into the pupa 
state within the grain and emerge a perfect insect ready to com- 
mence the cycle of change afresh. Kiln-drying the grain appears 
to be the only effective method for getting rid of it. 


The long-horns are also known as Capricornes or goat-horned 
Disa iescces from the length and form of their antenna, 
Their larve look like stout, elongated white 
worms and the segments of their bodies are much alike in all. 
All the segments are a little swollen ; the first, however, is the 
largest and is covered abuve und below with a leathery plate. 
They have rudimentary antennz. These larve live in the trunks 
and branches of trees and in the cellular structare of some herbs- 
ceous plants. Since they never come to the light, they are colourless 
and have soft integaments, but as they feed upon the wood out 
of which they form galleries they have very strong jaws and a 
very stout head. As they do not want to walk much in their 
galleries they have no legs except in a very rudimentary form ; their 
swollen segments enabling them toclimb. This history of the pecu- 
liar structure of these larve presents striking analogies with that of 
the wood-eating larve of the Lepidoptera and Hymenoptera and 
the existence of similar adaptations in very different insects in order 
tc enable them to live under the same conditions of existence is 

} Dancan. Transf. Insa., 335. 

15 
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very remarkable. The strength of the jaws, too, differs according 

to the density of the tissues of the plant on which the insects live. 

The abdomen of the female in certain genera is provided with an 
ovipositor by which she can place her eggs through the crevices of 
the bark of trees in the interior where they hatch and the larve 
find their proper food. The larve make a cocoon by joining toge- 
ther fragments of wood and bits of vegetable matter with their 
saliva and within it undergo their transformation into nymphs. A 
species of Lamia attacks the Acacia, and it is believed' that one of 
the Prionide furnishes the white-grub of the tea-shrub. The per- 
fect insect makes an incision at the root of a tea bush and there 
deposits her eggs and the larva as soon as it is hatched bores into 
the heart of the stem. It then either hollows out the stem upwards 
or descends to the tap root first and then moves upwards. In either 
case the bush dies whilst the larva turns into a pupa in the ground 
below. Asa rule these insects attack plants in which the healthy 
flow of sap has been interrupted by injury either from the hoe or 
fire. Similarly the species of Cerambysx that attacks the sdi in log 
only does so when the bark is allowed to remain on it and the living 
tree only in parts where it has been injured and partial decay has 
set in. The grubs of this family are known under the vernacular 
name makora in the sub-montane tract and Rohilkhand and are 
found in the catechu, ttn, sisy, ritint, mango, pine and even other trees 
of which the sap possesses a penetrating odour. Sd saplings suffer 





Oplatocera callidioides. 


4 Thompson. 
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from another species of Longicornes of which the larva cuts a way for 
itself in the young soft stem from the root to the highest point it can 


reach and destroys the young tree. Young trees affected by this 
grub can be recognized by the heaps of excrementitions matter look- 
ing like saw-dust that are expelled by the insect from the aperture 
forming the opening to its burrow. A minute species does consi- 
derable damage to the outer tissues of the wood, beneath the bark in 
the khair. The semal (Bombax malabaricum), singna (Moringa 
pterygosperma) and rdngra (Erythrina suberosa) are subject to the 
ravages of another species of the Lamiid@ of which Monochamus 
Royli it a good example. The larva of this insect is very large and 
Mr. Thompson collected from one log of sdngna, forty-three perfect 
beetles, about a dozen larve and five or six pups though the log 
was not above six feet in length and thirty inches in girth. The 
bhainsh (Saliz tetrasperma), dhdk (Butea frondosa), jhingan (Odina 
Wodier) and the cotton-tree are infested by another species of the 
same family which forms a solid cocoon of s substance resembling 
lime somé sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Enongh has been 
written to show the economical importance of a stady of these 
insects. 
The sub-division Phytophaga comprises those pseudo-‘etramerous 
beetles that have neither a rostrum nor 
ee long antennz. They.are further distributed 
into the Eupoda including the Sagride and Criocerida and the 
Cyclica containing the Hispida, Cassidida, Galerucida, Eumolpida, 
Chrysomelida and Erotylida, The Sagrida are distinguished by 
the development of the thighs and some of them are most conspicu- 
ous for the brilliant colour of their elytra. The Criocerida are 
small insects remarkable for their handsome form and in some 
species for their bright colours. Their larvw@ have soft bodies 
and protect themselves by covering two-thirds of the upper 
portions of their bodies with excrementitions matter which in 
colour and appearance closely resemble the vegetable tissues 
on which they feed. This they are enabled to do by the posi- 
tion of the anal vent which is placed on the side of the back 
a little removed from the extremity of the abdomen, 80 that the 
excrements are expelled in a line with the body. The larve of 
the Hispide have a similar habit, and allied to them are the 
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Cassidide or tortoise beetles, so called from the thorax being more 
or less semi-circular and covering the head. The last segment 
of the abdomen of the larve is furnished with a fork which 
receives the excrementitious matter designed to cover and pro- 
tect the soft upper portion of the body. The Chrysomelide@ or 
golden beetles are also leaf-eating insects, many of which aro 
adorned with the most brilliant metallic colours. Their larve are 
provided with the two-pronged fork for the fixation of the cover- 
ing of stercoraceous matter as in the preceding family. To this 
family belongs the notorious potato-beetle of Colorado (Doryphora 
decemlineata) and to the Galerucida, the Haltica nemorum or turnip 
fly. 

To the last great group having three joints in each tarsus belong 
the Coccinelid@ or lady-birds which are the 
Trimera. : . . a 
same in form in Indiaas in Europe. They 
are amongst the most useful scavengers of the flower garden, their 
larve living for the most part on the Aphides or plant lice. They 
have the power of discharging from the joints of their limbs a 
yellow fluid which has a disagreeable, penetrating odour. The 
Endomychide are chiefly found on fungi in forests and damp places 
and are numerous in individuals.! 

1To the student I would recommend Lacordaire’s Coleoptéres with continua- 
tion, 12 vols., Paris, 1854-76, as the most comprehensive, most recent and careful 
of all the works on beetles. From a study of it and the references given in the 
foot-notes, he will be able to find out for himself where to look for information. 
I have endeavoured to give some hiuts in this respect in the rcferences at foot 
of the list of each family, but it would be beyond the scope of the present work 
todo more. There is no royal road to the study of Entomology and, as regards 
Indian insects, the difficultics are very great and are considerably enhanced by 
the action of writers who think that they advance the interesta of science by 
altering names on some pretence or another and only succeed in disheartening 
those who are anxious to aid them. Namegrnbbing, altering and restoring is 


that part of the work. which is of the least possible practical or mental value. 
The following works will a:80 be found useful :— 


Spécies général des Coleoptéres de 1a collection de M.le Comte Dejean. Paris, 
1825-39. 


Observationes nonnullx in Coleoptera Indim Oricntalis by Perty, Munich, 
1831. 


Annuloss Javanica by MacLeay and Horsfield. London, 1848. 


Synopsis of Nepal Insecta (Coleoptera by Hope). Gray’s Zool. Misc. I. 
London, 1831. 


Types of Coleoptera, British Muscum scrics by C.O. Waterhouse. London, 
1879. 
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COLEOPTERA.—Beotles. 
I—Pentamera : five-jointed. 
A.—GEODEPHAGA. 
Family Cicindelida—Tiger-beetles. 


Cicindela, Linn.—Princeps [=fasciata, Hope: aurofasciata, 
Guér.], Vigors: Colon, Klug: triramosa, 
acuminata, superba, Kollar: aurovittata, 
chloropus, tremula, Brullé: hymalaica 
(Kash.) Redt.: dives, Gory: quadrimaculata, 
Aud.: Candei, doriolineata, speculifera, 
anchoralis, psammodroma, _ niveicincta, 
Chevrol.: Prinsepsii, Saund. : variipes, octo- 
gramma, intermedia, grammophora, imper- 
fecta, albopunctata leucoloma, striatifrons, 
dromicoides, viridilabris, chlorochila, tetras- 
pilota, Chaudoir : viridula, Quens. : catena, 
Oliv. : assamensis, latipennis (As.), Hopei, 
(As.) ; (Calochroa) Shivah, Parry: octo- 
notata, equestris, bicolor, 6-punctata (Mad., 
Cal.), Hope. 

(Abroscelis) tenuipes, upsilon, longipes, 
Hope. 

(Catoptria) speculifera, Gué. 

(ZZnictomorpha) analis, Fabr. 

Tetracha, West.—euphratica (Cen. I.), Oliv. 

Apteroessa, Hope.—grossa (Mad.), Fabr. 

Tricondyla, Latr,—connata (=aptera Dej.), Lam. 


Collyris, Fabr.—attenuata (Kash.), Redt.: ruficornis flavitarsis, 
Brullé: maculicollis, Chaud. 


References. 


Westwood.—Mod. class. Ins. J. 47. 1839. 

Lacordaire.—Spéo. Gén. I., 1, 1854. Indian species; Chevrolat, Rev. Zool., 
1845, p. 95: Chaudvir, Bull. de Moscow, 1850, p. 11: 1862, 
p. 4: Parry, Trans. Ent. Soc, 1V., 04: Hope, An. Mag. N. 
H., n. 8., LV., 169. 
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Family Carabida—Ground-beetles 

Omophron, Latr.—vittatum, pictam, Wied. : maculosum, Chaud. 

Nebria, Latr.—Xanthecra (Him.), Chaud. 

Carabus, Linn.—lithariophorus (Mus.), Boysii (N. I.), Tatum: 
Wallichii (As.), Hope: cashmiricus (Kash.), 
Reds. 

Calosoma, Web.—nigrum (As.), Parry: chinense, Kirby : indi- 

cum, orientale (Bom. ). Hope. 

Hexagonia, Kirby—terminata, Kirby. 

Trigonodactyla, Dej.—vephalotes, Dg. : proxima, Lap. 

Casnonia, Latr.—bimaoculata (Kash.), Redt. : fuscipennis, Chaud. 

Ophionea, Esch.—cyanoocephala (Ben.), Fabr. 

Drypta, Fabr.—cronipes, Wied.: pallipes, virgata, amabilis, 
Chaud.: mandibularis, Lap. 

Galerita, Fabr.—attelaboides, Fabr. 

Omphra, Leach—hirtus, Fabr.: pilosus, atratus, Klug : compla- 
nata, Reche. 

Pheropsophus, Sol.—quadripustulatas, stenoderus, amoenns, lis- 

soderus, lineifrons, Cheud. 
Brachinus, Web.—pictas (Bom.), Hope : Girioneri, Eyd.: figur- 
atas, Chaud. 

Mastax, Fisch.—histrio, Fabr.: pulchellus, De.: longipalpis, 
Wied. 

Calleida, De.—Boysii, (N. I.), Chaud. 

Cymindis, et Sees (Kash.), Redt.: stigmula, 


Metabletus, Sch.—obscurogattatas (==spilotas, Dej.), (Him.), 
Daft. 
Lionychus, Wis.—holosericeas (N. I.), Chaud. 
Lebia Latr.—princeps, Boysii, basalis, Chaud.: atra, Lap. 
brannea, longithorax, Wied. 
Promecoptera, Dej.—marginalis (Ben.), Wied. 
Tetragonoderus, Dej.—trifasciatus, discopunctatas, Chaud. 
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Masoreus, Zieg.—orientalis, opaculus, sericeus, pleuronectus, Dej. 

Plochionus, Dej.—nigrolineatas (Ben.), Chaud. 

Catascopus, Kirby.—nitidulus, Lap. - Withillii, Hope : elogans, 

Chaud. 

Siagona, Latr.—pubescens (Ben.), Chaud. 

Luperca, Lap.—levigatus (Dec.), Fabr. 

Anthia, Web.—orientalis, Hope. 

Scapteras, Dej.—Guerinii, De). 

Clivina, Latr——memnonia, lobate, Dej.: assamensis, indica, 
striata, extensicollis, melanaria, bengalensis, 
ephippiata, Putz. 

Craspedophorus, Hope.—geniculatus, chaloocephalus, Wied. : 
chlorocephalus, Koll: transversalis, 
bifasciatus, Lap. 

Diaphoropsophus, Chaud.—Mellyi (Ben.), Chaud.: concinnus 

(Ben.), Laf. 

Rhopalopalpus, Laf.—pwciloides (N. I.), La/. 

Chlenius, Bon.—porcatus, Gory: neelgheriensis, Gué. : janthi- 
nus (Kash), Redt.: flavofemoratus, Lap.: 
nepalensis, Sykesii (Bom.), Hope. 

Hololeius, Laf.—nitidulus, Dey. 

Dodes, Bon.—vivens, Wied. : sulcatus, Esch. 

Badister, Clairv.—thoracicus, rubidicollis, 5-pustulatus, Wied. 

.diomorphus, Chaud.—Guerinii (N. I.), Chaud. 

Pachytrachelus, Chaud.—cribriceps (N. I.), Chaud. 

Barysomus, Dej.—Gyllenhalii, semivittatus, De. 

Harpalus, Latr.—quadricollis (Kash.), Redt. 

Anoplogenias, Chaud.—discophorus (N. I.), Chaud. 

Trigonotoma, Dej.—viridicollis, planicollis, De. 

Eccoptogenius, Chaud.—mestus (N. I.), Chaud. 

Catadromus, Mach.—tenebrioides, Oliv. 

Feronia, Latr.—nepalensis, Hope. 

Strigia, Brullé—maxillaris, Brullé. 
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Spbodras, Clairv.—indus (Him.), Chaud. 
Calathus, Bon.—angustatus (Kash.), Redt. 
Euleptus, Klug.—ooderus (Him.), Chaud. 
Dicranoncus, Chaud.—femoralis (Him.), Chaud. 
Callistus, Bon.—coarctatus (N. 1), Laf. 
Lasiocera, Dej.—orientalis (N. I.), Chand. 
Bembidium, Latr.—indicum (Him.), Chaud. 
References. 
Westwood.—Mod. class. Ins. I., 57. 1839. 


Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gin I., 34, 1854. Indian species; Chaudoir, Bull. de 
Moscow, 1942-59: Wiedemann Mag. Zool. I., 2, 69: II. 58,60: 
Dejean’s catalogue, 1625-31. Parry. An. Mag. N. H.,n. 8, X{V., 
454. 


B.—HYDRODEPHAGA. 
Family Dytiscide—Diving-beetles. 

Hyphydrus, Jilig.—lyratus, Swartz. 

Hydroporus, Clatro.—quadricostatus (Bom.), Aubé. 

Hydrocanthus, Say.—lactuosus, Aubd. 

Laccophilus, Leach.—parvulus (Bom.), flexuosus (Mad.), Aubdd, 

Colymbetes, Claifv.—lineatus (Kash.), Rede. 

Cybister, Curtie.—limbatus (As.) Fabr.: Guerinii (Nep.), ben- 
galensis, indicus, Dejeanii (Mad.), posticus, 
bisignatus, Aubd: tripunctatus, Oliv. : 
comptus, pauperculus, White: bimaculatus 
(Nep.) Hope: rugulosus (Kash.), Rede. 

Hydaticus, Leach,—vittatus, Fabr.: festivos, Ill.: Fabricii, 

Macl.: signatipennis, Dejeanii (Mad.) 

Aubé. 

References. 

Ervichson.—Genera Dytiscorum. Berlin, 1832. 
Westwood.—-Mod. Class, Ins. L, 95, 1829. 
White.—Nomenclature of the Hydrocanthari in the British Museum, 1847. 
Aubé.—Spéc. Gén. des Hydro, et desGyr. Paris 1839 (V1th volume of Dejean). 
Lacerdaire.—Spéc. Gén., 1., 403, 1854. 
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Family Gyrinida—Whirligigs. 
Gyrinus, Geof.—nitidulus, Fabr. : indicus, Aubé. 
Orectochilus, Esch.—gangeticus, Wied.: semivestitus (Ben.), 
Guér.: specularis, Aubé. 


Dineutus, Macl.—australia, spinosus (Mad. Nep.), Fabr.: sub- 
spinosus, Klug: Comma, Thun.: ciliatus, 
Forsk.: indicus (Nep.), unidentatus, Aubé. 
References. 
Lecordaire.—Spéc. Gén., I., 433, and as in preceding. 
C.—PHILHYDRIDA. 
Family Hydrophilide—W ater-lovers. 
Hydrophilus, Geof.—olivaceus (Mad.), Fabr.: viridicollis (Kash.), 
cashiniriensis (Kash.), Redé. 
Sternocophus, Solier.—rufipes (As.) Fabr. 
Family Hydrobiida. 
Amphiops, Erichs.—gibbus, Iiliger. 
Family Spheridiide. 
Cyclonotum, Ericht.—orbiculare, abdominalis, Fabr.: capense, 
Deg. 
References. 


Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins. I., 111, 1839. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., I., 443, 1854. 
Mulsant,—Hist. Nat. des Col. de France (Palpicornes): Paris, 1844. 


D.—NECROPHAGA. 
Family Pausside. 


Cerapterus, Siceder.—lIatipes (Ben.), Srved. 
Ceratoderus, IWest.—bifasciatus (Morad.), Kollar. 
Merismoderus, West.—Bensoni (N.-W. P.), West. 


Platyrhopalus, West.—denticornis (N.-W. P.) Donov.: angustus 
(Mus.) ; unicolor ; acutidens (Nep.) 3 
Mellii (Mad.) ; suturalis (Mhow) ; aplus- 
trifer (Ben.) $Weet.: Westwoodii (Ben.), 
Saund.: intermedius (N. I), Benson. 
16 
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Paussus, Linn.—pilicornis (Mus.) ; thoracicus (N. I.) ; Fichtelif 
(Ben. Him.), Donov. - nauceras (Him.), phloi- 
ophorus (Mus.) ; Baconis (N.1.), Benson : 
tibialis (Ben.) ; Hearseyanus (Benares) ; 
Hardwickii (Almora) ; Saundersii (N. I) ; 
Boysii (Mhow) ; denticulatus (N. I.) ; cog- 
natus (Ben.) ; fulvas; Stevensianus (N. I.) ; 
politus (N. 1); rufitarsis (N. I), Jerdoni, 
Weet. 

Referenges. 

Westweod.—Mod. Class, I., 150, 1839: Monograph of the Pausside, Ara 
Ent., II. 1, 37, 161 (1845): Cab. Or. Ent. t.42: An. Mag. N. H. ne. VII. 538: 
VILLI, 449. X. 409. 

Lacordaire —Spéc. Géu., II., 1, 1854. Indian Spceies; Benson, Cal. J. N. 
Denovan. Ins. India, ¢. 4,5. Boyes J. A.S. Ben. XII. 431. 

Family Stlphida—Shield-beetles. | 

Rilpha, Linn—osculans (=Diamesus osculans, Hope), (Ben), 
Vigors: chloroptera (=tetraspilota, Hope) 
(Bom.), Lap. > ioptera (Kash.), Reds. 

Apatetica, West.—lebioides (Him.), West. 

Catops, Paykull—vestitus (N. I.), Murray. 

References. 

Westwood.—Mod. Ciass. Ins. I. 135, 1839: Cab. Or. Ent, t. 41. 

Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., II., 199, 1854. 

Family Nitidulide. 

Carpophilus, Leach.—obsoletus, Erichs. 


References. 
Westwood.— Mod. Class, J. 140, 1839. 


Lacordaire.—Spéc, Gén., I1., 287, 1854. 
Miurray.— Monograph of the Nitidulide. 1864, 
Family Trogositida. 
Alindria, Erichs,—orientalis (Kash.), Rede. 
Melambia, Erichs.—crenicollis (Ben.), Guér. 
References, 
Westoood.— Mod. Ciass, F., 145, 1839. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., I1., 332, 1854. 
Family Colydiade. 
Meryx, Latr.—rugosa, Latreille. 
Reference. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., IT., 352, 1854 
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Family Cucujide. 

Hectarthrun, New.—bistriatum, Lop. : heros, rufipennis, Fabr.: 
brevifossum, New. ; depressum, Senith. 

Ancistria, Eriche.—cylindrica, West. 
Cacujus, Fabr.—bicolor (Nep.), Smith. 
Leemophleus, Dej.—sanguinolentus (Nep.) Hope : concolor, ob- 

soletus, Smith. 

References. 
Wedwood.—Mod, Class, Ins., 1., 148, 1830. Cab. Or. Ent. ¢. &t. 
Smith, F.—List of the Coonjide in the British Museum, 1851. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., II., 300, 1954. 
Famiiy Dermestide. 

Dermestes, Linn.—lardarius (bacon-beetle, Nepél), Linn.: cada 

verinus, Fabr, 

¥E.—BRACHELYTRA. 
Family Staphylinide. 
Myrmedonia,. Arich—ochraceus (Him.), Hope. 
Tachinus, Graven.—melanarius (Ben ), Erich. 
Platyprosopus, Mann.—tamulus (Mad.), fuliginosus (Ben.) 
Erich. 


Palestrinus, Krich.—Sykesii, mutillarius (Ben‘), ErtoA. 

Caranistes, Hrich— Westermanii (Ben.), Erick. 

Staphylinus, Zinn.—cinctus (Kash.), Rede. 

References. 

Weelwoou.—Mod. Class. Ins. I. 161, 1889: An. Mag. N. H. ne. VII, 188 

Erichson, G.—Gen. et Spéo. Staphylimorum. Berlin, 1839-40. 

Lacordaire.~Spéc. Gén, II. 17, 1854. 

F.— CLAVICORNES. 
Family Histeride—himic-beetles. 

Platysoma, Leach,—atratum (Ben.), Er. 

Hister, Linn.—bipustulatus, Fabr : orientalis, Payk.: distortus, 
Zil: punctulatus, bengalensis, Wied. : melana- 
rius, pullatus, coracinus, aceevola, lutarius, Zr. 
parallelus (Kash.), Red¢. 

Notodoma, de Mare.—globatum (Mad ), Alara 
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Cyptarus, Frich.—snescens (Ben.), Erich. 
Saprinus, Erich —4-guttatus, Fabr.: speciosus, cupreus, Erich. 
References. 
Westweod.—Mod. Clase, Ins., I. 181, 1839. 
Lecordaire.—Spéo. Gén., II., 942, 1854. 


G.—LAMELLICORNES. 
Family Lucanide—Stag-beetles. 


Lucanus, Fabr.—lunifer [=Lama, Burm.: var. ¢ = villosus, 
Hope), (Him.) ; Cantori (As.) ; Forsteri, (As. ; 
MacClellandii (As.); Buddha (As.); Brahminus 
(As.); Rafflesii (As.); Mearesii [ ¢ =nigripes, 
Hope], (As.); Parryi [ ? =serricollis, Hope], 
(As.) ; Baladeva (As.); platycephalus (As.) ; 
Hope: Gazella [ 2 = Delessertii, Guér. and 
6 =Cuvera, Prinsepii, Burmeisteri (Mad.), 
castanopterus (Nep.), Hope], (Nep.), Fabr. : 
multidentatus (As.), inquinatus, Jenkinsii 
(As), strigiceps (Him.), West.: bicolor 
(Nep.), Oliv.: carinatus (¢ =alces Oliv. : 
var. ¢@ =dux, West. ; camelus, Oliv), 
Linn. 

Doreus, MacL.—nepalensis [var. ¢ =similis, Hope ; Chevrol- 
atii, Chenu ; Parryi, Hope], (Nep.); Rafflesii 
(As.); MacLeayii: Spencei, (As.) : bulbosus 
(As.); bengalensis ; curvidens, (As.); paral- 
lelus ; Eschscholtzii ; limeato-punctatus 
Blanchardi (As.) ; Tityus (As.) ; astacoides ; 
(As.) ; foveatus (As.) ; Westermanni (As.), 
de Hahnii (As.), punctilabris (As.) ; omissus 
(As.}; Hope: Giraffa [var. ¢ = Downesii, 
Confucius, Hope]: Saiga [ ¢ =Reichii, 
Hope; @=vitulus, Hope], (As.), Olt 
vier: bucephalus [¢ =Briareus, Hope; 
@ =rugifrons, Hope], (As.); bubalus, (As.), 
Perty : cribriceps (=molossus, Hope), Che- 
vrol. : malabaricus, West, 


Figulus, MacL.—confusus (Him.), West. 
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References. 

Westwood.—Mod. Claas, I., 185, 1839: Cab. Or Ent. t. 8, 10,96. An. Mag. 
N. H. a. o, VILL. 134. 

Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén. III. 4, 1856. 

Hope.—Catalogue of Lucanold Colcoptera. 1845: Boyles Him.: Gray Zool. 
Misc.; Tran Linn. Soc., XVIII. 587: XIX 105 and An. Mag. N. H. VI. 2099; 
VIII. 302: IX. 247, XII. 365. 

Family Coprida—Dung-beetles. 

Ateuchus, Weber.—sanctus (Mad.) Fabr. : gangeticus, Brahmi- 
nus, Lap. : convalescens, costatus, Wied. : 
devotus (Kash.) Redt. 

Sisyphus, Latr.—neglectus, Gory : histus, Weid. : cashmiriensis, 
edt. 

Gymnopleurus, Jll.—miliaris, cyaneus (Mad.) Leei, Koenigii 
(Mad.) granulatus, Hellwigii (Mad.) sinu- 
atus, Fabr.: mundus, exanthema, Wied. : 
opacus (Kash.) Redt.: Dejeanii, capicola, 
sumptuosus, indicus, impressus, Lap. 

Copris, Geoff.—Sabeus (Mad.), nanus (Mad.), Midas, capuci- 

nus, Bucephalus, orientalis, fricator, Fabr.: 6- 
dentata (Kash. , Sacontala (Kash.), Rede. 

Onthophagus, Latr.— Pithecius, seniculus (Mad.), metallicus, par- 
dalis, Pirmal, pygmzus (Mad.), parvulus, 
Catta (Mad.), bifasciatus (Mad.), drome- 
darius, 4-dentatua, tarandus, unifasciatus 
(Mad.), Bonasus, pallipes, Corvus, Ibex, 
nuchidens (Mad.), Tragus (As.), Antilope, 
fuscopunctatus, Dama, vitulus, Mopsus, 
spinifex (Mad.), aneus (Mad ), centricornis 
(Mad.), unicornis (Mad.), furculus, 4-cornis 
(Mad.), leevigatus, politus (Mad.), aterrimus 
pusillus, Fabr. : erectus obtusus, 3-cornis, 
punctulatus, divisus, enescens, ramosus, tri- 
cerus, lamina, trituber, bicuspis, setosus, hir- 
cus, troglodyta, luteipennis, Wired. : igneus, 
Vigors : suturatus, Germ. : Elliotti (Mad.), 
imperator, tigrini, Lap.: phanwoides (Him.), 
Hope: difficilis, Le Gu. : Brama (Kash.), 
angulatus (Kash.), excavatus (Kash.), Red¢. 
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Oniticellus, Zieg—Rhadamistus (Mad.) femoratus, cinctns 
(As.), Fubr.: Diudema, pictus, niger, 
Wied. 
References, 
Westwood.— Mod. Clasa, I , 209, 1839. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., IIL, 61, 1856. Indian species: Fabricius, passsm. 


Family Aphodtida. 
Aphodius, Zll—sorex, elongatulus, analis, obsoletus, mzstus, 
marginellus (Mad.), atricapillus, impadicus, 
Fabr.: elegans, All.: diadema, cornutus, dis- 
cus, rufopustulus, Wied, : hirtipes (Kash.), gon- 
agricus (Kash.), Redt.: irregularis (Him.), 
Hope. 
Chatopisthes, West.—fulvus (Him. Cen. 1), West. 
Chiron, MacL,.—sulcithorax, Perty: digitatus, Fabr.: assamen- 
sis, Hope. 
References, 
' Westwood.— Mod. Class, Ins , I , 207, 1839. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., IIL, 112, 1856. 
Family Orphnide. 
Orphnus, MacL.—bicolor, Fabr.: mysorensis, picinus (Ben.), 
impressus (Cen. I.), nanus (Cen. I.), West. 


Ochodeus, Meg.—chrysomelinus, Fabr.: lutescens, pictus, 


West. 
References. 
Westwood.—On certain Lamellicorn beetles. ‘Trans. Ent. Soc. IV.,155: If, 
2nd Ser., 59. 


Lacordaire,—Spée. Gén., ILI., 127, 1856. 
Family Hybosoride. 
Hybosorus, MacL.—orientalis, Hope: Roei, West. 
Pheochrous, Lap.—emarginatus, Lap. : dubius, indicus, West. 
References. 


Westwood.—Trans. Ent. Soo, {V., 160. An. Mag. N. H. n. a, XI, $15. 
Lecordaive,—Spee. Gen , ILL., 182, 1856. 
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Family Geotrupide—Dor-beetles. 

Athyreus, Mac-Leay.—orientalis, Lap. : trontalis (As.), Parry. 

Bolboceras, Kirby.—Cyclops (As. Cen. I.) Fabr. : sulcicollis, im- 
pressus, Wied.: grandis, Calanus (Bom), 
indicus (Cen. 1), Hope: ferrugineus, car- 
evicollis, Lop.: Laportei [= ferrugineus, 
Lap ], Westwoodii [=furcicollis, West], 
Hald. : \xvicollis ; lateralis (Bom.) ; capi- 
tatus (As.) ; inequalis ; bicarinatus ; dor- 
salis ; nigriceps ; transversalis, West. 

Geotrupes, Latr.—orientalis (Him.), Hope. 

References. 
Westwood,— Mod. Class, I., 201, 1839. Trans. Linu. Soc. XX., 453: An, Mag, 
N. H. n. s. XIV., 454: XV., 438.: Qnd Ser. IT, 143, 353, 
Lecordaire.—Spéo. Gén. III. 138, 1856. 
Family Passalida. 

Ceracupes, Kaup—Austeni (As.), Stol. 

Teniocerus, Kaup—bicuspis (As.), Kaup. 

Pleurarius, Kaup—brachyphyllus (Nil.), 8¢ol. 

Leptaulax, Kaup—dentatus, bicolor (As.), Fabr. 

Aceraius, Kaup—grandis (As.), Burm.: emarginatus (As.). Fabr, 

Basilianus, Kaup—cuncrus (As. Nep.), Perch.: neelgheriensis 
(Nil.), Guér.: Cantoris (As.), Hope: indicus 
(N{l.), assamensis, Stol. 

Passalus, Fabr.—fronticornis (Tib.), West. 

References. 

Percheron.—Monographie des Passalides, Paris, 1835. 

Westwood.— Mod. Class. Ins. 1. 186, 1839: An. Meg. N. H.n.s. VIIL, 124. 

Smith, F.—Catalogue of Passalide in the British Museam, 1862. 

Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., IIL, 44, 1856. 

- Kaup.—Monograph, Berlin Ent. Zeit., XV., 1871. 

Stoliczha.—On Indian Passalide. J. A. S. Ben. XLII, ii., 149, 1875. 

Family Melolonthide—Cockchafers. 

Serica, MacL.—mutabilis (Mad.), Fabr.: marmorata, umbrina, 
indica, iridescens, rufocuprea, costigera, fer- 
rugata, brevis, granuligera (Ben.), Blanch. : 
immutablis, Schon.,: marginella, bimaculata, | 
Hope : ferruginea (Kash.), Redt. 
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Apogonia, Kirby—rauca (Mad.), ferruginea (Ben.), Fabr. 

Ancylonycha, Blonch.—serrata (Mad.), Fabr.: soculpticollis, 
puberina, longipennis.: (Ben.), Reynauiii, 
Perrottetii, consanguinea, Blanch.: mucida, 
Schon. : 

Schizonycha, Erichs.—ruficollis (Mad.) Fabr.: fuscescens, xan- 
thodera (Ben), Blanch.: cylindrica, Schon. : 
cribricollis (Kash.), Rede. 

Brahmina, Blanch—Calva (Ben.), comata (Ben.), Blanch. 

Anoxia, Lap.—indiana (N.1.), Blanch. 

Leucopholis, Blanch.—candida, Oliv.: lepidophora, niveosqua- 
mosa, Blanch. 

Lepidiota, Hope—bimaculata (= Griffithii, Hope), Saund.: punc- 
tatipennis, sticticoptera, rugosipennis, luctu- 
osa, impluviata, Blanch. 

Euchirus, Kirby—Mac Leayii (Nep. As.), Hope.: longimanus, 
Oliv.: Parryi (Darj.), G. Gray. 

References. 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins. I. 216, 1889. Cab. Or. Ent. ¢ 1. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén. II. 169, 1856. Indian specics; Blanchard, Cat. 


des Col. du Mus. d’ Hist. Nat. de Paris. Paris, 1850-51: Hope, An. Mag. N. H. 
n. a. IIL. 17, 171, VI. 300. 


Family Rutelide. 

Rhinyptia, Dej— indica, Burm. 

Dinorhina, Lac.—orientis, New. 

Anomala, Képpe—fraterna (var. pallida, Oliv.), communis, Burm.: 
dorsalis (Mad.), elata (Mad.), Fabr.: pallidi- 
collis, pallida, rugipennis, bengalensis, testa- 
cea, fulgens, striolata, ignicollis, lineatopen- 
nis, Duvaucelii, elegans, fulviventra, Blanch. : 
strigata, Lap.: variocolor, Schén.: ypsilon, 
Wied. 

Euchlora, Mac L.—Dussumieri, cribrata, obsoleta, malabarien- 
sis, xanthoptera, Blanch.: grandis, MacLea- 
yana, perplexa, de Hahnii, dimidiata, sulcata, 
Cantori, aureola, Hope: vittata (Kash.), 
Redt. 
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Mimela, Kirby—Leii, Swed.: MacLeayana, Vigors: concolor, 
heterochropus, pectoralis, fulgidivittata, 
Blanch: splendens, auronitens, Horsfieldii, 
chrysoprasis, bicolor, similis, princeps, deci- 
piens, pyroscelis, glabra, Passerinii (Him.), 
xanthorina, Hope: sapphirina (As.), Parry. 

Popillia, Latr—nitida, cyanea [=concolor, Lap.; var.=ber- 
rylliaa, Hope], minuta, marginicollis, cupri- 
collia [var. formosa, smaragdula, suturata, 
Hope], virescens, Hope: reginz [=splen- 
dida, Guér.], nasuta, acuta, rugicollis, mu- 
tans, fimbriata, chlorion, Adamas, complanata, 
lucida, difficilis, varia (As.), gemma (As.) 
Newman: sulcata (Kash.), truncata (Kasb.), 
_cashmiriensis, Rede. 

Peperonota, West.—Harringtonii (Him.), West. 

Parastasia, West.—rafopicta (As.), Weet. 

Didrepanephorus, Wood M.—bifalcifer (As.), Wood-M. 

Adoretus, Lap.—Boops, Wied.: caliginosus, Burm..: concolor 
Davaucelii, latifrons, ovalis, pallens, limba- 
tus, Blanch : femoralis, Duf. 

Heterophthalmus, Blanch.—ocularis, Blanch, 

References, 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins. I. 218: An. Mag. N. H. ns. VII. 204: X. 8: 
Cab. Or. Ent. t. 17. 


Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén. III. 318, 1656. Indian Species; Blanchard, Cat. 
Col. de Mus. do Paris: Hope, Gray’s Zool. Mis. I. 28: Trans. Ent. Soc. I. 108, 
114: An. Mag. N. H.o.s. IL 17,171: IV. 345: TX 247: XL 62: XIV. 454 
(Parry). Newman, [did, I, 336, 392: III. 366. Trane. Ent. Soc. III. 32. 


Family Dynastide. 
Peltonotus, Burm.—morio, Burm. 
Horonotus, Burm.—Dsedalus, (¢ @ xanthus, Oliv.; ? ==diadema, 
Oliv.), Fabr. 
Phyllognathue, Esch—Dyonisus (Mad.), Fabr. 
Oryctes, IJ/.—Rhinoceros, Linn. 
Trickogomphus, Burm.—lunicollis, Burm. : Bronchas, Le ést, 
Dichodontus, Burm.—coronatus, Burm. 
17 
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Eupstorus, Burm.—Hardwickei (Nep.), Cantori (As), Hope. 
Ohaloosoma, Hope.—Atlas (Him), Linn. 
References, 
Westeood.—Mod. Class. Ins. I. 191: Cab. Or. Ent: ¢. 13. 
Leoorduire.—Spéc. Gén. ILI. $87, 1856, Boyes’ figure in J. A. 8. Ben. XIL 
436 is EB. Hardwichei, Hope. 
Family Cetontidea- Rose-beetles. 
Narycius, Dup.—opalus (Mad.), Dupont. 
Cyphonocephalus, West.—smaragdulus, West. 
Dicronocephalus, Hope.—Wallichii (Nep.), Hope. 
Rhomborhins, Hope.—— (Jumnos) Ruckeri (Him.), Saund : (Jum- 
nos) Roylei (Him.), Hope: opalina (Nep.), 
Mellyi [=dives, West], (Nep.), G. et P.: 
hyacinthina (As.), Hope : apicalis [ = distincta, 
Hope], (Nep.) ; microcephala (Him.), West. 
Heterorhina, West.—a (Trigonophorus, Hope)—Delessertii (Him.), 
Grué.: gracilipes (Him.), Saundersii (Him.), 
West.: Hardwickei [=nepalensis, West.], 
(Him.), Hope. 
B (Anomalocera, Hope)—Parryi [d = Mearseii, 
Hope] (Him.), Hope: glaberrima [ = hirtiven- 
tris, Redt.|, (Him.), West. 
c(Coryphocera, Burm.)—Hopei [? =benga- 
lensis, West.; affinis, Redt. and ¢ = Hopei, 
melanaria, dorsalis G. et P.], (Nep), West. : 
elegans [anthracina, West.: micans, (ruér.: 
cuprea, Herbst: Feisthamelii, G. et P.J 
(Mad.), leta (As.) Fabr.: nigritarsis (Nep.), 
amzena (As.), Cuvera (Bom.), Hope: olivacea, 
Guér. : sinuaticollis, Schaum : bimacula [{ = 
confusa, West] (Ben.), Wied.: punctatissi- 
ma [jucunda, Hope], (As); tibialis (N. 1), 
Childrenii (Ben.), West.; coxalis (Nep.), 
Blanch. 
D (Diceros, G. et P.)—bicornis (As.), Latr. : 
ornata (Mad.), Burm. 
E (Mystroceros, Burm!)—dives, West. 
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Cliateria, Burm.—guttifera, hilaris (N. L), spuria, Burm. : con- 
finis (N. [), flavonotats, G. o¢ P.: modesta 
(Ben.), flavopicta (Ben.), Blanch.: Hearseana 
(Ben.), West. : Klugii (N. L), spilota (N. L), 
Hope: ducalis (As) : Hoffmeisteri (N. 1), 
White: pumila (Ben.), Schén: ccarnlea, 
Herbst. 

Agestrata, ech—chinensis [ 3 «= Withillii (Bom.), and ¢ = Ga- 
gates (Mad), Hope), Fabr. 

Macronota, Wied.—dives [penicillata, Hope ; Mearesii, Parry), 
(Mad., N. 1) ; flavomaculata (Mad.) ; malabe- 
riensis (Mad.) ; elongata (Cal.), resplendens 
(Ben.), G. et P.> vittigera (Mad.), tetraspilota 
(Mad. Pina), stictica (Mys.), Hope: alboguttata 
(N. L), Parry : picta, Guér. : 5-lineata, Hoff. 

Bombodes, West.—ursus (Him.), West. 

Earyomia, Burm,—viridiobscara (N. I.), Bealix (Ben.), @. et P.: 
tricolor, Olio.: versicolor (N. 1) ; albopunc- 
tata, Fabr.: marginicollis [ = Horsfieldii, 
Hope; torquata, Fabr.] (Nep. As.), Gory : 
bivittata (Tib.), Burm: Gravenhorstii, Hope: 
aurulenta, White. 

Anoplochilus, Mac L.—castanopterus (Bom.) Burm. : terrasus, 
G. et P. : brunneocupreus, csnosus, argen- 
tiferus, West. 

Anatons, Burm.—flavoguttata [stillata, New.] (Him. Bom.); ak 
bogutiata (Dec.) Burm. 

Chiloloba, Burm.—acuta (Ben.), Wred. 

Cetonia, Fabr_—Dalmani (Nep.); ignipes (Nep.); regalis (Bom.) ; 
squamipennis ; Burm.: difformis (Ben.); ma- 
culata (N. I.), mixta (Ben.), Fabr.: cupripes, 
Wied.: alboguitata [Saunderaii, Bain.] (In.),: 
Vigors : flavoguttata (Kasb.), Redé.: neglecte 
(Nep.), Hope. 

Anthracophora, Burm.—atromaculata, Fabr.: Bohemanii, West. : 
gracilis (Mad.), White. 
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Macroma, G. e P.—melanopus [nigripennis, Hope}, (As), 
Schaum : xanthorhina [bicolor, G. et P.], 
(Nep.), Hope. 

Centrognathus, Guér.—lugubria, Fabr. 

Spilophorus, Schaum.—maculatus [oretosus, Hope], (Puna), 
Gory. . 

Cenoohilus, Schaum.—platyrhinus, Sch.: Campbellii (N. 1), 
brunneus (N. 1), Saund. : glabratus, West. 

Valgas, Scriba.—pygmeus, G. et P: pictus (Nep.), argillaceus 
(Mad.), Hope: podicalis, penicillatus, Blanch. 


References. 


Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins. I. 221: Arc. Ent. I. 5, 113,129 and ¢. 1, 19, 
20-36, 42-46. Cab. Or. Ent. ¢.17. Trans. Ent Soc, IV. 


White.—Cetoniade of the British Museum, 1847. 
Schaum.—Cat. des Lamellicornes Mélitophiles. An. Soc. Ent. IIT., 37. 


Lacordaire—Spéo, Gén. UL 464, 1856. Indian species, Hops. An. Mag. 
W. H. n. a, VI. 469: VII. 302. Saunders, Ibid, X. 67. 


H.—SERRICORNES. 
Family Buprestide—Metallic-beetles. 

Sternocera, Esch.—sternicornis, chrysis (Mad. Cal.), Linn.: ba- 
salis chrysidoides (Mad.), nitidicollis, rugosi- 
pennis, Diardi, dissimilis, Zap. e¢ G.: uni- 
color (Mad.), Lap.: orientalis, Herbst : levi- 
gata, Oliv.: dasypleuros (Kash.), Redt. 

Julodis, Esch.— Whithillii, Hope. 

Catoxantha. Sol.—bicolor (As.), Fabr.: giganitens (Mad.), Sch.: 
cuprascens, (Mad.), Water. 

Chrysochroa, Sol.—ignita, Linn.: ocellata, Fabr.: mutabilis, 
Oliv. : Edwardsii (As.), Plutus, Hope : asse- 
mensis, Guér.: caroli (Mad.), Perr.: Rajah 
(Bom.), chinensis (As.), pectinicornis (Mad.), 
Lap. et G.: bivittata (As.) Gray: sublimata 
(N. 1), White. 

Chalcophora, Sol.—elegans, Fabr.: Blanchardi (Bom.), eximia, 


sumptuosa, Sonneratii, smaragdula, aurifera, 
Lap. et G. 
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Latipalpis, Sol.—fastuosa (Nep. Mad.), Fabr. 
Pecilonota, Esch.—gentilis, Lap. : hilaris, White. 
Buprestis, Linn.—10-spilota (Nep.), Hope. 
Cinyra, Lap.—auricollis, [ ap. 
Castalia, Lap.—bimaculata, Oliv. 
Ptosima, Sol.—amabilis, Lap. 
Acmmodera, Esch.—aurifera (Dec.), Lap. 
Sphenoptera, Sol.—snea (Mad.) Fabr. 
Belionota, E'sch.—scutellaris, Fabr. 

Corseebus, Lap.—Smeei (Mad.), Lap.: hastanus (Ben.), Sch. 

nigropictus, Lap. 
Discoderes, Chevr.—fasciatum, Gué&.: grisator, Lap. 
Agrilus, Curtis.—armatus, Fabr.: casbuniriensis, Rede. 
Trachys, Fabr.—indica, Hope. 
References. 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins., I. 226. 
Lecordsire.— Spéc. Gén. IV., 1, 1857. 


White, A.—Nomenclature of Buprestide in the British Museum, 1848. 
Laperts de Castelneas et Gory—Hist Nat. des Coleopteres. 


Family Eucnemida. 
Galbella, W’est.—violacea, West. 
Reference. 
Lacordaire. —Spéc. Gén. IV. 95: Cab. Or. Ent. ¢. 41. 
Family Elateride—Springing-beetles. 
Agrypnus, Esch.—fuscipes, luridus (Mad.), Fabr. 
Lacon, Germ.—muticus, Herbst : brachychxtus (Kash. ), Rede. 
Alaus, Esch—merens, sculptus (As.), West.: irroratus (As.), 
Parry. 
Campsosternus, Latr.—Delessertii (Nil.), Guér.: violatus (Ben.), 
fuveolatus (Mad.), Germ.: Cantori (As.), 
Wilsoni (Mad.), Duponti (Mad.), Stephensii 
(Nep.), smaragdinus (Mad.), Hope: Dohrnii 
(As.), Wet. 
Oxynopterus, Hope.—Audouini, Hope. 
Pectocera, Hope.—Mellii (Simla), Cantori (As.), Hope. 
Pachyderes, Latr.—rufiicollis (Ben.), Guér. 
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Elater, Linn —cyanopterus (Garhwil), Hope. 

Cardiophoras, Eech—vicinus (Kash.), consentaneus (Kash., 
Redt. 

Penia, Lap.—Eschscholtzii (Nep.), Hope. 

Corymbites, Latr.—fuscipennis (Ben.), Blanch. : viridis, Germ. 

Plectrosternus, Lac.—rufus, Latr. 

References. 
Westweod.— Mod. Class. Ins. I, 226: Cab. Or. Ent. ¢.35. « 

Lacerdaire.—Spéc. Gén. IV. 130, 1857. Coud. Mon. Elaterids. 1859, Hope: 

An. Mag. N. H. no. VIII. 455: XI. 304; ZIV. 454. 
Family Lycida. 

Macrolycus, Wuterh.—Bowringti (All.), Wuterhouse. 

Calochromus, Guérin.—orbatus (As), ragatus (All.), ruber 
(All.), tarsalis (In.), Waterh.: apicalis (Nep.), 
Hope. 

Lycostomus, Motsch.— similis (In.), Hope: modestus (As.), am- 
biguus (As.), singularis (Mad.), striatus (In.), 
thoracicus (In.), Waterh. : analis (In.), Dalm. 

Plateros, Bourg.—fuscipennis (As.), carbonarius (In.), Waterh, 

Xylobanus, Waterh—foveatus (In.), Waterh. 

Metriorrhyncho- , Guér.—sericans (In.), Wate: h. : lineatus (N.I), 
Hope. 

Conderis, Waterh.—major (N. 1.), Waterh. 

References. 

Waterheuse.—Types of Coleoptera British Museum, 1879. 

Murray.—An. Mag. N. H. 1868, 327. 

Family Malacodermide. 

Lyropeus, Water.—biguttatus (Mal.), Water. 

Ditoneces, Walk.—obscurus (Mal.), Water. 

Lamprigera, Motsch.—nepalensis (Ben.), Hope. 

Lampyris, Geof.—marginella (Ben.), Hope. 

Luciola, Lep.—vittata, Lap. 

Tylocerus, Dalm.—bimaculatus (Maus.), Hope. 

Telephorus, Schaf.—mélanocephela (Ben.), Fabr.: nepalensis, 
Hope : cwruleomaculata (Kash.), Redé. 
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Selasia, Lap. —decipiens (Ben.), Gudr. 
Eugensis, West.—palpator (Cal.), West. 
Dodecatoma, West.—bicolor (Dec.), West. 
Agalochrus, Frichs.—lsetus (Ben.), Fabr. 
Carphurus, Erichs.—transparipennis, nigripennis, Sfotech. 
Prionocerus, Perty.—coruleipennis, Perty. 
References. 
Westweod,—Mod. Class. Ins. I. 942, 1899: Cab. Or. Bat. ¢. 41. 
Lecordsire.—Spse. Gén. IV. 985, 1857, 
Family Ptinida. 
Ptinus, Linn.—nigerimus, Boteld. 
Reference. 
Lecordaire—Sptc. Gén. IV. 508, 1857. 
Family Clerida. 
Cylidras, Zatr.—cyaneus (Cen. In., Ben.), Fabr. 
Cladiscus, Chevrol.—Parrianus, bipectinatus, West.: Prinsepii 
(N. 1), gracilis (N. 1.) longipennis (N. 1), 
White. 
Tillus, Fabr.—succinctus, Dup.: picipennis, West.: notatas, 
Klug. 
Opilus, Zatr.—subfasciatas (Ben.), castaneipennis (Ben.), ani- 
color, Wahtte. 
Tillicera, Spin.—mutillecolor (N. I.), White. 
Thanasimus, Latr.—abdominalis, Spinola : stellatus, subscutella- 
ris, West. 
Clerus, Geof’.—benggsla, posticalis, zebratus, West. 
Thaneroclerus, Spin.—Buquetii, Lefebre. 
Stigmatium, Gray.— rufiventre (As.), West 
* Tenerus, Lap.—signaticollis (Ven. In.), Lap. 
Necrobia, Latr.—rufipes, Oliv.: raficollis, violacea, Lair. 
Opetiopalpus, Spin.—obesus (N. I), Waste. 
References. 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins. I. 2€1, 1839. 


Spinola.—Easai sur les Clérites, Geneva, 1844 
White, 4.—List of the Clerids in the British Mascam, 1649. 


Lacordsire.—Spéc. Gén., IV., €15, 1857, 
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Il.—HETEROMERA. 
A.—TRACHELIA. 
Family Lagriida. 
Lagria, Fabr.—eren (Kash.), variabilis (Kash.), bicolor (Kash.), 
Redt. 
Family Pedilide. 
Macratria, New.—Helferi, concolor, uigella (Ben.), De la Ferte. 
Family Anthicids. 
Formicomus, De la Ferté—consul, prwtor, De la F.: bengalen- 
sis, Wied.: ruficollis, Saund. 
Leptaleus, De la Ferté—delicatulus, De la F. 


Mecynotarsus, De la Ferté—nanus (Ben.), nigrozonatus, fragi- 
lis, De la F. 
Octhenomus, Schm.—indicus, De la F. 


Family Pyrochroide. 

Pyrochroa, Geof.—longa, Perty. 

Family Mordellide. 

Mordella, Linn.—tricolor, Wied. 

Family Rhipiphoride. 

Emenadia, Lap.—bipunctatus [=apicalis, Hope] (Garhwal) ; 
pusillus, Fabr. 

Family Meloide—Oil-beetles. 

Mylabris, Fabr.—Jacquemontii (Kash.), Redé.: pustulata, punc- 
ta (Mad.) Collas: indica, Fuss.: humeralis, 
proxima, orientalis, Dej. cichorii (In.), Fabr. 

Cantharis, G@eoff.—crulea (Ben.), Leuck.: ruficollis, testacea, 
Fabr. : ruficeps, Jil. : rubriceps (Kash.), limba- 
ta (Kash.), Redt.: Actzon, Rouxii, ornata, 
picta, Zap.: nipaleusis, assamensis, violacea, 
gigas, De). 

Sybaris, Steph.—preustus (Kash.), tunicatus (Kash. ), semivitta- 
tus (Kash.), Redt. 

Zonitis, Fabr.—pallida, Fabr. 

Onyctemis, Lap.—Sonneratii, Lap. 
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References, 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins, I., 286-308, 1889. 
Lacordaire.—B8péc. Gén. V., 563-648, 1859. 
Gerstacker.—Mon. Rhipiphoridum. Berlin, 1655. 
Newport —Trans. Linn. Soc., XX., 297, 321. 


B—ATRACHELIA. 

Family Tenebrionide. 

Microdera, E'sch.—coromandelensis (Mad.), Solier. 

Hyperops, Jsch.—unicolor (Ben.), Herbst: indicus, striatopane 
tatus, Wied.: coromandelensis (Mad.), Solter. 

Stenosida, Solier——tenuicollis, Solier. 

Himatismus, Erichs.—fasciculatus, Fabr. 

Blaps, Fubr.—orientalis (Ben.), spathulata (Ben.), punctatostri- 
ata (Ben.), Solier. 

Platynotus, Fabr.—striata (Mad.) excavata (Mad.) Fabr.: punc- 
tatipennis, Deyrollei, perforatus, Muls. 

Pseudoblaps, Guér—crenatus (Mad.) nigratus, Fabr.: Melii, 
ambiguus, parallelus, strigipennis, polinien 
(Mad.), Muls.: javanus, Wicd.: arcuatus, S¢. 
Farg.: Westermanni, Mann. 

Scleron, Hope—latipes, Guér. 

Opatram, Fabr.—elongatum, Guédr. 

Bolitophagus, Jl/.—elongatus, Perty. 

Hemicera, Lap.—splendens, Wied. 

Uloma, Meg.—orientalis, Lap. 

Latheticus, Water.—oryze (Cal.), Water. 

Toxicum, Lats.—quadricornis, Fabr.: Richesianum, Latr. 

Cossyphus, Oliv.—depressus, Oliv.: Edwardsii, Lac. 

Polposipus, Sol.—herculeanus (Ben.), Sol. 

Lyprops, Hope—chrysophthalmus (Ben.), Hope : indicus (Ben.), 
Wied. 

Scotus, Hope—splendens (As.), Dej. 

Strongylium, Kirby—rufipenne (Kash.), Fedf. 

Phymatosoma, Lap.—tuberculatum (Ben.), Lap. 

Cyriogeton, Pascoe—insignis (As.), Pascoe. 

18 
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References. 
Westweed.—Mod. Class. Ins., I., 816. 1839. 
Lecordaire.—Spto. Gén., V., i., 1859, 
Passes.—An. Mag. N. H., 4th Ber., Vols. 8, 8-13. 


Family Ctstelida. 
Allecula, Fabr.—fusiformis, elegans, Walker. 
Referenees. 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins., I., 309, 1839. 
Levordaire,—Spéo. Gén., V., 400, 1859. 
Ill. —PSEUDO-TETRAM ERA. 
A.—RHYNCOPHORA. 
Family Brenthide. 
Prophthalmus, Pascoe. sanguinalis, Pascoe. 
Family Curculionide—Weevils. 
Blosyrus, Scho.—oniscus, asellus, Oliv.: Herthus, Herbst : insequa~ 
lis, Guér.: variegatus (Kash.), costatus 
(Kash.), Redt.; spongifer, Scho. 
Cneorhinus, Scho.—pictus (Kash.), lituratus, obscurus (Kash), 
_ * edt. 
Catapionus, Scho.—basilicus (N. I.), Scho. 
Atmetonychus, Scho.—peregrmus (Ben.): inzequalis ( Ben.), Scho. 
Piazomias, Scho.—acutipennis (Nil.); Perottetii (Nil); prasinus 
(Nil); himalayanus, assamensis, Sch. : globu- 
licollis (Kash.); angustatus (Kash.), Redé. 
Astycus, Scho.—chrysochlorus, Wied. : lateralis, Fubr. 
Polyclmis, Scho.—parcus (Ben.), Sch. 
Hypomeces, Scho.—rusticus, sparsus, curtus, Sch.: pollinosus 
(Kash.), Rede. 
Dereodus, Scho.—denticollis, Sch. 
Cratopus, Scho—marmoreus, Sch. 
Achlainomus, Water—ebeninus, Water. 
Episomus, Scho.—indicus, Sch. 
“Omias, Scho.—crinitus (Kash.), Redé. 
Phyllobius, Germ.—juoundus (Kash.), Rede. 
Macrocorynus, Scho.-—discoideus, Oliv. 
Drepanoderes, Water.—viridifasciatus (N.I.),fascus (N.I.), Water. 
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Arhines, Scho.—languidus (Ben.), Scho. 

Cyphiceras, Scho.—9-lineatus (Ben.) : passerinus (Ben.), Odie. 

Platytrachelus, Scho.—pistacinus (Ben.), Sch. 

Amblyrhinus, Scho.—poricollis, Sch. 

Acanthotrachelus, Scho.—ventricosus (N{l.), Sch. 

Phytoscaphus, Scho.—nepalensis, inductas, chloroticus, lixabun- 
dus, Sch. 

Lixas, Fabr.—octoguttatus (Kash.); fasciatus (Kash.), Red. 

Peribleptus, Scho.—sculptus (Him.), Sch. 

Paramecops, Scho.—farinosus, (Ben.), Wied. 

Cylas, Latr.—fermicarius, Fabr. : tarcipennis, lwvicollis, Sch. 

Apion, Herbst.—inflatum, crassicolle, triangulicolle, gagatinum, 
subcostatum, dilaticolle, chalybeicolor, prui- 
nosum, indicum, amplipenna, restricticolle, 
flavimanum, tuberculiferum, alboirroratum, 
Motsch. 

Apoderus, Oliv.—cygneus, Fabr.: longicollis, Oliv.: flavotube- 
rosus, montanus (As.), crenatus, pallidulus, 
bistrimaculatus, bihumeratus, Jekel: tran- 
quebaricus, melanopterus, Westermanii, qua- 
dripunctatus, assamensis, unicolor, gemma- 
tus, Sch. 

Attelabus, Linn.—octomaculatus (Mad.), Jekel: melanurus, 
bispinosus, discolor, Sch. 

Euops, Sch.—Bowringii, Jekel. 

Trachelclabus, Jekel.— Whitei, Jekel. 

Rhynchites, Herbst.—alcyoneus, sculptaratus, Pascoe. 

Dicranognathus, Redt.—nebulosus (Kash.), Rede. 

References. 

Westwood.—Mod. Class. I. 324, 328, 1839. 

Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., VI., 1863. 

Schonherr,—Genera et species Curcolionidunt. Paris, 1833-45. This sappear- 
ed in eight volumes and contains 7,147 specics: there is a supplement to the 
last volume, and a second supplement was published at Stockholm in 1847 and 
illustrations by Imhoff and Labram of part at Basle, 1848-52. 


Paseoe.Descriptions of new species, chicfly Australian. An Mag. N. H. 
4th Ser., Vols, 7 to 20: J. Linn. Soc. X. 434; XI, 154, 440; XIL. 
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Family Trictenotomida. 


Autocrates, Thoms.—snea (Him.), Parry. 
Trictenotema, Gray—Childreni (Him), W’est.: Grayii (Mad.), 
Smith. 
References. 
Westwood.—Cab. Or. Ent. ¢. 28. 
Lacordaire.—Spéc, Gen., VIII, 1. 1869. 


B.—LONGICORNES. 
Family Prionida. 
Cantharocnemis, Serv.— Downesii (Ben.), Pascoe. 
Cyrtognathus, Fald.—indicus (Var. Hugelii, Redt.), (As. Him. 
Kash.}, Hope: Walkeri (N. 1.), Water.: gra- 
nulosus, Thoms. 
Dorysthenes, Vigers.—rostratus, Fabr.: montanus, Guér. 
Dissosternus, Hope—Pertii {Dec.), Hope. 
Ancyloprotus, White—bigibbosus (As.), White. 
Prionomma, White—onentalis (Mad.), Oliv. 
Priotyrranus, Thoms.—mordax (N. 1.), White. 
Logeus, Water—subopacus (Mad.), Waterhouse. 
Acanthophorus, Serv.—serraticornis, Oliv. 
Opheltcs, Thoms.—obesus; Thomson. 
Baralipton, Thoms.—maculosum (Cal.), Thoms. 
fEgosoma, Serv.—ornaticolle, tibiale (N.I.), White: lacerto- 
sum (As.), Fuscoe. 
Megopis, Serv.—costipennis (As.), White. 
Teledapus, Pascoe—dorcadiodes (Mus.), Pascoe. 
Philus, Saund.—globosicollis, Lhome. . 
Cyrtonops, White—punctipennis, White. 
Tragosoma, Serv.—subcoriaceum (N. 1), Hope. 
References. 
Westweod.—Mod. C!ass., Ins., I., 359. 


White —Cat. Col. Ins., British Museum, Pt. VII., 1853. 
Lacorduire.—Spéc. Gén., VILL, 16, 1869. 


Thomson.—Eeeai d’une classification de lu famille des Cérambycides, Yaris, 
186v. 
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Family Cerambycida. 

Dynamostes, Fascoe—audax, Pascoe. 

Tetraommatus, Perroud—filiformis (Mad.), Per. 

Oplatocera, White—callidioides (N. I:), White. 

Neocerambyx, Thoms.— Paris (=Brama, Neto.) (Ben.), Wied. 

Plocaderus, Z'oms.—pedestris (N. 1), humeralis (N. 1),? 
White: obesus, Dup. 

Pachydissus, New.—demissus (N. I.), Pascoe. 

Hesperophanes, Muls.—basalis (Him.), White. 

Nyphasia, Puscoe—orientalis (As.), White. 

Ceresium, New.—geniculatum, leucostictum, cretatum, White. 

Phyodexia, Pascoe—concinna (Mus.), Pascoe. 

Pyrocalymma, Thoms.—pyrochroides (N. I.), Thoms. 

Pachylocerus, Wope—corallinus, Hope: crassicornis, Oliv. : pilo- 
sus, Bug.: plumiferus, Pascoe. 

Pyresthes, Pascoe—miniatus (N. I.), Pascoe. 

Erythrus, White—bicolor (N.1.), West: Westwoodii (Him.), 
White. 

Coloborhon bus, 7homs.—velutinus (As.), Saund. 

Zonopterus, Hope.—flavitarsis (As.), Hope. 

Pachyteria, Serv.—fasciata (As.) Fabr.: rubripennis (As.), 
Hope : dimidiata (As.), Weat. 

Aphrodisium, Thome.—Cantori (As.), Griffithii (As.), Hope: 
Hardwickeanum (Nep.), White. 

Mecaspis, Thoms.—aurata, chalybeata, Thoms. 

Chloridolum, Thoms.—perletum (As.), bivittatum, Nympha 
(N. 1), White. 

Leontium, Tioms.—viride, ceruleipenne, thalassiam, Thoms.: 
prasinum (Mad.), White. 

Polyzonus, Lap.—cinctus (N. I), Gué&.:  tetraspilotus 
(As.), Hope: inermis, 4-maculatas (Mad.), 
White. 

Eurybatus, Dej.: 10—punctatus (As.), West.: lateritius (N. I), 


Hope: hariolus (As), De.: formosus, 
Saund, 
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Clytanthus, Toms.—lituratus (Ben.), Lap. : albicinctus (Nep), 
Bope: maculicollis, Dalm.: 14-macalatus 
(Nil.), mastus (Mad.), alboscutellatus (Nil), 
nepos, agnatus (Nil), cognatus (As), Chevrol. 

Pailomerus, Chevrol.—angustus (gracilicornis, White), Chevrol. 

Grammographus, Chevrol.—lineatua, Chevrol. 

Ischnodora, Chevrol.—macra, Chevrol. 

Rhaphuma, Pasecoe.—glauca (Mad.), Fabr.: Wiedemanni, leu- 
costellata, Hope: distinguenda, Per.: fallax, 
5-notata, 6-notata, dimidiata, geniculats, 
russicollis, 3-maculata, Chevrol. 

Amauresthes, Chevrol.—fuliginosus (Tib.), subdepressus (As.), 
arciferus, Chevrol. 

Xylotrechas, Chevrol.—Smeei, vicinus (Dec.), ocellatus, Lap.: 
subditus, quadripes (Kash.), aper (Nil.), 
Chevrol. 

Sclethrus, New.—ameznus (Mad.), Gory. 

Plagithyrsus, Motsch.—sumatrensis (Ben.), brahminus (Ben.), 
bicinctus (N. I), assimilis (Nep.), Hope: 
Balyi, Pascoe. 

Epodus, Chevrol.humerosus, Chevrol. 

Aglaophis, Thoms. —fasciata, Thoms. 

Cyrtophorus, Le Conte—ventralis (Nfl.), Chevrol. 

Epipedocera, Chevrol.—Hardwicke: (undulatus, Hope), White: 
zona (Nep.), affinis (Nil.), Chevrol. 

Porpuricenus, Zieg.— montanus (Him.), White: sanguinolentus, 
Oliv. 

Typodryas, Thoms.—callichromoides (As.), Thoms. 

Noemia, Pascoe—Stevensii, flavicornis, Pascoe. 

Eurycephalus, Dej.—maxillosus, Oliv. 

References. 
Westwoed.—Mod. Class. Ins., 1., 362. Cab. Or. Ent, ¢. 29. 
White.—Cat. Col. British Museum, Pt. VII., 1863. 
Schisdte.—On the classification of the Cerambyces, An. Mag. N. H., 3m 


fer., XV., 183. 
Pascoe.—Longicornia Malayana. Trans. Ent. Soc., Srd Ser., III. 


Lacordaire.—Spéc. Gén., VILI., 200: IX., 1869. 
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Family Lamiide. 

Acanodes, Pascoe—montanus (Darj.), Pascoe. 

Dioxippe, Thoms.—costata (Nil.), Gudrin. 

Morimopsis, Thoms.—lacrymans, Thome. 

Epicedia, Thoms.—bigeminata, Thoms. 

Archidice, Thoms.—quadrinotata, Thome. 

Leprodera, Thoms.—officinator, Lac. 

Morimus, White—incequalis (Mad.), plagiatus (Mad.), Water: 
morionoides, White. 

Euoplia, Hope—polyspila (As.), Swainsoni (As.), Hope. 

Anoplophora, Hope—-Stanleyi (As.), Hope. 

Merges, Pascoe—marmoratus (Him.), Melly. 

Epepeotes, Fuscoe—punctulatus (Him.), West.: lusca, Fabr. 

Monochamus, Meger.—Downesii (N. 1), Parryi, Roylii (Mus.), 
sulpharifer (As.), beryllinus (As.), Hope: He- 
lenor, Vew.: guttatus (Him.), Guér.: Weat- 
woodii (Him.), Melly: bifasciatus (Him.), 
West.: larvatus, Stephanus, melanostictus 
(N. I.), Fredericus (As.), officinator (As.), 
sublineatus (As.), Brianus (Nep.), White: 
subgemmatus (As.), desperatus, griseipennis, 
Pascoe. 

Myagrus, Pascoe—Hynesii (Bom.), Pascoe. 

Echinoschema, Thoms,—armatus (As.), White. 

Mecotagus, Pascoe—tigrinus, Olir.: Guerinii (As.), White: tes- 
sellatus (As.), Guér. 

Cyriocrates, Thoms.— Horsfieldii (As.), White. 

Aristobia, Thoms.—teticulator, Fabr.: fasciculata (Kash.), 
Redt. 

Celostena, Thoms.—javana, plagiata, tessellata, White. 

Peribasis, Thoms.—larvatus (As.), White. 

Cycas, Pascoe—subgemmatus (As.), Thome. 

Pharsatia, Thoms.—gibbifer (Nil.}, Guer. 

Batocera, Lap.—Roylii [=princeps, Red¢.], (Kash.), Hope: 
Chevrolatii, adelpha, Chlorinda, Titana, 
Thoms, 
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Apriona, Chevrol—Germari (As.), Hope: Deyrollei (As) 
Kaup. 

Orsidis, Pascoe—acanthocimoides, Pascoe. 

Calloplophora, T’homs—Solii (As.), Hope. 

Gnoma, Fabr.—casnonoides, Thoms. 

Agelasta, New.—bifasciana (As.), White. 

Coptops, Serv.—leucostictica (As.), White: centurio, Fascoe. 

Mispila, Thoms.——-curvilinea, Pascoe. 

Thysia, Thoms.—Wallichii (Him.), Zope. 

Calothyrza, 7’homs.—margaritifera (Him.), Weet. 

Ithocritus, Lac.—ruber (As.), Hope. 

Rhodopis, Thoms.— pubera (As.), Thome. 

Olenocamptus, Chevrol.—dominus (As.), Thoms. 

Mechotypa, Thoms.—thoracica (As.), White. 

lara, Thoms.—plagiata (As.), parallela (N.I.), delicatula (As.), 
cylindraca (As.), White. 

Saperda, Fabr.—-bicolor (As.), West. 

Camptocnema, Thoms.—lateralis {As.), White. 

Lychrosis, Pascog.—zebrina (As.), Pascoe. 

Anaches, Pascoe—dorsalis, Pascoe. 

Xynenon, Pascoe—Bondii, Pascoe. 

Prionetopsis, Thoms.—balteata, Thoms. 

Smermus, Zac.—Mniszechii, Lac. 

Thermistis, Pascoe.—croceocincta, Saund. 

Malloderma, Lac.— Pascovi, Lac. 

Glenea, Vew.—rubricollis (As.), Hope: sancte-mariz, indiana, 
fanerula, capriciosa, obsoletipunctata, obesa 
(As.), argus, annulata (Him.), chalybeata 
(As.), maculifera (As.), pulchella (As.), 
spilota, Diana (As.), Peria, Conidia (Bom.), 
Thome. 

Stibara, Hope—nigricornis, morbillosa, Fabr.: tetraspilota (As.), 
trilineata (As.), Hope. 

Nupserha, Thoms.—cosmopolita, bicolor, Thome. 

Astathes, New,-—violaceipennis (N. J.), Thoms.: divisa, Pascoe. 
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References. 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins, I., 268. Cab. Or. Ent. ¢. 5, #9. 
Lacordaire.-—Spée. Gén., IX., 288. 1869-72. 
Thomson —Systcma Ccrambycidarom. Mem Soc, Sc. de Lidge, 21K. 1664. 
Pascoe.—Longicorvia Malayana, Trans. Ent. Soc, 8rd Sor, IIL: Am Mag. 
N.H., 4th Ser., IV., 203; XV., 205. 
Whit.—An. Mag. N. H., 3rd Ser, II., 266: Progs. Zool. Soc., 1858, 398, 406. 


Hope.—An. Mag. N. H., N. S., VI., 800: 1X., 240: XIV., 454. Trans Linn 
Boc., XVITL, 435; 


C.—PHYTOPHAGSE. 
Family Sagride. 
Bagra, Fabr.—carbunculus (As.), Hope. 
Temnaspis, Lac.—speciosus (N. I.), Downesii (N. L), quinque- 
maculatus (N. I.), nigriceps (Nep.), Baly. 
Family Crioceride. 
Lema, Fabr.—Downesii (Bom., Ben.), suturella (Ben.), Psycho 
(N. I), glabricollis, Baly. 
References. 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins., I., 370. 
Family Hiepide. 
Callispa, Baly—insignis (N. 1.), dimidiatipennis (N. I), vittata, 
Baly. 
Amblispa, Baly—levigata (Mad., N. I), Baly. 
Botryonopa, Blanck.—sanguinca (N.1.), Guér.: Sheppardi (N.1.), 
Baly. 
Estigmena, Hope—chinensis (Nep. N. 1.), Hope: cribricollis 
(Mad.) Water. 
Anisodera, Chevrol.—ferruginea (N. I), Guér.: excavata (N. 1), 
Baly: cylindrica (Nep., N. I.), Hope, 
Downesia, Baly—insignis (N. I.), Baly. 
‘Javeta, Baly—pallida (Mad.), Baly. 
Gonophora, Chevrol.—Saundersii (As.), Baly. 
Hispa, Linn.—erinacea (Nep.), Fadr. 
Reference. 


Baly.—Catalogue of Hispida in the British Museum, 195%. 
19 
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Family Classidida—Tortoise-beoties. 

Calopepla, Boh.—Leayana (Ben.), Boh. :»Reicheuna, Gud. 

Epistictia, Boh.—selecta (Bom.); viridimaculata (Nep.), 
Boh. 

Hoplionota, Hope—maculipennis, horrifiea, ochroleuca, Boh. 

Prioptera, Hope—W estermanni (As.), Mann. : impugtulata (As.), 
sexmaculata (As.), maculipennis (As), de- 
cemstillata, decemmaculata (Him.), pallidi- 
cornis, decemsignata (As.), Boh. 

Aspidomorpha, Hope—miliaris (Mad.), St. Crucis (As.), dorsata, 
micans, Fabr.: amabilis, Dej.: orientalis, in- 
uncta (Mad.): fusconotata: lobata (N. I.) ; 
calligera (Ben.) ; Egena (Ben.) ; indica (Al- 
mora) ; Boh. 

Cassida, Linn.—clathrata, obscura, cruenta, Fabr.: livida, dis- 
par, testacea, tricolor, Herbst: foveolata, 
16-maculata, nigrovittata (Cal): Moori, 
Syrtica, rugulosa, icterica (Almora), obtusata, 
conspurcata (Mad.), pallida (Mad.), pauxilla, 
exilis (Mad.), Delessertii, dorsonotata, ni- 
griventris (Tib.), pudibunda, glabella (Nil.), 
pulvinata (Mad_), costata (Mad.), fuscospar- 
sa (As.), Boh.: trilineata (Nep.), Hope. 

Leucoptera, Boh.—14-notata, 26-notata (As.), 19-notata (As), 
13-punctata (As.), nepalensis (Nep.) ; plhilip- 
pinensis (Bom.), Boh. 

Coptocycla, Chevrol.—sexnotata (Mad.) Fabr.: sexmaculata 
(Mad.), Dej.: circumdata, varians, Herbst.: 
ventralis (N{l.), bistrimaculata (Mad.), bistri- 
notata (Ben.), 11-notata, 17-notata, bipuncti- 
pennis (Mad)., promiscua, 7-notata, ornata 
(Mad.), cribrosa, Boh. 

References. 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins., I., 376. 1839. 


Boheman.—Monographia Cassididaram, Stockholm, 1850-55 : Catalogue of 
the Cassidide in the British Museum, 1856, 
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Family Galerucida. 
Hymenesia, Clark—tranquebarica (Mad.), Fabr. 
Bphenorsiey Clerk—Scvicollis (N. 1), nigripennis (N. 1), 


Podontis, Dalm.-—rufo-castanca, Baly. 
Cdicerus, Baly—apicipennis, Baly. 
Momma, Baly.—purpurascens (Nep.), Hope. 
Menippus Baly—cervinus (Nep.), Hope. 
Xuthes, Baly—orientalis, Baly. 
Antipha, Baly—picipes, Bretinghami, Baly: Bennettii (Nep,), 
Hope. 
Mimastra, Bely—ercuata, Sor. 
Hyphasis, Har.—nigricornis (N. L), Bevani (8. L), Baily. 
Phygasia, Baly—dorsata (As.), Baly. 
References, 
Westwood.—Mod. Class. Ins., L, 381 
eeues H.—On Dejean’s genus Celomera. An. Mag. N.H., 3rd Ser, XVL, 
316. 
Baly.—On new species of Gallerucidw. Ibid, XVI., 247, 402. 
Family Eumolpide. 
Chrysochus, Chevrol.—asiaticus (N. L), Redé. 
Eumolpus, Latr.—pyrophorus, (As.), Parry. 
Nedostoma, Motsch.—Dormeri, Bevani, Baly. 
Corynodes, Hope—gloricaus (N. 1), Baly: cyaneus (Mad), 
Hope. 
Eubrachis, Chevrol.—indica (Mus.), Baly. 
Pachnephorus, Redt.—Bretinghami, Baly. 
Pseudocolaspis, Eap.—longicollis (S. I.), Baly. 
References. 
Marshall.—Genera of Eumolpide. An, Mag. N. H., Sri Ser., XIII, 


380. 
Baly.—J. Linn. Soc., X1V., 246. 
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Family Chrysomelide—Qolden-beetles. 
Chlamys, Knoch—fulvipes, Baly. 
Colosposoma, Lap.— Downesii, Baly. 
Chrysomela, Linn.—Krishna, Bonvouloirii, Stevensii, Baly: 
Vishnu (Nep.) Hope. 
Ambrostoma, Motsch.—Mahesa (Nep.), Hope. 
Crosita, Motsch.—czlestina (N. I.), Bely. 
Eumela, Baly—cyanicollis, Hope. 
Family Halticide, 
Xanthocycla, Baly— Chapuisii, Baly. 
Argopus, Fischer— Haroldi, Baly. 
Paradibolia, Baly— indica, Baly. 
Chetocnema, Steph. —cognata, sqarrosa, Bretinghami, concinni- 
pennis, basalis, Baly, 
Reference. 
Westwood.—Mod. Clasa. Ina, 1. 385. 
Family Erotylide. 
Languria, Latr.—cyanea (Nep.), Hope. 
IV.—PSEUDO-TRIMERA. 
Family Endomychidsa—Fungus-beetles. 
Endomychus, Panzer.— bicolor, Gorham, 
Eumorphus, Weber—tener, Dohrn: pulchripes, Geret. 
Engonius, Gerst.—signifer (N. 1.), Gorham. 
Ancylopus, Costa.—melanocephalus, Oliv: indicus(N.I.), Gorham. 
Mycetina, Gerst.—castanea, Gerst. 
Family Coectnelide—Lady-birds. 
Coccinella, Linn.—tricincta, Fabr.: repanda, Muls.: simplex, 
Walk. 
Epilachna, Chevrol.—28-punctata (Mad.), Fabr.: pubescens 
(N. 1.), Hope. 
Chilocorus, Leach—opponens (Mad.), Walk. 
Refcrence. 


Westwood—Mod, Class. Ins., I., 200. 
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ORTHOPTERA. 


The order Orthoptera (straight-winged) comprises the insects 
commonly known as ear-wigs, cockroaches, 
crickets, praying-insects, leaf-jnsects, spec- 
tres or stick-inseots, locusts and grasshoppers. The body is com- 
posed of a head, thorax and abdomen. The head is furnished with 
a mouth, antenns and eyes. The moyth consists of a labrum or 
upper lip, two mandibles, two maxilla, a labiam or under lip and 
four palpi or feelers, The mandibles are armed with teeth suitable 
to the food on which the insect lives. In the carnivorous species 
these teeth resemble the canine teeth of the rammalia, and in the 
herbivorous species they resemble the incisive and molar teeth of 
mammals. The maxills are furnished with 5-jointed palpi and a 
membraneous piece vaulted above and covering the extremity of the 
maxille. This piece is called the galea and is either cylindrical in 
shape or triangular or dilated and forms one of the bases of classi- 
fication. The labial palpi are 3-jointed. The antennw are many- 
jointed and are inserted in front of the eyes, but sometimes below 
or between them. The true eyes occupy the side of the head and 
are compound and usually very large. There are also two to three 
simple eyes or ocelli, either perfect or sub-obsolete. The thorax is 
composed of three parts, of which the prothorax is the largest and 
the only one exposed. The wings are four in number, of which the 
elytra or anterior pair are sub-coriaceons, thin and flexible, and the 
posterior pair or true wings are for the most part membraneous, re- 
ticulated and longitudinally folded after the manner of a fan. In 
some cases the females and even both sexes are apterous, and in the 
ear-wigs the posterior wings are transversely folded as in the bee- 
tles. In many species the elytra of the males are rudimentary and 
a transparent, hard, neurated membrane covers a portion of the 
inner margin of the elytra and produces by friction upon each other 
the stridulating noise remarked in certain families of the order. 
A similar sound is produced in other families by rubbing the thighs 
of the posterior legs against the edges of the elytra. The abdomen 
consists of eight or nino segments furnished at the end with certain 
appendages. There are six legs provided with feet adapted for run- 
ning or jumping. The metamorphosis is incomplete : that is, there is 
no such marked differences in form between the larva, pupa and 
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imago as obtains in the beetles. The larve resemble the perfect 
insects, only they are much smaller and ere without wings. After 
several moultings rudimentary wings appear, and this is supposed 
to mark the pupa state and again after several moultings the imago 
with perfect wings appears. 

The broad division of the order is into (1) Cursoria, in which 
the feet are adapted for ranning ; the elytra and wings are placed 
horizontally to the body and the females are not provided with an 
ovipositor : and (2) Saltatoria, in which the posterior peir of legs are 
specially adapted for leaping. In the first division must be includ- 
ed the anomalous family Forjiculida or ear-wigs, which many au- 
thors form into a separate order osculant between the beetles and 
the true Orthoptera. The Indian species of this family have not re- 
ceived much attention at the hands of naturalists. The cockroaches 
are exceedingly numerous in individuals and are cosmopolitan in 
their habits, the small Blaéta omentalis of Europe being originally a 
native of India. They have not been thoroughly examined in this 
country probably owing to a prejudice against them on account of 
their offensive odour. The Mantida or praying insects are so called 
from the position of their fore-legs when lying in wait for their 
prey. They remain immovable in this attitude until a fly or other 
insect comes within their reach, when they quickly seize it and de- 
vour it. The Phasmida or spectres resemble dried twigs and attain 
some of them to a considerable size ; many new species have been 
figured by Mr. Wood-Mason in the Calcutta Journal. Amongst 
the Saltatoria, the locusts belong to the family Acridida, and in 
&celymena Harpago we have one that takes to the water and dives, 
the teliaceous appendages of the hind legs being well adapted for 
swimming. This is the first natatorial species of the order recorded 
and is found both in Bombay and in the upper provinces. The 
ravages of members of this family in India are too well known to 
need description. There are two forms of migratory locusts com- 
monly met with. That with pink under-wings and brownish mark~- 
ings on the upper wings is apparently the G. Edwardsti of West- 
wood and occurs in swarms sufficient to break down the branches of 
trees on which they alight. Often for days together they pass over 
tracts of country in undiminished myriads, leaving whole square 
miles bare of all vegetation behind them. The colour of the under- 
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wings in this species varies from a very pele pink to a dark brown 
or masoon. The second and perhaps more common species in the 
North-Western Provinces lias yellow under-wings and yellowish 
markings on the upper-wings. The larva of this species has the 
front of the head orange yellow, whilst the space behind and below 
the eyes is of a deep maroon and the posterior legs are of a bright 
yellow colour banded with black. Locusts have been found as far 
north as the passes leading into Tibet and are not uncommon per- 
manent residents in the Bhdbar, where there are also two or three 
species that occur in groups of many thousands, bu: are not so fors 
midable as the two first mentioned. The female is not provided 
with an ovipositor and lays her eggs in some instances on the 
gtound and in others on plants and attaches them by a gummy ex- 
udation produced at the same time. In some cases they are farther 
protected by a frothy exudation which hardens by exposure. The 
eggs hatch in a few days and the larv~ are at once ready to satisfy 
their voracious appetite, which never appears to be satiated. To the 
Gryllida belongs the curious mole-cricket Schisodactylus monstro- 
eus to be found in its burrow in the sands of the banks of any of 
our great rivers. It is easily recognized by the spiny excrescences 
on its legs and the net-like wings curled up at the end. It appears 
to be exclusively carnivorous in its habits and is not very numer- 
ous in individuals. The following list is very meagre, considering 
all that has been written on the Orthoptera, but I must leave to 
others the task of completing it :— | 


ORTHOPTERA. 
I.—Cursoria. 
Family Forficulide—Ear-wigs. 
Forficule, Linn.—auricularia (Cal.), Linn. 
Blattariz. 
Family Polyphagide: 
Polyphaga, Brullé—indica, Walker. 
Family Panesthide. 
Panesthia, Serv.—plagiata, regalis (As.), Walker: motistruosa 
(Mad.), flavipennis (As.), Saussurii (As.), 
Wood-mason: transversa (As.), Burm. ; 
sethiops (In.), Stoll.: forceps (Mad.), Sause. 
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Paranatpheta, Watt.—limbata, Saussure. 
Parahormietica, Watt.—berigalensis, Sauseure. 
Fantiily Planeticida. 
Planetica,, Saves.—phalangium, Saussure. 
Family Panchloride. 

Panchlora, Burm.-—surinamensis (In.), Sulz.: indica (In.), 
Fabr. ; terebrigera, occipitalis (Bom ), sub- 
marginata (Bom.), Walker. 

Family Corydida. 

Corydia, Serv.—Petiveriatia, (Mad.), /4nn. : Gueriniana, Serr. : 
plagiata, Walker ‘ ewnies, Watt.: ornata, 
Sauss. 

Family Blattida. 

Phlebonotum, Sauss.—anomalum, Siwvss,: pallens (Mad.), 
Blanch. 

Epilampra, Burm—auriculata (Bom.), Watt.: cribrata (As.), 
blattoides, melanosoma, Sause.: ampli- 
pennis (As.), intucta (Bom.), characterosa,. 
Walker. 

Ellipsidium, Sauss.—laterale (As.), Walker. 

Blatta, Linn.—bivittata (N.1.), Serv. : parvula, brevipes (Bom.), 
continua, lycoides, telephoroides (Bom.), 
subreticulata, figurata, annulifera, trans- 
versalis, fasciceps, subfasciata, imexacta, 
subrotundata (all Bombay), ramifera 
(Nep.), submarginatn (As.), Walker: cog- 
nata, ferruginea, Himalayica, Watt. : 
Luneli, Sause. 

Theganopteryx, Watt.—jucunda, indica (Bom.) Saussure. 

Periplaneta, Burm.—americana (In.), Degeer : thoracica, 
wthiopica, Serv.: ornata, Waitt. : affinis, 
Sauss. ruficornis (Bom.), curta (Bom.), 
Walker. 

Polyzosteria, Burm.—orientalis, Burm. : heterospila (Bom.), 
sexpustulata, (Bom.), Walker. 
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Family Perispheride. 


Perispharia, Durm.—alta (As.), Walker. 
Blepharodera, Burm.--sericea, emortuulis, Saussure. 
Loboptera, Watt.—indica, Watt. 
Family Mantide—Praying insects. 
Mantis, Linn.—simulacrum (Ben.), Fabr.: concinna, Perty: 
metallica (As.), West. 
Heastias, de Sauss.—Brunneriana, (As.), Sauss.: pictipes (Cen. 
M.) inermis, (As.) Wood-Mason. 
Cheradodis, Serv.—squilla (In.), Saussure. 
Empnuaa, Jll.—gongylodes (N. I.), Linn. 
Fischeria, Sauss.~—laticeps (Bom. Mad.), Wood-M. 
Hierodula, Sauss.—birivia (Mad.), Stoll. 
ZEthalochrea, Wood-31—Ashmoliana (Ben.), West. 
Campsothespis, Sause.—anomala (Cal.), Wood-M. 
Heterochxta, Sauss.—tricolor (Cal.), Wood-Jf. 
Paradanuria, Wood-M.—orientalis (Mad.), Wood-M. 
Schizocephala, Serr.— (Didymocorpha) ensifera (Ben.), Wood-M. : 
bicornis, Linn. 
Family Phasmide—Stick-insects. 
Phyllium, Z/!.—crurifolium, oe ae (Nil.), Hope: 
Scythe (As.) : 
aaa West.— bimaculata fae . oe annulata (Maed.), 
‘abr.: affinis, punctata, marginata (Mal.), 
Gray: Sipylus (As.), Pholidotus (As.), atri- 
coxis, Casignetus (As.), Sparaxes, hilaris 
(As.), maculicollis (As.), Wrest: Menaka 
(As.), Wood-M.’ 
Cyphocrania, Serv.—gigas, Linn. (var.=Empusa, Gray). 
Creoxylus, Serv.—auritus, Fubr. 
Xeroderus, Gray.—manicatus, Licht. 
Lopaphus, Weet.—bootanicus (As ), Baucis (As.), West. 
Heteropteryx, Gray—dilatata, Parkinson. 
Phibalosoma, West.—serratipes (Mal.), Gray: Westwoodii (As.), 
annemalayanum (Mad ), Wood-¥, 
20 
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Anophelepis, West.—despecta (As.), West. 

Lonchodes, Gray.—luteoviridis [ =lacertinus, West], (As.) ; 
bicoronatus ( ) ; semiarmatas (_) ; virgens [ 
=sarmantosus, West] (As.) ; Porus; Btilp- 
nus (As.); Myrina (Mad.), West.: brevipes 
(Mal.), geniculatus Gray: Austeni (As.) ; 
Weastwoodii (Cal.); insignis (Sik.), Wood-M. 

Bacteria, Latr.—Shiva (In.), West. 

Menaka, Wood-M.—scabriuscula (As.), Wood-M: 

Bacillus, Zatr.—indicus, Gray : tranquebaricus (Mad.) ; Beroé ; 
Regulus ; cuniculus (As.) ; Alauna (Mad.) ; 
Artemis (As.); Amathia (Mad.), West : Jevi- 
gatus (As.); fuscolineatus (Panj.) ; Penthesi- 
lea (Bhut4n), furcillatus (Bhutan), Wood-M. 

II.—Saltatoria. 
Family Gryllide. 

Gryllotalpa, Leach—africana (Mal. N. 1), Pal. Beauv.: ornata, 
Walker. 

Acheta, Fabr—monstrosa (N. I.), Drury. 

Brachytrypes, Evichs—achatinus, Stoll.: terrificus (Mad.), signa- 
tipes (Bom.), ferreus (Mad, , bisignatus, 
truculentus, Walker. 

Gryllus, Linn—erythrocephalus (Ben ), melanocephalus (Ben.), 
Serv.: capensis, Oliv.: orientalis (Mad.), 
Fabr.: conscitus (Nep.), signifrons (N. I.), 
facialis (Bom.), humeralis (Bom.), ferri- 
collis (Bom ), angustulus (Bom.), lineiceps 
(Bom.), configuratus (Bom.), parviceps 
(Bom.), signipes (Bom.), Walker. 

Nemobius, Serv.—indicus, vagus (Bom.), Walker. 

Madasumma, Walker—ventralis (N. 1.), Walker. 

Eneoptera, Burm.—fascipes (N. 1), concolor (Bom.), lateralis, 
(Bom.), alboatra (Bom.), Walker. 

Meloimorpha, Walker—cincticornis (Bom.), Walker. 

Platydactylus, Brullé -transversus (As.), apertus (N. I), pal- 
lidus (As.), Walker: marginipennis, Guér. 
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(Ecanthus, Serv.—rufescens (Bom), Serville. 

Prophalangopesis, Walker—obscura, Walker. 

Phalangopsis, Serv.—albicornis (N. I), picticeps, Walker. 

Ornebius, Guérin—nigripalpis (Mad.), Guer. 

Platyblemmus, Serv.—lusitanicus, delectus (Ben.), Sere. 

Family Locustida. 

Gryllacris, Serv.—plagiata (As.), contracta, aliena (As.), ecita, 
magniceps, trinotata (Bom.), collaris (As. ) 
gracilis (Ben.), basalis (Bom.), Walker, 

signifera (Bom. As.), Stoll: amplipennis, 
(Mal.), gladiator (Mad.), Gerst. 

Rhapidophora, Serv,—picea (As.), Serville. 

Noia, Walker—testacea, Walker. 

Decticus, Serv.—concinnus (Nep.), pallidus (N. L), Walker. 

Xiphidium, Serv.—posticum (As.), Walker, 

Letana, Walker—linearis (N. 1.), Walker. 

Ladnia, Walker—punctipes (N. L.), Walker. 

Saga, Charp.—indica, Herbst. 

Conocepnalus, Thaub.—interruptus (N. L,) strenuus (N. 1), 

varius (As.), Walker. 

Mogalodon, Brulle—ensifer Brulle, 

Phaneroptera, Serv.—punctifera (As.), roseata (N. L.), privata 
(As.), insignis ( As.), notabilis (As.), diversa 
(As.), nigrosparsa (Bom.), Walker, rufono- 
tata (Bom.), Serv. 

Ancylecha, Serv.—lunuligera (ds.), Serville. 

Steirodon, Serv.—unicolor, Stoll. 

Tedla, Walker—sellata (As.), simplex Walker. 

Pseudophyllus, Serv.—Titan (As.), Waite : femoratus, fenestratus, 
neriifolia (As.), Stoll: uninotatus (As.), ole- 
ifolius (Mad.), Serv. : assimilis (As.), veno- 
sus (As.), siccus (As. Mad.), concinnus 
(As.), signatus, sublituratus, Walker. 

Aprion, Serv.—carinatum, porrectum (As.), strictum (Bom), 
curviferum (Bom.), Walker. 
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Sanaa, Walker—imperialis (N. I. As.), White: Donovani, (As.), 
quadrituberculatus, Westwood. 

Cymatomera, Schaum—rugosa (In.), Linn. : viridivitta (Mal.), 
Walker, 

Mecopoda, Serv.—elongata (As. N. I), Linn. 
Family Acridida. 

Truxalis, Fabr.—nasuta (N. 1), Linn. : unguiculata (N. I), 

Ramb. 

Pyrgomorpha, Fischer—crenulata (N.I.), Fabr.: bispinosa 
(S. 1), Walker. 

Mesops, Serv.—filatus (N. I.), Walser. 

Opomala, Serv.—laticornis (Bom. N. I.), Serv. : convergens, 


(N. I), tarsalis, (As.) semipicta (8. I), 
Walker. 


Xiphocera, Latr.—fumida (S. I), Walker. 

Phymateus, Serv.—miliaris (Nep. N. I.), Linn. 

Peecilocera, Serv.--picta (N. I.), Fabr. : punctiventris (Bom.), 
Serv. : ornata, Burm. 

Teratades, Brullé—monticollis (1n.), Gray. 

Cyrtacanthacris, Serv.—flavicornis (As.), Fabr. : inficita (N. I.), 
Walker. 

Acridiam, Geoff.—succinctum (N. 1.), Linn. : flavescens (S. 1), 
Fabr.: pardalinum (8S. I.), vinosum (N. 


I.), saturatum (S. I.), dorsale (S. L.), 
nitidulum (S. I.), Walker, 


Apalacris, Walker—varicornis (N. I.), Walker. 

Oxya, Serv.—velox (Mal.), Fabricius : furcifera (Bom.), Serv. 

Heteracris, Walker—illustris (S. I.), elegans (N. 1), insignis 
(Ben.), ducalis (As.), apta (As.\, varicor- 
nis (S. 1.), Walker : alacris, Serv. 

Caloptenus, Burm—insignis, glaucopsis (N. I.), liturifer (S, I.), 
erubescens (N.1.), scutifer (S. I.), dominans 
(As.), ferrugineus (N. I.), scaber (Ben.), 
nepilensis (Nep.), immunis (Bom.), pus- 
tulipennis (Bom.), Walker. _ 
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(Edipoda, Charp.—flava (In.), Linn.: : Edwardsii (In.), Hope: venusta 
(S.1.), crassa (N. I.), inficita, (N. I.), rotun- 
data (N. I.), granulosa (Biluch.) Walker. 

Stenobothrus, Fischer—mundus (Bom.), decisus (Bom.), apicalis 

, (Bom.), epacramoides (Bom.), turbatus, 
(Bom.), luteipes (Bom..), strigulatus (Bom.) 
simplex (Bom.), Walker. 

Epacromia, Fischer—simulatrix (S. I.), aspera (N. I), turpis, 
N.I.), Walker. 

Ceracris, Walker—nigricornis (N. I.), Walker. 

Chrotogonus, Serv.—trachypterus (Bom), liaspis (Bom.), oxyp- 
terus (Bom.), pallidus (Bom.), Blanchard. 

Phyllochoreia, West—fenestrata (Ben.), Serv.: unicolor (Mal), 
Weat. 

no Fischer—munda (N.I.), umbrifera (Bom.), lineifera, 
(Bom ), vittifera (Bom.), dorsifera (Bom.), 
obliquifera (Bom.), nigricollis (Bom.), 
lineosa (Bom.), quadriplagiata (N. L), 
balteata (S. I). Walker. 

Scelymena, Sause.—Harpago (Bom. In.), uncinata, Serville. : 
contracta (Mad.), Watker. 
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HEMIPTERA 

The order Hemiptera (half-winged) comprises those insects com- 
monly called cicadas, bugs, plant-lice and 
the lice that prey on animals. With the ex- 
ception of the males of the gall-insects and a few others the meta- 
morphosis is incomplete and the change from the larva to the pupa 
state, and thence to the imago state, is not so well marked as in 
other orders of insects. The body is composed of a head, thorax 
aod abdomen. The bead is furnished with a mouth, eyes and an- 
tennz. The oral-apparatus is adapted for sucking and consists of 
three or four delicate pointed setw or threads enclosed in a case 
which is curved downwards or disposed along the breast between 
the bases of the legs. The case is tubular and jointed and the threads 
within represent the mandibles and maxilla of other insocts. The 
labrum is present and in the shape of a ligula of triangular form 
protects the basal portion of the sucker and the labium is represent- 
ed by the sheath, but palpi are wanting. The sucker is adapted 
only for extracting vegetable and animal matter in a fluid state 
and does not contain a sting, though the result of its application to 
the human body closely resembles the effect of the sting of other 
insects. The eyes are large and between them in many species 
there are 2-3 ocelli or simple eyes. The antennz are very short 
and small in many families and are usually 4-5 jointed and seldom 
more than 11-jointed. The thorax consists of three parts, and in 
some genera the prothorax becomes incorporated with the mesotho- 
rax and in others it resembles that of the beetles. The scutellum 
in some species is very minute and in others covers the entire ab- 
domen. The elytra of a great portion of the insects of this order 
are for the most part coriaceous with the tips membranous and the 
under-wings are membranousthroughout. There are six legs and 
there are never more, though there are often less than three joints 
in the tarsus or foot. The disagreeable odour so marked insects of 
this order is caused by a fluid which is expressed from a sac or 
gland at the will of the insect and escapes through two small aper- 
tures on the underside of the metothorax, near the insertion of the 
third pair of legs. 

In figure A (after Westwood), Pentatoma rufipes is shown 
(1) about twice the natural length with the antenne and legs 


Henipters. . 
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truncated, and with the wings on one side extended ; ¢ repre- 
sents the scutellum; }, the coriaceous portion of the elytra ; 
and ¢c, the base of the antennz. In (2) we have the underside of 
the head and prothorax of the same insect, showing the elongated 
4-jointed case or sucker (labium), the basal joint of which is 
partially covered by the elongated and triangular labrum (4) and 
at the apex are perceived the tips of the four enclosed seta or 
hair-like processes representing the maxillm and mandibles. In 
(3) wé have the head of the same insect viewed laterally to show 
the lobes defending the base of the labium and the manner in which 
the latter is able to bend, with two of the enclosed sete drawn out at 
the tip of the second joint and the tips of the other two seen at the 
end of the case. In (5) we have the dilated base of the four inter- 
nal set as seen within the head on removing the clypeus or upper 
covering, and between the middle pair may be observed the pointed 
cartilaginous ligula or tongue, behind which is a small oval aper- 
ture which is the orifice of the pharynx. 
Fig. A. 


(2) 


(5) 
(4) 





(3) 


The Hemiptera are primarily distributed into two great sub- 
orders: (1) Hemiptera-Heteroptera, in which theelytra are coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the apex (hemelytra) and the rostram 
is frontal, rising from the anterior part of the head ; and (2) Hemip- 
tera~Homoptera, in which the substance of the wings is homogeneous 
throughout and the beak rises from the inferior part of the head 
and is inflected beneath the thorax between the bases of the legs. 

The Heteroptera are further distributed into some seventy fami- 
lies arranged under two classes, the Gymno- 


Heteroptera. . 7 o 
cerata in which the antenne are visible and 
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the legs are not natatorial and the Cryptocerata in which the 
antenne are hidden and the legs are natatorial. They are all 
provided with organs adapted for sucking the juices of plants or 
animals and live either in water or breathe the free air, facts which 
have also led to their distribution into Hydrocorise or water-bugs 
and Geocorise or land-bugs. The first three families on the list live 
on plants from which they extract the juices by means of the sucker 
with which they are furnished. Many of them are of brilliant 
colours, especially the genus Calleida, and all have the scutellum 
abnormally developed. They are well represented in India, where 
some are of a delicate green, others of a navy blue, others red, 
brown and yellow beautifully varnished. A large red bug, of which 
the female measures nearly two inches in length, is common on the 
lahsora (Cordia Myza) in the forests of the submontane tract. Cop- 
tosoma crivarium, procured af Allahabad, is of a deep brown, tuber- 
cled or mottled and at first sight has the appearance of a beetle, 
but its odour soon betrays its real affinity. In the family Pentato- 
mid@ the scutellum does not cover the whole ‘of the body. The 
insects of this family are commonly known as wood-bugs, of which 
the Indian species are often enriched with brilliant colours. Their 
larve differ from the perfect insect only in the absence of wings 
and the pups in having only rudimentary wings. In all states 
they live on vegetable juices. The species of the genus Strachia 
belonging to this family are found on various members of the cab- 
bage tribe and with others are common pests in our gardens. 
They can never be mistaken for other insects since almost all of 
them exhale the disagreeable odour common to them with the bed- 
bug (Cimes lectularius). In the Edesside the body is very flat 
with the margins notched, dilated and angular, and in the Coreide 
there is no apparent neck and the head is trigonal and sunk in the 
prothorax. The bugs of the latter family are said to feed on other: 
insects as well as on the juices of plants. Amongst the Lyga@ide 
mention may be made of L. grandis from Upper India. It is red 
with. two spots on the elytra and with the antennz, tibia and tarsi 
black. The Reduvide consist of certain minute species that prey 
on other insects and even on the bed-bug. The Belostomatide and 
Nepid@ are water-bugs, but this division requires much more care- 
ful examination than it has hitherto had in India. 
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In the Hemiptera-Homoptera therd are three sub-divisions, 
Cicadina, Phytophthires and Anoplura. To 
nr the first belong the families Stridulantia, 
Cercopila, J asside and Fulyoride : to the second the plant-lice ; and 
to the third the lice that prey on animals. The terminology of the 
neuration in the Homoptera may be gathered from the following 
figure representing the fore-wing of a Cyclochila belonging to the 
family Stridulantia .— 


Fia. B. 





Explanation.—1, primitive ; 2, front ; 3 to 8, first to sixth dis- 
coidal cells: 9 to 16, first to eighth marginal 
areolets: a, b,c, d,e, first to fifth transverse veins. 


The cicadas, lantern-flies and wax-insects belonging to the first 
divisions are amongst the most curious examples of insect life. 
The stridulation of the cicadw is a familiar sound to all in India 
and is at times so loud as to be almost deafening. It is produced 
in the males only and the apparatus is thus described by Wilson :— 
“ ‘When we examine the lateral base of the abdomen of a male cicada, 
we perceive two large scaly plates of a rounded figure, approaching 
that of a demi-oval, cut through its smaller axis ; so that each plate 
presents a side which is rectilinear, while the remaining portion ex- 
hibits a rounded outline. It is by the straight side that each plate 
is fixed without articulation on the metathorax of which it forms a 
portion. When we lift up these plates we discover a cavity on each 
side of the abdomen divided into two principal chambers by a horny 
triangular septum. When viewed from the side of the abdomen, 
each cell presents anteriorly a white and plaited membrane, thin, 
light and as transparent as glass, called le miroir by Reaumur. If 
we open the mirror from above we perceive on each side of it 
another plaited membrane moved by a powerful muscle composed 

21 
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of a great number of straight parallel fibres and arising from the 
horny septum. This latter membrane is the tympanum or drum on 
which the muscles act by contraction and relaxation, alternately 
tightening and restoring it to its original state. This is the true 
origin of the sound which in fact may be produced even after the 
death of the inscct by jerking the muscle.” The cicadwe live on 
shrubs and trees, of which they suck the juices. The female lays 
her eggs in holes which they form in the branches and which may 
be recoghised by little irregularities formed by a portion of the 
wood which has been raised. The larve are white and have six 
legs and goon escape to the ground and vurrow in it to live on the 
roots of plants. They then undergo the change to the pupa state, 
and after about a year appear as perfect insects. In the Fulgoride 
the antenne are inserted immediately beneath the eyes and the head 
is dilated in front into a protuberance which is said, in the living 
insect, to emit a strong light. The Cercopide are remarkable for 
the frothy matter with which some species surround their larve, 
called cuckoo-spittle in England. At one time it was thought that 
in Flata lwnbata, found in Kumaon, we possessed an equivalent to 
the wax-yielding insect of China of which Sir G. Staunton and the 
Abbé Grossier have given an account, but Captain Hutton’s re- 
searches show! that the deposit of the former is of a different charac- 
ter and does not possess the properties of the white-wax of China, 
Amongst the Phytophthires, the Psyllid@ are distinguished by their 
third pair of legs being formed for leaping. They are nourished by 
the juices of trees and various plants on which they live. The 
Aphidina include the plant-lice, which are furnished with two horn- 
like projections at the posterior extremity that exude a sugary, trans- 
parent liquor much affected by ants. These minute insects dwell 
together in societies and walk slowly and cannot leap, so that they 
fall an easy prey to the larve of the Neuropterous genus Hemero- 


bius, to those of several species of Diptera, and especially to the 
grubs of the lady-birds. 


In the third amily or Coccide there is at least one or two local 
species that deserve some further notice. Geoffroy attributed to a 
species of kermes the faculty of producing a sugary substance of a 
white colour resynbling manna, and Captain Frederick gave an 

J. A. S. Ben.., XII., 898, 
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account! of a manna-like substance called gez found in Persia, but was 
doubtful whether it was of vegetable or insect origin. Subsequently 
General Hardwicke described® an insect under the name Chermis 
mannifer, obtained on a Celastrus at Pachmarhi in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and which yielded a similar manna of a waxy nutare. He 
described the insect as of about the size of the common bed-bug, of 
a flattened ovate form and with a rounded tail. The snout is longer 
than the thorax, inflected and pressed down between the legs: the 
antenne are 3-jointed and as long as the thorax ; first joint minute, 
second clavate and much the largest, and third setaceous : legs long, 
formed for walking, tarsi 3-jointed, wings rudimentary : colour 
light brown. The substance produced by these insects appeared to 
project from the abdomen in the form of a tail or bunch of feathers 
like snow which gradually lengthened and fell on the leaves, where 
it caked and hardened like wax. The same insect has been record-~ 
ed from Kumaon, where it is found on the Elaodendron Roxburghis, 
the debari of the outer range and Siwalik tract. Mr. Thompson 
writes :— It will be known by its clustering around the stem in 
large. numbers conspicuous for the white downy appearance which 
the long filimentary processes issuing from its body give it. Some 
of these pretty creatures will remind one of a porcupine with all its 
quills bristling. They excrete a white substance of a sweet taste 
and which cakes on the leaves of the plant they affect.” A similar 
phenomenon is observed in the lac-insect (Coccus lacca, Kerr), which 
yields the resin and lac-dye of commerce. We have its life-history 
in a series of observations made by Mr. Carter in Bombay in 1860 
on certain specimens procured by him on the custard-apple tree 
(Anona squamosa). This insect is also found in the forests along the 
foot of the Kumaon hills and in the Duns, chiefly on the dhdk (Butea 
frondosa), ptpal (Ficus religiosa) and other fig-trees. The first thing 
that struck Mr. Carter on looking at the surface of the resiny in- 
crustration within which the insects were alive was the presence of 
a white kind of powder like that observed.around the cochineal in- 
sects. This is concentrated here and there in little spots, and on 

being more closely examined will be seen to be chiefly confined to 

three bunches of curly, hair-like filaments which radiate from three 


‘Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc, 1. 2 As. Res. XIV., 184: ace also J. Linn. 
Soc. 1., 108, (zool.): IL. 178. 
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Chrysocoris, Hubn.—patricius (As.), Fabr.: grandis (As., Bur.), 
Thunb.: purpureus (As.), Hope. 

Lamprocoris, Stdl.—Roylei (Nep., As.), Hope: spiniger (As), 
Dall. 

Callidea, Dall.—Baro (As.), purpurea (Ben., Bom.), Fabr.: Stolii 
(As. N.L), Wolf: marginella (Bom.), ben- 
galensis, Roylei, Hope: pulchella (As.), 
Dall. : Stockerus, Linn.: fascialis (As), 
White: lateralis (As.), dilaticollis, Guérin. 
histeroides (As.), scripta (As.), gibbula 
(Panj.), contraria porphyricola, Walker. 

Hotea, Serv.—curculionoides (As., Burm.) , 4.-S. nigrorufa, 
diffusa, Walker. 

Elvisura, Spinola—spinolx, Signoret. 

Spherocoris, Burm.—lateritius, Hope : rusticus (Mad.), Stoll. 

Coeloglossa, Germ.—rubro-punctata, Guér. 

Alphocoris, Germ.—lixioides (N. I.), Germ. 

Family Asopida. 

Cazira, Serv.—verrucosa (In.), ulcerata, (Mad.), West. 

Cecyrina, Walk.—platyrhinoides (As.), Walk. 

Canthecona, Serv.—furcillata (Bom., N.1.), Wolf’: grisea (N.1), 
Dall.: tibialis (As.), binotata (As.), nigrivitta 
(As.), Disé. 

Picromerus, Serv.—spinidens (As.), Fabr.: obtusus (As.), nigri- 
vitta, (As.), Walk.: robustus (As.), Distant. 

Family Podopide. 

Podops, Lap.—niger, Dall: spinifer, Hope: limosus, Walker. 

Scotinophora, Voll.—lurida (As.), Burm.: obscura (As.), Dall. : 
tarsalis (As.), Voll. 

Aspidestrophus, Stat—morii (As.), Stal. 


Family Sciocorida. 


Sciocoris, Fall—indicus (N. I.), Dall : gastrieus, Thumb. : rafi- 
cornis, Fabr.: lateralis, Freb. 
Laprius, Dist,—varicornis (N. I., As.), Dall, 
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Moecidea, Dali.—indica (Ben.), Dall. 
Edrus, Dall.—ventralis (As.}, Dall. 
Family Halydida. 
Agonoscelis, Spin.—-nubila (As., N. I), Fabr. : femoralis (N. 1.), 
Walker. 
Estopis, Dist.—terra (As.), Dist. 
Erthesina, Spin.—acuminata (N.I.), Dall.; Fullo (As.), Thunb. 
Dalpada, Serv.—oculata (As., Burm.), clavata (N. I., As.), Fabr. : 
nigricollis, varia(As., Burm.), affinis (N. 1.), 
Dall. : versicolor (N.I., As.), Sch.: confusa 
(Marri), Dist: bulbifera, tecta (As.), bre- 
vivitta (As.), Walker. 
Ageus, Dall.—tessellatas, Dall. 
Halys, Fabr.—dentata (Bom., N. I.), Fabr. 


Family Pentatomide. 


Bolaca, Walker.—unicolor (N. 1), Walker. 

Belopis, Dist.—unicolor (As.), Dist. 

Mormidea, Serv.—socia (N. 1.), nigriceps, Walker. 

flia, Fabr.—glandulosa (N. L), Burm. 

Cratonotus, Dist.—coloratus {As.), Dist. 

Hoplistodera, Hope—virescens (N. I.), Hope. 

Aischrus, Dullas.—obscuras (N. 1), Dall. 

Axiagastus, Dall.— Rosmarus (AS.), Dall. 

Stollia, Dist.—guttigera (As.), Thunb. 

Apines, Dall.—concinna (N. I.), Dall. 

Pentatoma, Oliv.—cruciata (N. I.), Fabr.: pallida (N. I.), macu- 
licollis (N. I.), elongata (N.I., As.), parvula, 
pulchera, crossota (N. I), cruciate (N. I.), 
Dall : inconcisa, vicaria, Walker. 

Palomena, Dist,—Reuteri (Marri), spinosa (N. 1), Distant. 

Tolumnia, Ellen.—latipes (As.), Dall. 

Halyomorpha, Dist.—picus (As), Fabr.: scutellata (As., Bom.), 
Dist. 

Cappea, Ellen.—taprobanensis (As.), Walk. 
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small holes in eack spot in the incrustation and are continuous with 
corresponding apertures in the insects from which the white fila- 
ments originally proceed. These filaments are shown to be the at- 
tenuated extremities of the trachew or breathing arrangements of 
the insect, covered with a white powder which after impregnation 
increases so as to cover the whole of the branch occupied by the 
insects. This description shows that the so-called manna is pro- 
duced by a Coccus closely allied to the lac-insect whose history we 
shall now record. 

The young are ovi-viviparous and issue from the body of their 
parent about the beginning of July as an elliptical grub of a red 
colour, one-fortieth of an inch long and possessed of six legs, two an- 
tennsz and two ocelli! The mouth is placed on the ventral surface 
at some distance from the anterior extremity and is in time furnish- 
ed with sete or hairs and a proboscis by which it attaches itself to 
the bark of the tree on which it lives, It at once commences to 
grow in size and to secrete the resinous substance with which its 
entire body, except the anal orifice, is ultimately enveloped. By 
the middle of August, the distinction of the sexes is completed and 
the male becomes more highly developed and leaves an opening for 
exit, whilst the female remains enclosed in the resin. The males of 
the summer brood are possessed of antenne, of which the scapus is 
2-jointed and the flagellum has seven joints ; they have also four 
eyes and a caudal apparatus for impregnation : in the winter brood 
they are also furnished with wings. Impregnation takes place in 
the first week of September and the young brood appear swarming 
out of the anal orifice of the female at the end of the first week in 
December, when, again the same changes occur, resulting in a second 
brood in the first week of the following July. The red colouring 
matter appears first in the ovary of the female after impregnation in 
the shape of a large number of spherical globules and then in the 
young, Coccus itself, and therefore the time when both colouring 
matter and resin will be at its maximum will be for the summer brood 
during June and for the winter brood during November. Propa- 
gation can be effected by transferring a stick encrusted with the 
resin just before the time of evolution and tying it to the tree on 
which it is desired to rear the brood. 

‘An. Mag., N. H., 3rd Ser., VII, 1, 363 (plates). 
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In the following list I have added the locality ‘ Bur.’ (Burma) 
to those species recently recorded from that country by Mr. Distant? 
to show the wide geographical distribution of some species :— 

I. --HEMIPTERA—HETEROPTERA. 
Family Plataspida. 
Brachyplatys, Boisd.—silphoides (As.), Vahlii (As.), Fabr.: su-. 
bwnea (N. 1), ope: radians (As.‘, Voll. : 
Burmeisteri (As.), Dist.: bistrign (Mad. ), 
Walker. 
Coptosoma, Lap.—cribrarium (N. L), Fabr.: 12-punctatam, cir- 
cumscriptum (N. 1), apheralum (N. 1), 
Germ. : nepalensis, parvulum, cicatricosum 


(N. I.), Dallas: xanthochlorum, integrum, 


Walker. 
Plataspis, West.—nitens (N. 1), Dallas: nitida, hemispherica, 
Hope. 


Family Cydnide. 

Ethus, Dall.—foveolus (N. I.), maurus (In.), pygmanus, apicalis 
(N.I), Dallas: indicus (N. I), Hope: 
transversus, Burm.: brevipennis, Fabr,: 
Badius, Walker. 

Stibaropus, Dall—branneus (N. J.), Dallas : testaccus, Walker. 

Family Puchycordia, 


Cantao, Serv.--ocellatus (As.), Tiitn. 

Scutcllera, Lam.—nobilis (In.), Fabr.: fasciata (Nep., As.),’ 
Panzer. 

Sophela, Walker—spinigera, (As.), Dallas. 

Brachyaulax, Dist.—oblonga (N. I, As.), Hope. 

Pecilocoris, Dall.—interruptus (Nep.),. purpurascens (Nep.), 
Hardwickii (Nep., As.), Hope: Drurei (N. 
I., As.) Linn. : Childrenii (Nep.), White : 
obesus (N. I, As.), rufigenis (As.), obsoletus 
(N. L), ornatus) (N. I), pulcher (Mad), 
Dall: anisospilus (As.), Walker. 

1J, A. S. Ben., XLVIL, ii. 37. 
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Chrysocoris, Hubn.—patricius (As.), Fabr.: grandis (As., Bar), 
Thunb.: purpureus (As.), Hope. 

Lamprocoris, Stdl.—Roylei (Nep., As.), Hope: spiniger (As}, 
Dall. 

Callidea, Dall.—Baro (As.), purpurea (Ben., Bom.), Fabr.: Stolii 
(As.,N.L), Wolf’: marginella (Bom.), ben- 
galensis, Roylei, Hope: pulchella (As.), 
Dall. : Stockerus, Zinn.: fascialis (As), 
White: lateralis (As.), dilaticollis, Guérin. 
histeroides (As.), scripta (As.), gibbula 
(Panj.), contraria porphyricola, Walker. 

Hotea, Serv.—curculionoides (As., Barm.), #.-S. unigrorufa, 
diffusa, Walker. 

Elvisura, Spinola—spinole, Signoret. 

Spherocoris, Burm.—lateritius, Hope : rusticas (Mad.), Stoll. 

Coeloglossn, Germ.—rubro-punctata, Guér. 

Alphocoris, Germ.—lixioides (N. I), Germ. 

Family Asopida. 

Cazira, Serv.—verrucosa (In.), ulcerata, (Mad.), West. 

Cecyrina, Walk.—platyrhinoides (As.), Walk. 

Canthecona, Serv.—furcillata (Bom., N. 1), Wolf: grisea (N.I), 
Dall.: tibialis (As.), binotata (As.), nigrivitta 
(As.), Dist. 

Picromerus, Serv.—spinidens (As.), Fabr.: obtusus (As.), nigri- 
vitta, (As.), Walk.: robustus (As.), Distant. 

Family Podopide, 

Podops, Lap.—niger, Dall: spinifer, Hope: limosus, Walker. 

Scotinophora, Voll.—lurida (As.), Burm.: obscura (As.), Dall. : 
tarsalis (As.), Vold. 

Aspidestrophus, Staé—morii (As.), Stal. 


Family Sctocoride. 


Sciocoris, Fall.—indicus (N. I.), Dall : gastrieus, Thunb. : rafi- 
cornis, Fabr.: lateralis, Fieb. 
Laprius, Dist,—varicornis (N. 1., As.), Dall. 
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Mecidea, Dall.—indica (Ben.), Dail. 
Edras, Dall.—ventralis (As.}, Dall. 
Family Halydida. 
Agonoscelis, Spin.—-nubila (As., N. 1), Fabr. : femoralis (N. 1.), 
Walker. 
Estopis, Dist.—terra (As.), Dtst. 
Erthesina, Spin.—acuminata (N.I.), Dall.: Fullo (As.), Thunb. 
Dalpada, Serv.—oculata (As., Burm.), clavata (N. I., As.), Fabr. : 
nigricollis, varia(As., Burm.), affinis (N. I.), 
Dall. : versicolor (N.1., As.), Sch.: confusa 
(Marri), Dist: bulbifera, tecta (As.), bre- 
vivitta (As.), Walker. 
Ageus, Dall.—tessellatus, Dall. 
Halys, Fabr.—dentata (Bom., N. I.), Fabr. 


Family Pentatomide. 


Bolaca, Walker.—unicolor (N. L), Walker. 

Belopis, Dist.—unicolor (As.), Dist. 

Mormidea, Serv.—socia (N. I.), nigriceps, Walker. 

Hlia, Fabr—glandulosa (N. 1), Burm. 

Cratonotus, Dist.—coloratus {As.), Dist. 

Hoplistodera, Hope—virescens (N. I.), Hope. 

schrus, Dullas.—obscurus (N. 1), Dall. 

Axiagastus, Dall.— Rosmarus (A%.), Dall. 

Stollia, Dist.—guttigera (As.), Thunb. 

Apines, Dall.—concinna (N. I.), Dall. 

Pentatoma, Oliv.—cruciata (N. I.), Fabr.: pallida (N. I), macu- 
licollis (N. I.), elongata (N.I., As.), parvula, 
pulchera, crossota (N. I), cruciata (N. I.), 
Dall : inconcisa, vicaria, Walker. 

Palomena, Dist.—Reuteri (Marri), spinosa (N. I), Distant. 

Tolumnia, Ellen.—latipes (As.), Dall. 

Halyomorpha, Dist.—picus (As.), Fabr.: scutellata (As., Bom.), 
Dist. 

Cappa, Ellen.—taprobanensis (As.), Walk, 
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Strachia, Hahn—ornata (N. I.), Linn.: picta (N. 1.), Fabr.: spe- 
ciosa (N. I.), Dall.: crucigera (As., Burm), 
Hahn: decorata, Schaum: limbata (As.), 
Stal: liturifera (N. L) designata, velata 
(N. I), pardalis, inornata, afflicta, Walker. 

Bathyccelia, Serv.—indica (N. 1.), Dall. 

Catacanthus, Spin.—incarnatus (In., Burm.), Drury. 

Plautia, Stal.—fimbriata (As.), Fabr. 

Antestia, Stél.—anchora (As., Burm.), Thunb. : apicalis (N. I.), 
Dallas. 

Nezara, Serv.—viridula (As.), Linn: subsericeus (N. I), Hope: 
humeralis (As.), Walk. 

Prionochilus, Dist.—8-punctatus (As.), Dall. 

Rhaphigaster, Serv.—macracanthus (N. L.), humeralis (As) Dall. : 
flavolineatus (N. I.), Mayr.: strachioides, 
rubriplaga, bisignatus, patulus (N. I), 
Walker. 

Cuspicona, Dall.—plagiata (N. 1.), Walker. 

Menida, Dist.—flavovaria (As.), Dall: distincta (N. I.), Dist. 

Prionaca, Dall.—lata (As., Burm), Dall.: exempta (As.), Walk. 

Microdeuterus, Dall—megacephalus (N. I.), Sch. 

Diplostira, Dall,—valida (As.), Dall. 

Rhynchocoris, W’est.—humeralis (As.), Thunb.: serratus (Mad.), 
Don. 

Sastragala, Serv.—uniguttata (As.), Don. 

Acanthosoma, Serv.—punctatum (N. I), distinctum (N. I.), for- 
tex (N.I.), elongatum (N. 1), recurvum 
(N. 1.), cornutam (N. 1), Dall: heteros- 
pila (Panj.), binotata, aspera (N. I.), trun- 
catula, immunda, alaticornis, nigricornis, 
Walker. 

Asyla, Walker—indicatrix, Walker. 


Family Urostylide. 


Urochela, Dall.—bimaculata (N. 1.), obscura, quadripunctata, 
Dall: discrepans, Walker. 
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Urostylis, West.—punctigera (As.), histrionica, J/ope: gracilis 
(N. I, As.), notulata, pallida (N.1.), Dall. : 
fumigata (As.), lopoides, Walker. 

Urolabida, West.—tenera (As.), Hope: Grayii (As.. Nep.), White: 
binotata (As.), Walker. 

Family Edcsside. 


Tessaratoma, Serv.—papillosa, Drury: malaya (Ae.), Stdl: chi- 
nensis, Thunb. : javanica (N. 1), scutellaris 
(As.), Stoll. 

Eusthenes, Lap.—cupreus (In.), Hope: robustus (As.), Serv. . 
Polyphemus (N. I.), Sra. 

Eurostus, Dall.—grossipes (As.), Dall. 

Mattiphus, Serv.—cblongus (N. 1), Dail: nigridorsis, Stdl. 

Pycanum, Serv.—rubens (As.), amethystinum, Fabs. : jaspideum, 
Schaum; amplicolle ponderosum (As.), 
Stal. : stabile, pallipes (N. 1), Walker. 

Dalcantha, Serv.—dilatata (As.), Serv.: inermipes ( Panj.), Sd : 
regia, Walker. 

Cyclopelta, Serv.—obscura (As., Burm.), Serv.: tartana (As), 
Stdl. : siccifolia (N. I.), Dalt. 

Aspongopus, Lap.—Janus (In.), obscurus (In.), Fabr.: ochreus 
(As.), nigriventris, nepalensis (As., Nep.), 
sanguinolentus, Hope : marginalis (As.), 
Dall. : circumcinctus, Walkr. 

Muscanda, Walker—testacea (As.), Walker. 


Family Phyllocephalide. 


Placosternnm, Serv.—Taurus (As.), Fabr. 

Dalsira, Serv.—glandulose (As.), Wolff. 

Tetroda, Serr.—histeroides (As), Fabr.: transversalis (N. I), 
Wreet.: divaricata (Nep.), atomaria (N. 1), 
nigripennis (N. I.), obtusa (N. J.). Dall. : 
bilinerta, Walker. , 

Cressona, Dall.—Valida. Dall. 

Atelides, Dall.—centrolincatus (As.). Dall. 

Maerina, Serv.—coccinea (As.), Walk.: dilatata (As.). Dist. 
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Megarhynchus, Lap.—limatus (As.), Sch. : hastatus, Fabr. : tea- 
taceus, Serv. : trancatus, Hope : diversus, 
Walker. 

Family Megymenida. 

Megymenum, Guér.—inerme (As. N. I), Sch. 
Family Mictide. 

Brachytes, West.—bicolor (Bom., N. I.), Weat. 

Dalader, Serv.—acuticosta (As. N. 1, Bur.), Serv.: planiventris 
(As.), Hope. 

Trematocoris, Mayr.—grossa {As.), calcar, Dall: dentipes, Serv. : 
notatipes, patulicollis subvittala, Walker. 

Derepteryx, White—Hardwickii (Nep., As.), Grayii (Nep., As.), 
Witte. 

Helcomeria, Stgn.—spinosa (As.), Stgn. 

Prionolomia, Sign.—fulvicornis (As.), Fabr. : biplagiata (As.), 
Walk. : gigas (As.), Dist. 

Anoplocnemis, Styn.—phasiana (As.), Fabr.: compressa (N. 1, 
As.), Dall. 

Mictis, Leach.—nigricornis (As.), gallina (As., Bur.), Dall: fas- 
ciata, albiditarsis (Nep.), Hope: dentipes. 
Serv.: umbilicata (As.), Sch. : nigrorufa 
(As.), ferrifera, amplectens, Walk.: tene- 
brosa (As., Bur.), heros (As.), pictor (As.), 
Fabr.: protracta, Schaum. 

Notobitus, Sté!.— Meleagris (As.), Fabr. : marginalis (As.), Hope: 
serripes (As.), Dall.: excellens (As.), Dist. 

Cloresmus, Stdl.—nepalensis (Nep., As.), Hope: brevicornis 
(As.), Sch. 

Physomerus, Burm.—calcar (As., Bur.), grossipes, Fabr. : parvu- 
lus (N.I.), Dall. 

Family Homeoceride. 

Homeocerus, Burm.—angulatus (Mad.), 2-guttatus (N. L, As), 
Dall., Hope: albiventris, macula, Dall. : 
fascifer (As.), Stdél: unipunctatus (As), 
Thunb.: graminis abbreviatus, Fabr.: anti- 
cus, minax, Walker : prominulus (A.1.), Dall. 

Ornytus, Dall.—brevicornis (N. I.), Dall. 
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Family Anisoscelida. 

BSerinetha, Spin.—augur (Bom., Ben., Bur.), abdominalis (Bom, 
Ben., Bur.), Fabr.: cornicalata, Stdl. 

Lybas, Dall.—obscurus (As.), Dall. 

Leptoglossus, Sign.—membranaceus (As.), Fabr. 

Family Alydida. 

Euthetus, Dall.—pulchellus (N. I.), Dall. 

Camtopus, Serv.—linearis (Bom.), pedestris (As, Bur.), Fabr.: 
ventralis (Bom.), Hope. 

Family Stenocephalide. 

Leptocorisa, Latr,—varicornis (In.), nangustatus, Fabr. 

Family Coreide. 

Metacanthus, Costa—puichellus (N. 1.), Dall. 

Cletus, S¢dé/.—calumniator (As.), hastatus (Mad.), Fabr.: punc- 
tulatus (As. N. I), bipunctatus (N. I.), 
Hope : signatus (N. I.), pallescens incon- 
apicuus conspicuus, Walker. 

Ceratopachys, West.— vicinus (N. I), variabilis (N. I), Dall. 

Cletomorpha, Std!.—denticulata (As.), S¢di. 

Clavigralla, Spin.—gibbosa (Bom.), Spin. 

Acanthocoris, Serv.—scabrator (As., Bur.), Fabr. 

Petalocnemis, Sidl.—obscurus (As.), Dall. 

Family Rhopalide. 

Rhopalus, Schill.—bengalensis, Dall. 
Family Lygaide. 

Bochrus, Stdél.—foveatus (As.), Dist, 

Lygeus, Fabr.—nigriceps (As.), maculatus (N. I), bipunctatus, 
gattiger (N.I.), Dall.: militaris (N. I), 
familiaris (As., Bom.), mendicus, Fabr. : 
pacificus, Bois/. : grandis, Gray: argentatus 
(As.), Stdl: inzequalis (As.), semiruber, 
Walker. 

Graptostethus, Sign.—servus (As.), Fabr.: 3-signatus (As.), 
A-signatus (As.), Drst. 
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Arocatus, Spin.—pusillus, Dall. : pilosulus (Marri), Dist. 

Beosus, Serv.—uniguttatus (As.), Thunb. 

Lethxus, Dall.—sindicus (N.I.), Dall. 

Aphanus, Lap.—indicus (N. 1.), Dall. 

Pachymorus, Serv.—sordidus (As., N. I.) Fabr.: anticus (As.), 
Walker. — 


Rhyparochromus, Curtis— pallens (N. I.), bengalensis, assimilis 
(Bom ), pallicornis, gutta (N. I.), Dall.: 
leucospilus (As.), semilucens (N. I.), anti- 
cus, Watker. 


Ischnodemus, Fieb.—punctatus (N. I.), Walker. 


Family Pyrrhocoride, 

Lohita, Serv.—grandis (As. Bur.), Gray: longissima (As.), 
Stal. 

Physopelta, Serv.—gutta (As., Bur.), Burm.: Schlanbuschii (As.), 
Fabr.: cincticollis, Sedl: apicalis, plana, 
bimaculata, Walker. 

Iphita, Séd/.—limbata (As., Bur.), Stal. 

Antilochus, S¢dl.—russus (As., Bur.), Sed/. : Coqucbertii (As., 
Bur.), Fabr. 


Qdontopus, Latr.—sanguinolens, Serv.: nigricornis (As., Bur.), 
tussus, Stdl : varicornis (As.). Fabr : scu- 
tellaris (N. I.), Walker. 


Ectatops, Serv.—limbatus (As.), Serv : lateralis (As.), distinctus 
(As.), de Vuill. 


Melamphaus, Serv.—faber (As.), Fabr.: rubrocinctus (As.), Stal : 
femoratus (N. I.), Walker. 


Dindymus, Sero.—rubiginosus (As. Bur.), sanguinens, Fabr. : 
ovalis, lanius (As.), Sédl. 


Pyrrhocoris, Fall.—vittiventris (As.), Walk: grandis, Gray. 
Dysderens, Serv.—cingulatus (As., Bur.), Fabr. 

Family Phymatide. 
Amblythyreus, West.—angustus (As.), quadratus, West. 
Tingis, Fieb.—erosa, Walker. 
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Family Brachyrhynchide. 
Brachyrhynchué, Lap.—membranaceus (As.), Fubr : orientalis 
(In.), de Lap. 
Crimia, Serv.—rubescens, Walker. 
Family Holcptilide. 
Maotys, Serv.—viverra, Westwood. 
Family Capside. 
Phytocoris, Fall.—Stoliczkanus (Marri), Dist. 
Calocoris, Stal.—Stoliczkanus (Marri), Dist. 
Capsus, Fabr.—partitus (N. I), stramineus (N. L), patulos 
(N. 1), Walker. 
Family Reduvide. 
Isyndus, Stdl.—heros (As.), Dabr. 
Endochus, Sté/.—famulus (As.), Stal. 
EKuagoras, Burm.—plagiatus (As., Bur), Burm. 
Sycanus, Serv.—collaris (As.), Fabr. 
Velinus, Stdl.—annulatus (As.), Diat. 
Cosmolestes, Dist.—annulipes (As.), Dist. 
Reduvius, /abr.—marginellus (As.), Fabr.: nigricollis (As.), 
Dall.: mendicus (As., Bur.), costalis (As.), 
pulchriventris (As.), Stdl: Reuteri (8d.), 


Dist: rivulosus (As.), perpusillus (N. 1.), 
singularis, Walker. 


Petalochirus, Burm.—malayus, Sédl.: singularis, Walker. 
Lophocephala, Zap.—Guerini (Bom.), Lap. 
Opistoplatys, West.—indicus, Walker. 
Family Ectrichodide. 
Vilius, Serv—melanopterus (As.), Sédl. 


Ectrichodia, Lep.—tuberculatus (As.), maculiventris, Sidl.: dis- 
crepans (In.), insignis, limbifera, Walker : 
crudelis (N. I.), nigripennis, Fabr. 

Ectrichotes, Sch.—pilicornis (As. Mad.), Fabr. 
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Family Piratida. 

Pirates, Burm.—atro-maculatus (As.), cyaneus, quadriguttatus, 
ochropterus, cordiger, granulatus, Stdl : 
punctus, quadrinotatus, KMabr: >ordatus, 
lepturoides (N. 1), Wolf: adjanctus, 
(N. I.), posticus (N. I), sexmaculatus, 
strigifer, basiger (N.I.), decisus (N. I.) 
instabilis (N. I), latifer, mutilloides (As.), 
naboides, bipunctatus, Walker: pictus, 

- Schaum. 
Lestomerus, Serv.—affinis (As.), Serv.: flavipes (N. I.), diffinis, 
. Walker : sanctus, Stoll. 
Catamiarus, Serv.—brevipannis (In.), Serv, 
Androclus, Sidl.—granulatus (As.), Serv. 
Family Acanthaspide. 


Sminthus, Sédl.—fuscipennis (As.), marginellus, Dist. 
Acanthaspis, Serv.—5-spinosa (As.), 6-guttata Fabr.: hellao 
(As.), cincticrus (As.), pedestris (Mad.), 
concinnula (Dec.), biguttula, _ bistillata, 
(As.), rugulosa (N. I.), ornata, Std! : fulvi- 
pes (As,), Dall.: tergemina, Stoll.: unifas- 
ciata,. Wolf’. : quadrinotata, luteipes (N. I.), 
megaspilus, dubius, micrographa (N. I), 
Walker. 
Pachynomus, Klug.—biguttatus, S¢dl. 
Prostemma, deLap.—carduelis, Dohrn: placens, Walker. 
Family Stenopodide. 
Oncocephalus, Klug.—annulipes (As.), Stdl.: naboides. (Mad.), 
Walker. 
Stenopoda, deLav.—hastata (N. L.), Walker. 
Pygolampis, Germar.—unicolor (N.I.), concolor, Walker. 
Family Apiomerida. 
Sycanus, Serv.—collaris(In.), Stoll: versicolor (Ben.), croceovit- 


tatus, Dohrn: indagator, depressus, Sédl.: 
pyrrhomelas, semimarginatus (As.), Walker. 
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Harpactor, de Lap.—pulchriventris (N. 1), costalis, (Ben.), 
Stal : obscurus (As.), nigricollis (As.), Dall.: 
fuscipes, Stoll. 


Euagoras, Burm.—famulus, atrispinus, dichrous (As.), cons 
persus Stdl. 
Family Emeside. 
Emesa, Fabr.—filum, Fabr. 
Family Gerrida. 
Gerris, Latr.—fossarum, Fabr, 
Ptilomera, Serv.—laticauda (As., Bur.), Hard. 
Family Belostomatide. - 
Belostoma, Latr.—indica (As., Bur.), Serv. 
Sphzrodema, Zap.—annulatum, Falr. 


Family Nepide. 
Ranatra, Fabr.—elongata, filiformis, Fabr.:.iuacrophthalma, 
Walker. 


Lacotrephes, Stdl.—ruber (As.), Linn.: japonensis (As.), Scott.: 
robustus (As.), Stal. 
References, 
Westweod.— Mod. Class. Ins., II., 450, 1889. An. Mag. N. H. N.S. II., 26. 
Amyot et Serville.—Histoire Naturelle des Insectes Hémiptéres. Paris, 1843. 
Dallas.— List of specimens of Hemipterous insects in the British Museum. 
Pt. I., 1851: Pt. IT, 1852. 
Distant.—New Hemiptcra from the N.-E. fronticr. Au. Mag. N. H., 5th Ser., 
IIl., 44, 127: J. A.S., Ben., XLVIL, ii., 194, Trane. Ent. Soc., 1878, 174, 381. 
Dohrn.— Catalogue of the Hemiptera, 1859. 
Stal.—Hemiptcra Africana. Stockholm, 1864-66. 
Douglas and Scott.—British Hemiptera-Heteroptera. Ray Society, 1865. 
Saunders.— 9% Trans. Ent. Soc, 18765, p. 117, 245: 
1876, 513, 
Walker.—Catalogue of Heteropterous-Hemigtera parts I- VIII , 1867-73, 


IIl.—HEMIPTERA-HOMOPTERA. 
I—Cicadina. 
Family—SrripuLantia.—Cicadas. 

Polyneura, West.—ducalis (Nep.), West. 

Platypleura, Serv.—phalznoides (In.), Sphinx (N. I), cervina 
(N. L), straminea (N. 1), interna, Walk., 
andamana, Dist. 

Oxypleura, Serv.—sanguiflua (N, J.), basialba (N.I.), Bufo, Walk. 
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Tacua, Serv.—speciosa, Ill. 
Tosena, Serv.—melanoptera (As.,N .I.), White: Mearesiana (Him.), 
West.: splendida (As.), albata (N. L.), Dist. 

Huechys, Serv.—phalemata. (As., N. I., Bur.), splendidula 
(As., N. L), Fabr.: 8-notata (A.), West.: 
transversa, Walk. 

Geana, Serv.—sulphurea [=pulchella, West.], (N.1.), Hope: 

| dives (As.), West. 

Mogannia, Serv.—illustrata (N. I), Serv.: recta, obliqua, Locus- 
ta, lacteipennis (N. 1.), quadrimaculata (N. 
I), Terpsichore, Walk. 

Dundubia, Serv.—obtecta (N. 1)., Fubr. : vaginata (As.), Serv. : 
cinctimanus (As.), ramifera (As.), vibrans 
(As.), microdon (N, L), lateralis (As.), Ura- 
nia, Nicomache (N. J.), tigrina (Mad.), ma- 
culipes (N. I.), Samia (N. 1), varians (As.), 
saturata (As), singularis, linearis (As.), 
Walk.: Radha (Mad.), Tripurasura (As.), 
Distant. 

Cosmopsaltria, Distant—Pomponia, Tibicen, Std/: Sita (Bom.), 

. Durga (As.), Kama (Darj.), Madhava (A-s.), 
Aurungzebe (Bom.), Distant. 

Cicada, Linn,—subtincta (As.), Arasa (N. I.), acorata (N. I.), sub- 
vitta (N.1.), xantes (N.1.), Walk.: apica- 
lis (N. 1), Germ. : hemiptera, maculicollis 
(Ben.), Guér.: imperatoria (Nep.), West. 

Fidicina, Serv.vicina (As.), Sign.: recta (As.), corvus (As.), 
immaculata (Ben.), Walk. 

Family Cercopide. 

Cercopis, Serv.—nigripennis (As. N. 1), Fabr.: signifera (As.), 
Jucens (As.), pallida, dorsalis (N. L.), dor- 
simacula (N. Ben.), undata (As.), dorsivit- 
ta (N. I.), humeralis (As.), costalis (Mad.), 
hilaris (Mad.), basiclava (N. I), egens 
(As.), pudens (N. 1.), dubitabilis (N. I.), 
rotundata (N. I.), amplicollis (N. 1.), deci- 
sa (Darj.), Walk.: bispecularis (N. I), 
White: Strongii, West. 
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Cosmoacarta, Stél—borealis (As.), andamana, Moorei (As.), 
Distant. 

Phymatostetha, Stdl—binotata (Sadiya), Distant. 

Tomaspis, Serv.—(Monecphcra) trimacula, (Sphenorhina) 
contigua (N. I), intermedia (N. I), 
proxima (N. I), approximans (N. I), 
Walk. 

Ptyelus, Serv.—nebulosus, Fabr.: costalis (N.I.), conifer, quad- 
ridens (N.I.), guttifer (N. B.), sexvitta- 
tus (N. [.), punctus (N. B.), subfasciatus 
(N. 1), Walk. 


Aphrophora, Germ.—sigillifera (N. 1.), Walk. 
Family Jasside. 

Oxyrhachis, Germ—tarandus (N. I.), subjecta, unicolor, radis 
(N. B.), Walk. 

Hypeauchenia, Germ.—Hardwickii (N. B.), Fatem. 

Centrotus, Fadr.—flexuosus scutellaris, Fabr.: Dama, Germ. : 
Gazella, Hoff.: assamensis, Fairm.: 
reponens (N. B.), substitutus (N. B.), 
pilosus (N. 1.), Walk.: Paria (N. B,), 
Lef. 

Penthimia, Germ—orientalis (N. 1),. compacta (N. I), 
Walk. 

Ledra, Fabr.—aurita, Fabr.: dorsalis (As.), dilatata, plana, scu- 
tellata, fornicata (N. I.), carinata (N. B.), 
punctata (Mad), chlorocephalus (N. I.), 
culobata, lineata (N. I.), punctifera (Darj.), 
obligens (N. I.), Walk. 

Epiclines, Serv.—planata, Serr. 

Tettigonia, Germ.—opponens (N. L), extrema (N. I.), bella 
(N. L), jactans (N. I.) Walk.: ferruginea 
(As.), Fabr.: rabromacalata (Nep.), Pavo 
(Ben.), quadriliveata (Nil.), semicircularis 

_ (Mad.), unimaculata (Cal.), Sign. 
Jassus, Fabr—(Celidia) indica (N. 1.), Walk. 
23 
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Family Fulgoride. 

Laternaria, Zinn.—Cartiprora (As ), cardinalis (Nep.), Butler. 

Fulgora, Zinn.—(Hotinus) candelaria (As.), Linn.: maculata, 
Oliv.: guttulata (In.), virescens (As.), 
viridirostris (As.), Spinole (Mad., As.), 
clavata (As. N. I.), geminata (Him.), West.: 
Delessertii (Mad.), subocellata [var. ocala- 
tus, West], (Mad.), Guér.: pyrorhincha, 
(Nep.) Donov.: ponderosa (As.), Stal: 
brevirostris (As.) Butler: andamaennsis, 
Distant. 

Pyrops, Serv.—punctata (As. Nep.), Spin. : guttulata (As.), vive- 
scens (As.), West.: perpusilla (N.B.), Walk, 

Cyrene, West.—fusiformis (As.), Walk. 

Aphana, Guér—festiva, Fabr.: atomaria (N. I.), Burm.: ama- 
bilis (As.), Hope: Saundersii, imperialis 
(As.), Witte: Caja (As.), submaculata (As.), 
basirufa (As.), Io (N. I.), albifios (Mad.), 
dives (Mad.), delectabilis (N. I.), lectis- 
sima (N. I.), placabilis, verisamor (As.), 
Walk. : sanguinipes (As.), Stdl. 

Episcius, Spin.—Guerinii, Spin. 

Polydictya, Guér.—basalis (As.), Guér. : tricolor (Mad., N. 1), 
Walk. 

Lystra, Fabr.—dimidiata (As.), punicea (As), Hope: West- 
woodii (As.), Parry. 

Eurybrachys, Guér.—Lepelletieri (Ben.), Gué.: spinosa, Burm.: 
insignis (Mad.), West. : eruginosa (N. 1), 
pulverosa (As.), reversa (As.), Hope. : de- 
cora (As.), punctifera (Mad.), tricolor (N. 
1.), subfasciata (N. I.), Walk. 

Dichoptera, Spin.—hyalinata (Ben.}, Fabr. 

Dictyophora, Germ.—graminea, Fabr.: lineata (Ben.), pallida 
(Ben.),.Donov. : indiana, despecta (Mad.), 
nigrimacula (N, I.), albivitta (N. B.), pal- 
lida (N. I.), leptorhina, Walk. 

Cixius, Lat7.—flavisigna (N. I), Meander, Walk. 
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Helicoptera, Serv.—indica (Mad.), fimbria (As. ), ferraginea, Walk. 

Derbe, Fabr.—mesta (N. I.), carnosa (N. L), West. 

Elasmuscelis, Spin.—fuscofasciata (As.), Stdl. 

Issus, Fabr.—pectinipennis (Ben.), Guér.: apicalis (W.1.), Walk. 

Flata, Fabr.—limbata (N.I.), Fabr.: marginella (As.), Oliv. : 
bombycoides (Mad.), Guér. : intacta (As.), 
completa (As.), tenella, Walk. 

Pochazia, Serv.—obscura, Guér.: guttifera (As), interrupta 
(Mad.), simulans (N.1.), Walk. 

Flatoides, Guér.—orientis, truncatus (N. 1.), Walk. 

Colobesthes, Serv.—coromandelica, Spin.: conspersa (As.), Walk. 

Peciloptera, Latr.—truncata (N. B.), Linn: ferragata, Fabr. : 
dentifrons, Guér.: comma (Aa), lactifera 
(N. 1), ocellata (Mad.), Antica, intracta 
(Panj.), lutescens (N. 1), Walk.: Maria 
(As.), tricolor (As.), White: vida (As.), Stdl. 

IL—PHYTOPHTHIRES. 

Family Peylitda. 

Psylla, Férst.—basalis (N. 1.), Walk. 

Family.—Apruipina : plant-lice, apparently not examined. 
Family Coccida. 

Coccus, Linn.—Lacca (In.), Kerr: cacti (In.), Linn. 

Ceroplastes, Gray.—ceriferus (Mad.), Fabr. 

Monophlebus, Leach.—atripennis, Klug: Leachii (Mad.), Saun- 
dersii (S. In.), West. 

If1.—_ANOPLURA—Lice. 


References. 
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NEUROPTERA. 


The order Neuroptera [nerve-winged] includes those insects 
commonly known as white-ants, May-flies, dragon-flies, scorpion- 
fliesand ant-lions. “Of all the Linnzan orders,” writes Mr. Kirby, 
“this appears to consist of the most discordant tribes: so that it 
seems next to impossible to construct a definition that will include 
them all, unless indeed that a varied meta- 
morphosis is its essential character: or, to 
speak more largely, variety itself seems the characteristic of the in- 
seots composing it in every state, and there is scarcely a common 
distinctive character in their perfect state upon detecting which in 
any individual you may exclaim—this is a neuropterous insect.” 
The insects of this order may, however, be distinguished from the 
Orthoptera and Hemiptera by the homogeneous texture of their 
wings; from the Hymenoptera by their oral arrangements ; from 
the Lepidoptera by the absence of scales on the wings, and from 
the Diptera by the possession of four wings. The wings are mem- 
branous and transparent and are marked with nervures so arranged 
as to resemble fine network. The mouth is formed for bruising the 
food on which the insects live and is never adapted for sucking the 
juices of plants or animals. The abdomen does not possess a sting 
and is rarely furnished with an ovipositor. The antennz are many- 
jointed and hair-like, and the eyes are simple. The thorax is com- 
posed of three segments closedly united together and the abdomen 
is attached to the thorax by its whole breadth. The insects of this 
order are usually divided into fou: classes—(1) Pseudo-neuroptera; 
(2) Odonata; (3) Planipennia; and (4) Phryganina, the last of which 
forms in some systems a separate order under the name T7richoptera. 
To the first class belong the Termitina or white-ants, of which no 
description is necessary to residents in India. They comprise 
males, females, and neuters, and live in societies and are omnivorous 
eaters in all states. In the Mphemerina or May-flies the mouth is 
entirely membranous or very short, and the posterior wings are 
sometimes wanting. They live in the perfect state seldom more 
than twenty-four hours. The Odonata include the great family of 
dragon-flies of which the larvee and nymphs are aquatic. The Plani 
pennia include the scorpion-flies in which the head is prolonged 
or narrowed in the form of a proboscis; the ant-lions in which the 
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head is not so prolonged and the aphis-lions somewhat similar to 
the preceding. Though the ant-lHons in their perfect state approach 
in form the dragon-flies, they differ much in the character of 
their metamorphosis. The Myrmeleons undergo a complete mefa- 
morphosis and their Jarve are terrestrial in their habits and of a 
short stout and thick form. They usually construct a cocoon when 
about to undergo the change to the pupa state in which they are for 
the most part quiescent. In the perfect insects, the wings have 
fewer nervures than the dragon-flies, their eyes also are smaller and 
the antenne are many-jointed. The mandibles are sharp and the 
maxilla and lower lips have palpi attached to them. The female 
dragon-fly lays her eggs on the water in which the young larve are 
hatched and also undergo the change to the pupa state. In both 
states they are very active and breathe through the intestine whieh 
admits water and with it wir mechanically suspended which is taken 
up by the trachez of the intestines. Although they can only walk 
slowly, they manage to elude their enemies by expelling the water 
in their intestine with such violence as to carry them a considerable 
distance. The genus Hemerehwus ore miniature ant-lions and prey 
on the Aphides in the same manner that the Myrmeleons prey on 
ants and other insects. The scorpion-flies have along proboscis and 
are in the habit of erecting the last segments of the abdomen some- 
what in the manner of a scorpion. The caddis-flies in the larvm 
state form tubes of all sorts of substances within which they move 
about. Some of the sections of this order have been fairly worked, 
but very much more remains to be done. 


NEUROPTERA. 
I—PSEUDO-NEUROPTERA. 
Family Termitina—Whtit-ants. 


Termes, Linn.—obesus (In.), Mauricianus, Ramb. : taprobanes, 
Walk,: ferruginosus, Zatr.: brunneus, 
fatalis, Hagen. 


Family Lmlndina. 
Embia, Latr.—Latreillei (Bom.), Ramb. 
Oligotoma, West.—Sauudersii (Ben.), West. 
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Family Perlina. 
Perla, Geof.—suffusa (Nep.), Walk.: Duvaucelii, Pictet. 
Isagonus, New.—infuscatus (N. 1.), New. 

Family Ephemerina—May-flies. 
Polymitarcys, Eaton— indicus (N. I., Bom.), Pictet. 
Palingenia, West.—lata (As.), Walk. 
Ephemera, Linn.—immaculata, Eaton: exsprctans, Walker : 
Batis, Leach : debilis, Walker. 
IL—ODONATA. 


Aanionina.— Water nymphs. 

Calopteryz, Leach.— gracilis (Bom.), Ramb.: smaragdina, basi- 
laris, De Selys: sinensis, Linn: ciliate 
(As.), Fabr. 

Euphea, De Selys.—dispar, Ramb.: lestoides, indica, De Selys: 
splendens Hagen. 

Bhinocy pha, Ramb.—trimaculata, unimaculata, trifaciata, quadri- 
maculata De Selys: bisignata, Hagen: 
fenestrella, Ramd.: lineatus, Burm. 

Lestes, Leach.—viridula (Bom.), platystyla, Ramb. 

Argia, Ramb.— quadrimaculata (Bom.), gomphoides (Mad.), 

Ramb. 


Agrion, Fabr.—decoram (Bom.), microcephalum (Bom.), ceri- 
num (Bom), Ramb/ 
GomPHINA, 
Diostatomma, Charp.—rapax (Bom.), Ramb. 
JESCHNINA. 
Anax, Leach.—immaculifrons, Ram. 
LiBELLULINA.—Dragon-flies. 
Zyxomma, Ramb.—petiolatum (Bom.), Ramb. 
Neurothemis, Brauer.—Sophronia (Mal), fulvia (Mal.), Drury : 
palliata, Ramb. 
Acisoma, Ramb.—panorpoides (Ben.), tamb. 
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Libellula, Zinn. —stylata (Bom ), geminata (Bom.), intermedia, 
(Bom.), festiva (Bom.), Caesia (Bom.), 
truncatula (Bom.), trivialis (Bom.), obscura, 
Ramb.: Tikarga (Mad.), equestris (Bom), 
lineata, Braminea, contaminata (Mal), 
Fabr.: variegata, Linn: Sabina (Bom.) 
Drury. 

IlIl.—PLANIPENNIA. 
Family Sialina. 

Hermes, Gray.—maculipennis (Mad.), Gray. 

Chauliodes, Latr.—simplex (As.), Walk: subfasciatus. (As), 
West. : pusillus, M’ Lach. 

Neuromus, /tam/.—infectus (Darj.), montanus (Sik.), fenestralis 
(Darj.), latratus (As.‘, intimus, M’Loch.: testa- 
ceus (As.) ; albipennis (Nep.), Walk. 

Family Memerolina—Ant-lions, aphis-lions. 

Rapesma, M’ Lach.—viridipennis, Walk. 

Mantispa, J/l—nodosa (As.), quadrituberculata (N. I.) lineolata 
(Nep.), indica (Nep.), West: rufescens 
(Mad.), Latr.: Cora (Mad.), New. 

Osmylus, Latr.—conspersus, tuberculatus, Walk. 

Chrysopa, Leach—infecta (Mad.), New.: candida, Fubr. 

Palpares, Hagen—patiens (N. I.), infimus (N. I.), Walker: par- 
dus (N. 1.) ; zebratus (N. I.) ; 

Macronemurus, Hagen—nefandus (N. I.), Walker. 

Stenares, /Zagen—improbus (N. I.), Walker. 

Formicaleo, Hugen—audax (Nep.), verendu (N. I.), vesanus 
(N. [.), minax (N. I), pugnar (N. I), 
dirus (N. 1), truculentus (N. I.), Tappa 
(Nep.), Walker. 

Acanthaclisi, agen—inclusa (N. 1.), Walker. 

Creagris, /Iagen—perfidus (N. I.), Walker. 

Glenurus, Hagen—infestus (N. I), tacitus, Walker. 

Myrmecelurus, Hagen—acerbus (N. 1), implexus (N. I), 
Walker. 
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Myrmeleon, Linn.—infensus (N.I.), morosus (N.I.), Walker. 
Tomateres, Hagen—pardalis (Mad.), Fatr.: astutus (N. 1), 
Walker. . 
Idricerus, M’Lach.—decrepitus (N. I.), Walker : obscurus, West. 
Biphlocerus, M’ Lach.—nimius (N. Ben.), Walker. 
Helicomitus, M’Lach.—insimulans (N. I.), immotus (N, [.), 
dicax (N. I,), verbosns (N. Bon.), profanus 
(N. I), Walker. 
Ogcogaster, Weat.—tessellate, segmentator (N. I), West. 
Acheron, Le/-—longus (Ben.), Walker. 
Hybris, Lef.—angulata (As), Westwood. 
Glyptobasis, M’Lach.—dentifera (Bom., N. 1), West. 
Ascalaphodes, M’Lach.—canifrons, West. 
Family Panorpina—Scorpion-flies. 
Bittacus, Latr.—indicus, Walk. 
Panorpa, Linn—Charpentieri (In.), Burm.: appendiculata 
(Mad.), West: furcata (Nep.), Hard. 
Family Nematopterina. 
Nematoptera, Burm.—filipennis (Cen. In.), West. 
IV.— PHRYGANINA. 

Family Hydropsychina—Caddis-flics, 
Hydropsyche, Pict.—hyalina, Pict.: multifaria (Mad.), Walk. 
Stenopsyche, Af’ Lach.—griseipennis, Af’ Lach. 

Family Leptocerina. 
Dinarthrium, M’Lach.—ferox, M’Lach. 
Setodes, Rambur.— argentifera, M’ Lach. 
Leptocerus, Leach—indicus (N. Ben.), Walk. 
Polymorphanisus, Walk.—nigricornis (N. I.), Walk. 
References. 
Westweed.—Mod. Class. Ins. 11.5, 1839: Cab. Or. Ent. ¢.34. An. Mag. N. 
H. n. 6. VIIL. 298, 376. 
Rambur.— Histoire Naturelle des Inscctes Nenropterca. Paris, 1839. 
Pictet, F.—Histolre Natarelle des Insectes Neuroptérce (Pt. 1, Perlide: 
Pt. II., Ephemeride) Genera, 1841-3. 
De Selys Longehamps, E.—Monographie des Libellulidces d’Europe. Paria, 
1840. 
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Hagen, H.A.—The Termitina, Linnes, XII. 1. 1857 : Bibliotheca Entomo- 
logica. 

Walker —Catalogue of the Neuropterous insects in the British Museum, Pts. 
I—IV. 1852-3-8. 

M’ Lachlen.—On the genus Neuromus. An. Mag. N.H., 4th Ger., IV., 35: 
Trans. Ent. Soc , 8rd ser., I., 801, 699; V., 247: J. Linn. Soc., XI., 98 (Phrygan- 
ine), 219 (Aecalaphus). 

Eaton.—On the Ephemerid@, Trans. Ent. Soc., 1871, pago f. The Neuropte- 
rous fauna of Japan, Jbid, 1875, page 613. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


The order Lepidoptera (scale-winged) comprises those insects so 
well known under the names butterflies and moths. In this order 
the metamorphosis is complete and the change to the pupa and 
imago states is well marked. The body comprises the head, thorax 

ae and abdomen. The head ia furnished with a 
eee suctorical apparatus, eyes and antenne. The 
mouth consists of filaments or threads united together to form a 
trunk or tube representing the maxille of other insects and adapted 
for sucking the juices on which the perfect insect lives. The base 
of the trunk is protected by two palpi corresponding to the labial 
palpi of other insects and tho maxillary palpi are small and sub- 
obsolete in many species. Tho labrum also is small, conical or sub- 
ulate, and the labium is composed ofa single piece, flat and triangular. 
The mandibles are very small and rudimentary and are in some spe- 
cies sub-obsolete. The true eyes are compound, but occasionally 
there are two ocelli between them. The antennm vary much in 
form in different groups. In the diurnal tribes they terminate in a 
knob, hence the name Rhopalocera (knob-horned) : in-the crepuscular 
groups they are usually fusiform, and in the nocturnal they are thread- 
like or hair-like and assume various forms, hence the name Hetero- 
cera. In the last group some are pectinated like the teeth of a 
comb ; others are pluinose like a tuft of feathers ; and others again 
are branched. The three segments of the thorax are in appearance 
one and carry on the upper side the organs of flight and on the 
under side the legs. The abdomen is attached to the thorax by only 
® portion of its breadth and is not furnished with either a sting or an 
Ovipositor. The scales which bear the colouring matter are attached 
to the frame-work of the wings by a stalk or pedicel and are laid on 
somewhat like the tiles on a roof. In form the scales are usually 

24 
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rounded towards the pedicel and truncated at the outer edge with a 
toothed border. Amongst the diurnal Lepidoptera, the wings in 
repose are usually folded perpendicularly, and amongst the crepuscular 
and nocturnal groups the wings are folded horizontally. The legs are 
six in number and the tarsi are five-jointed and have a pair of hooks 
at the end. The first pair of legs are in many species rudimentary 
and of no apparent use, except perhaps to clean the front of the 
head and the trunk. The caterpillars or larvae possess twelve seg- 
ments or articulations which are furnished beneath on the anterior 
segments with three short scaly legs, terminating in a cushion sur- 
rounded by hooks and on the posterior segments with from four to 
ten false legs. These larve feed on vegetable substances and before the 
transformation into the imago state change to a pupa or chrysalis, in 
which the limbs, thorax and abdomen of the imago may be seen. The 
corneous envelope of the chrysalis varies much in form. In Danats 
chrysippus it is of a grass-green or pink colour adorned with 
small spots of gold and is attached by a pedicel to its food plant. 
Other species form cocoons and others again bury themselves in the 
earth. The senses of touch, sight, hearing and smell are strongly 
developed, and the squeak of Acherontia when captured, though 
produced only by the air escaping froin two cavities in the abdomen, 
may be likened to the fifth sense. 


It is not so necessary to discuss the basis of classification, as the 
different families are sufficiently distinguished in the works quoted 
in the ‘References’ at foot. The great fami- 
lies of which representatives are found in 
the Kumaon Himflaya are the Nymphalidae, Lemoniide, Lyca- 
nida, Papilionide and Hesperide. The Nymphalide are numer- 
ous both in genera and species and many are distinguished by 
the strength of their wings and their steady, swift flight. The 
Purple Emperor and the Fritillaries of British collectors belong 
to this family. For the most part, the insect in the pupa 
state is attached by a pedicel and has not the support of the slight 
skein of thread passed round the body which is noticed in other 
families. The fore-legs also are imperfect and unfitted for walk- 
ing. In the Lemoniide the chrysalis is attached by a slender 
thread across the body. _ They are chiefly natives of tropical Ame- 
rica, and in these hills but four genera have been captured by me, 
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of which, moreover, there are few species. The Lyoanida aro 
numerous in genera and species and include the Blues, Coppers 
and Hair-streaks of the British collectors. In this family the 
chrysalis is attached by the tail and girt by a silk thread across the 
body. The Papilionide include the true Papilionide or swallow- 
tails and the Pierida@ or whites. The former are always known by 
the apparently four-branched nervule and the spur on the anterior 
tibis. The pupa is braced or sub-folliculate and varies much in 
form, It never has the head pointed as in the Pieridae. In India 
the latter family hardly bears out its English name: some, like 
P. Nabellica, are nearly black ; others are blue, or are adorned with 
red, crimson, chrome, yellow or orange colours. The Hesperide 
or skippers are very numerous in species and individuals. The 
pupa is attached by the tail and is supported by a skein of thread 
around the body. This family is also marked by the possession of 
a pair of spurs on the middle of the hind tibiz, and in India many 
species are adorned with bright colours. 

The differentiation of the genera is chiefly based on the form of 
the legs and the form and neuration of the wings.’ A clear appre- 
ciation of the position and nomenclature of the neuration of the 
wings is essential to the understanding of any description of the 
diurnal Lepidoptera. It would, however, lead us too far away to 
enter into this subject here or to discuss the interesting anatomy 
and transformations of this order. We have not the materials for 
estimating exactly the number of species of Lepidoptera found in 
India, but in a large collection from Bengal examined in 1865, the 
Rhopalocera numbered 409 species and the Heterocera 1,207 spe- 
cies. The single collection of the late Mr. W. 8. Atkinson, examin- 
ed in 1880, ndded 650 new species of Heterocera; and if we take the 
numerous additions made by other collectors and the species record- 
ed by others, we have about 900 species of Rhopalocera and about 
2,500 species of Heterocera, chiefly from the Bengal Presidency. 
The Heterocera of the north-west Himélaya have hardly been work- 
ed and no good list yet exists for this group. In the following lists 
the Rhopalocera represent, with few exceptions, actual captures in the 
tract between the Tons and tho Sirda, the Duns and Bhaber by 


_' Heinemann’s description of the terminology of the Lepidoptera in Smith. 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, 1V., M.C., 1663, is accurate and coucise, 
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myself or others. The list of Heterocera contains alsoa number of 
typical species captured in Darjiling, Calcutta and western Asim, 
and sent me by the late Mr. W. S. Atkinson as an aid in determining 
species. It is to be regretted that my notes do not enable me to 
separate these from the species actually recorded from Upper India. 
This list can therefore only be taken as a record of species that may 
or may not occur in the tract for which the Rhopalocera list shows 
actual captures. 


The Heterocera include both the crepuscalar and nocturnal 
groups, and the list gives the families record- 
ed as occurring in the Bengal Presidency. 
At the foot of the list of emch family the genera aro noticed which, 
though found in India, have not yet, with few exceptions, been 
identified as occurring in Upper India. The tribe Sphinges or Hawk- 
moths affords numerous examples. They are easily recognized by 
their prismatic or fusiform antennw, which are usually thickest in 
the middle and are terminated by a little flake of scales. They fly 
with great force and swiftness, so that it is most difficult to capture 
them uninjured, and are named from a supposed resemblance in the 
position usually assumed by the caterpillar to the attitude of the 
phinx. They pass their pupa stage in the ground. The tribe 
Bombyces is also very well represented in India, but the space at our 
disposal will not allow us to note the very interesting families com- 
prised in it, except the Bombycida, which from its economic value 
and the efforts now being made to localise 
sericulture in the Dehra Din demands and 
deserves considerable attention. We shall first reproduce the late 
Captain Hutton’s valuable note on the family which is but little 
known, and coming froma practical naturalist such as he was should 
have wider circulation. We shall then describe the different experi- 
ments that have been undertaken to ascertain whether silk culture 
can be made a profitable practical industry like indigo and tea. 


Hawk-moths, 


Silk-motha. 


Notes on the Bombycide, us at present! known to us, by Captain 
Thomas Hutton. 

gombyz Mori, Linuzus.—The largest of the domesticated Chinese Bom- 

byees, originally from China, about north latitude 32° to 34.° Also in Japna. 


1 Dated 96th July, 1871. So far as I am aware nething has been discovered 
to invalidate the statements here mado, and these ‘ Notes’ may still be taken as 
a summary of our scientific knowledge of the silk-producing moths of India, 
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This has been cultivated in Europe, especially in France and Italy, as well as in 
Syria, Egypt, Persia, Bukhéra, Afghdénistan, Kashmir, in one or two localities of 
the Northern Panjéb, near the bilis, and thrives well at Mussooree, everywhere 
feeding upon various species of mulberry ond everywhere ao annue), only 
except at Mussooree, where I can obtain two crops. This fe the worm that lately 
failed in France after centuries of domentication. It occurs nowhere in the 
lowland Gangetic provinces, but its name is assigned, In ignorance, to ail the 
under-mentioned species. This species has been introdnced into Austrulia, where 
it is said to thrive well, although Dr. Wallace of Colchester has lately informed 
me that Australian eggs do not hutch so kindly and regularly io England as 
English-bred eggs; iastead of coming forth in 2 swarm, they appear daily in 
small quantities only. Thiel attrihute to the high temperature of Australia 
having acted ivjuriously upon the constitution, which is debilitated. The best 
silk of all is produced by this specice, and readily sells, with good reeling, at 25 
shillings per pound. Mr. Cope sold some at that rate which he produced in the 
Panjab ; and that reared at Mussooree fetched the same price. A splendid silk 
is produced by crossing this specics upon the smaller monthly worm known in 
Bengal as the desi, but the crossing requircs great attention, and the cut-turn 
after all may not be worth the trouble, for, unless very closely watched and 
attended to, the worms will invariably revert to annuals. Silk—golden yellow 
when in health. 


2. Bombyz textor, Hutten.—This specics is cultivated sparingly in several 
parts of India, but its constitution ia thoroughly worn-out, and it ought to be 
sent to a hill climate. At Mussooree it thrives well, and although, like the last, 
an annual everywhere else, here it yiclds a second or autumnal crop alao. It 
was originally brought from China, near Nankin, in north latitude 32°, but is 
fast fading away from Bengal. Jt is cultivated in France and Italy and in 
China, as well as in Bengal, and in those countries generally produces a pure 
white silk; in Italy there are more white than yellow cocoons, but in France 
more yellow than white; this is dependent upon climate, as is well shown at 
Mosgooree, where worms introduced from Bengal produce white cocoons for the 
firat crop, but almost all yellow in the second crop. The worm being northern 
ie impatient of heat and suffers accordingly in conatitution ; the silk in conse- 
quence becoming white, which, as I have elsewhere pointed out, is gencrally a 
Bign of loss of constitution, not only among silk-worms, but nmong animals still 
higher in thescalc ofnatare ; the natural colour of the worm of B. Mori is nearly 
black-brindle, whereas the worms undcr domestication are of a sickly creamy 
white. So, then, the climate of France, being more temperate than that of Italy, 
produces more yellow than white cocoons. This species ia often termed the 
Milanese or Italian stock, and in Bengal is known as the dara piilv, because 
its cocoon is larger than those of the so-called desi worms or polyvoltines. 
It is cultivated in As&m and, according to Dr. Royle, is there and elsewhere 
called “ Pat major,” although it ie invariably confounded with B, AMfcri, than 
which it is at least an inch smaller, though in other respects closely resembling i& 
The cocoons are of a different texture with more floss. The silk varies in price 
from 18 to 92 ehillings per pound. Unless it be very soon transferred to the hills, 
this species will certainly die out; here I could insure its life without difficulty, 
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3. Bombyz Crasi, Hutton—This is the largest of tho monthly werne, 
and in Bengal passes undot the native name of the Madrési or Nistri, end is as 
usual confounded by Europeans with 8. Mori, although the one passes as an 
annual, and the other as a monthly worm. The silk le good, of a golden yellow, 
and the worms thrive best in a tempcrate climate; in Asim (epad Royle) it is 
known as “ Pat minor.” This species is cultivated in several parts of India, 
and thrives well at Mussooree. It is to be particularly remarked, however, 
that none of the Chinese species, whether annual or monthly, have hitherto 
succeeded in the North-Western Provinces; Dr Roylo long since remarking that 
all the Old Company’s filatures did not extend higher up the country than 


about 2° of north latitude, owing to the dry hot nature of the North-Western 
climates. 


4. Bombyz fortenatus, Hutton.—Known to the Bengalis as the desi worm 
and, like the others, dignified by Europeans with the name of 8. Mori. Silk— 
goldon yellow, distributed over Bengal and other parts of Southern India; bit 
people know so little of the distinguishing characters of species, that it becomes 
very difficult to aay what species is alluded to in magistrates’ reports, unless the 
native name is mentioned. This also is one of the polyvoltines. A sure mark of 
distinction between the worm of this species and that of any of the others exists 
in the fact that when near maturity it becomes of a dull leaden blue color, 
This epecies thrives best in the cold weather, It is very small, but yields a good 
cocoon, although the returns of silk are said to be uncertain ; there are no dark 
worme observable among them. The worm is figured in the seoond part of my 
paper “On the Reversion and Restoration of the Silkworm.” 


5. Bombyx sinensis, Hatton.—This is known as the “ Stra’ of Bengal, 
but, like the others, it originally came from China ; it is very prolific, and even 
at Mussooree goes on y:elding crop after crop up to the middle of December. 
Tho cocoons vary in colour, some being white and others yellow, while others 
even have a beautiful faint greenish hue. These changes clearly show that the 
health of the worm is becoming impaired. There is a peculiarity about these 
also which may enable the tyro to distinguish them from any of the others.; while 
all the other species hatch slowly during the morning, from six to twelve 
o’clock, the Stna worms come forth all in a batch, and continue hatching all day 
and all night. 


6. Bombyx arracanensis, Hutton.—Thie I have only once been able to 
procure and the worms died off soon after hatching. The cocoon is said to be 
larger than those of the Bengal monthlies, but wery little beyond the fact of ‘its 
existence appears to be known. As tho species is supposed to have becn 
introduced from Burma, it may probably turn out to be the same as that which 
waa lately reported to exiet in Burma. 


7. Bombyx——?—I have heard of a species which in Central India is 
said to yield three crops of silk in the year, and that as soon as they are hatched 
tho worms are placed out upon mulberry trecs and left there until they spin the 
cocoon. Some of the cocoons were kindly sent to me, but were so crashed in 
transit that they were destroyed ; the cocoons were small, but the silk was good, 
of a pale colour and something like that of B. fortunatus. The following, with the 
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exception of B. Huttoni, arc little known. Mr. F. Moore wishes to place them 
in a separate genus under the name of ‘ Theephila,”’ one of his chief characters 
betng the rows of spincs on the larva ; I object, howover, to the establishment 
of this genus, because, in truth, we know little or nothing about them, and as to 
the spines, two specics only are as yet known to possess them ; nevertheless, they 
certainly do not stand properly under the genus Bombys, but we must wait yet 
awhile in order to ascertain whether al] can be included in the same genus. 
(8. Horsfieldi (Moore) is a native of Java.) 


8. Theophila Huttosi, Westwood. Cab. Or Ent. t. 12 f ¢. —This is a wild 
mountain species, feeding on the indigenous mulberry of Simla, Massooree and 
Almora. I first discovered it at Simlain 1837, and afterwards in great aban- 
dance at Muasvoree. In some years they swarm to such an extent that by the 
end of May, the worms of the firet, or spring brood, have thoroughly denuded even 
large forest trees, not leaving a single leaf. In this predicament they quit the 
tree in search of another, which they generally find near at hand, and which is 
then soon thickly covered with cocoons spun in the leaves; but if, unfortu- 
nately, they fail to find a tree at hand, the whole brood perishes, the most for- 
ward worms spinning cocoons among shrubs and grass. The trees thus denuded, 
instead of dying, are in another month once more in fal! leaf, as if nothing had 
happened. T. Huttoni is a strong and hardy species, yielding a beautiful soft, 
whitieh eilk; and although the worm is too intractable and wandering to be 
treated in the usual manner in the house, yet I am by no means aure that it 
cannot be turned to good account by collecting the cocoons from the trees, as was 
evidently done in the outset by the Chinese with resput to B. Mori. 


9. Theophila bengalensis, Hutton.—If the species discovered some years 
ago in Bengal by my friend Mr. A. Grote is correctly figured in my paper No. 2, 
just alluded to, then that sent to me from Chota Nagpur in 1869, by Mr. King, 
must be distinct, for it is in all respects as to shape, colouring, markings, &c., a 
perfect miniature of B. Huttoni; that itis distinct, however, is shown in the 
smaller size both of larva and imago, as well as in ite being a polyvoltine instead 
of a bivoltine like 8. Huttoni, In Chota Nagpur the food wae the leaf of 
Artocarpus Lakoocha, upon which tree likewlse Mr. Grote found his specimens ; 
bat as the latter gentleman was in the habit oz employing an accurate native 
delincator of insects, I much doubt any error occurring in the figure kindly sup- 
plied by him to me, and therefore am inclined to regard Mr. King’s species as 
distinct from Mr. Grote’s, and would term the Chota Nagpur insect Bombye 
(Theophila) affinis, (nob ) in reference to the remarkable affinity to B. Huttont, 
in all its stages. 


10. B. affinis, Hutton—When the young worms hatched at Mussooree 
from eggs and cocoons were sent from Chota N_gpur, I had no leaves of Artocarpus 
Within some miles and was sadly puszled to feed the worms; I tried, without 
saccess, the leaves of wild fig trees, Ficus venosa, Morus nigra, Morus sinensis, 
M. multicaulis, M. cucullata, M. serrata (wild), but all to no purpose, and I 
hed almost made up my mind to lose the specics, when it suddenly occurred to 
me to try the leaves of Jf. indica. With these I succeeded, the young worms 
riddling the hard, coarse leaf into a perfect sieve in a few minutes Like J. 
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Huttoni, in the two first stages they were dreadfully troublesome, wandering 
down from thé branchcs and spreading all over the table, but as they grew 
larger they became more tractable and remained tolerably quiet, eventually 
spinning their cocoons In the leaf like B. Huttoni. 


When the moths appeared, there was.cqual difficulty in getting them to palr, 
and then even many of them laid no eggs; those that did so deposited them in 
batches and then covered them over thickly with the brush or tuft of hair at 
the end of the abdomen; thus the eggs of 3B. Huttont are pale atraw colour, 
glued to the trunk or branches of the tree, and quite naked, whercas those of 
B. affinis are of an orange colour and covered with dark hair. This renders it 
difficult to detect them on the bark, and the covering is probably used as a non- 
conductor of heat. The eggs of B. Huttoni are scattered along the under aide 
of the small branches or over the bark of the trunk, whercas those of J. affinis 
are placcd in patches or groups, end none of the egga that remain without a 
coating of hair evcr produce worms. I obteinod four broods, the last belng 
reared on the trees of M. nigra in the open air. I am sorry to add that none 
survived the winter, although the cocoons were kept in a room witha fire; thus, 
after all my trouble, I lost the species. The silk resembles that of B. Hattori, 
and is equally good, although from the smalicr size of the cocoons there is Ices 
of it. Mr. Grote kindly seut me a apecimcn of his moth which, so far as I can 
remember, was whitish and very much smallcr than that of B. affinis, 


11. Theophila svbaotatus, Walker, Proc. Lin. Soc. III., 188 (1859).—Nothing 
more is known of this specics than is contained in Mr. Walker’s deacription of 
the moth, and that it was procured from Singapur by Mr. R, A. Wallace; neither 
tho larva nor its food is mentioned. Whether this be a true Theophila or not we 
cannot tell. (7. mandarina, Moore, is a native of Chekiang, China.) 


12. Theophila Sherwilli, Moore.—This is closely allicd to &. Huttoni, but 
the larva is unknown; all that has becn ascertained is that the specimen was 
obtained from a co!lection made by the late Major J. L. Sherwill, but whether 
captured in the plains or at Darjiling no one knows, People who ‘have often 
collected at Darjiling assure me they never saw the species there; hence I incline 
to regard it as a lowlander, feeding on Artocarpus perhaps. All that Moore says 
of it is that it ia “allied to B. Auttoni and differs from it in being somewhat 
larger, and of a grayer colour, the fore-wing having the apical patch, fuliginous 
instead of black, and it has only a single transverse discal streak (instead of the 
twoasin B. Huttoni). A most prominent character ie that the abdomen ia tipped 
with black, as well as having the dark waistband.” 

13. Octaara religiose, Helfer, J. A.S. Ben., VI., 4.—Although this stands 
asa Bombyz, the entire deacription as given by Dr. Helfcr applics rather toa 
species of Ocinara, It is called the Jori silk-worm by Helfer, and the Deo-muga 
ailk-worm by Mr. Hugon. I¢ is said to occur in As&m and Silhet, but I have 
failed to elicit information from those localities. Bombyces are far lesa erratic 
than the allied genera of Theophila and Oeinara, and if indigenous in any dis- 
trict, there they wil! remain year after year, somctimca in greater, sometimes in 
lesser, numbers ; but 7'Acephila and Ocinara are hoth inconstant; plentiful one 
yoar, abagnt altogether the next, and with the latter sometimes for two or threo 
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years. Henoc Grote for four or five years lost sight of Thcophils beagetensi~ 
end no one seens to have seen Helfcr’s B. religiosa since the time of its dis- 
covery. 

14. Ocinara Lida Moore. (O. Moorei, Hutton) Cat Lep., EB. f.C Mus, 
IL, 381.~—This species {se found at Mussoorce, where it feeds upon the leaves of 
Ficus venvea, the larva being very like that of a Geometra, and spinolng a small 
white cocoon on the leaf or ageinst a stone beneath the tree It is too small to 
bescrviceable. I named it after Mr. F. Moore, but he tells me it is che same ar 
the Javanese O. Lida. It is @ multivoltinc. It feeds-on the wild fig also. (0, 
diaphana, Moore, also oceurs in the Khasiya hills ) 

15. Ocinara luctea, Huttou.—This also occurs at Mugaooree, feeding on 
Ficus venoea aod spins a curious little cocoon of a yellow colour withiu the leaf ; 
over the cocoon is Jaid » net-work of yellow silk, too small tobe of use. It has 
several broods during the summer, The larva is smooth, whereas that of the 
preceding is hairy. (O. dilectula, Walker, ia a native of Java ) 

16. Octnera Comaa, Hutton.—The moth of this is white, with a dark comma- 
shaped mark on the disc of the upper wings ; hence the name. It occurs both in 
the Dun and at about 5,500 feet of elevation below Mussooree. 


17. Trilocha varians, Moore. Cat- Lep E. I. C. Mus., If, 38%,—Ie a small 
epecies found in Kénera ; and again by Mr. Grote in Calcutta, Ase silk-yielder 
it is of no value. For further remarks on these species, consult the second part 
of my paper “ On the Reversion and Restoration of the Silkworm.” (J. Agri - 
Hort. Cal., 1864, Trans, Ent. Soe). 

18. Cricula twifenestrata, Helfer.—This handsome and carious species is. 
found in various parts of India, sometimes in such nuoubers in the larva state as 
to vecome a perfectly deatructive pest ; it denndes the mango trees of every leaf, 
destroys the foliage of the cashcw-nut, and is even said to attack the tea plants. 
It occurs in Burma, Asim, Maulmain, and Chota Negpur in Central India. The 
cocoons are formed in clusters, so closely interwoven thet they cannot be separa- 
ted for reeling, which, indced, thelr very texture prohibits ; they are therefore 
carded, but are not much used ; the cocoons are very irritating, from a number 
of minute bristly hairs from the caterpillars. I am inclined to think there are 
¢wo species now standing under this nawe ; as some cocoons are very much reti 
eulated, while those from other localitics are far more clogcly-woven and acarcely 
reticulated at all. ‘This will never prove productive asa silk-yicldcr, unless the 
cocoons can be reduced to a gummy pu p-and used for some other purposes 
€C. drepancides, Moore, occurs in Sikkim.) 

19. Astheraa Mylitta Drury.—This handsome spccies is distributed all 
over India from Burma to Bombay ; but it has to be observed that there are in 
this wide range several distinct specica included ander the name. To separate 
these effectually must be the work of time, and until it is done, there cam 
be no really good ‘lueseh silk produced. That scyeral of those specics sre 
capable of producing a very valuable article of commerce ie an undoubted 
fact, and fiom its cheapncss ami durability it would be a boon to that class 
ef the British popu ation which cannot afford to indulge in expensive silka 


At present the native method is thie: At the stagon whee the mecens 


Oy 
a: 
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have vcen formed, the jungles swarm with them, and men sally forth to plack 
Shem from the trees. Those jungles, however, contain several distinct species, 
a thing of which the natives-are profoundly ignorant ; these cocoons are all 
promiscuously huddled together placed in hackeries, and carted oft to the dealers, 
They are then sorted according to size, thickness, volour, &c., and named accord- 
ingly asa Kind of trade mark, but without any reference to species. The co- 
eoons selected for reeling are treated in the roughest manner and all kinds spun 
off together ; thosc that are kept for breeding arc allowed to eat out of the cocvon, 
as it is termed, aud to interbrecd, still without reference to species ; and as this 
has been going on from time immcmorial, of course the spccies have become bicn- 
ded into a most confusing cro:s-breed. Hence it results that if a dozen cocoons 
are taken at randem, no two moths will resemble each other. 


This system of crossing is not confined to the Tussch group. I Lave detect- 
ed it more than once in wha. were termed Japsn worms imported direct from 
that island ; indeed, I have not only detected the cross, but 1 have succecded in 
separating the species which composed it; in one instance. I found B. Mori 
erossed with 8B. sinensis, and on another occasion 8. terwr and B sinensis. In 
the casc of domesticated species there is no great difficulty to contend with, but 
with regerd to the wild species the thing is very different, and, in short, I can 
scarcely yet say that I see my way at all clearly. Inthe Lchra Din and extend- 
ing up the hill side to about 4,500 feet, perhaps more, we have two apccies of 
Tusseh, one uf which is also found in Central India; what the other is I am not 
yet prepared to say, Here, however, we have no artificial crossing, so that ou 
specics may be regarded aa types. The difficult is to get the sexes of two moths 
showing marke of relationship to come forth at the same time, so as (o obtain 
a brood and compare the larve with others. To trust to the reports of the unaci- 
entific would only add to the confusion. <A gentleman residing in one of these 
silk districts kindly farnished me with cocoons of what he declared to be dis- 
tinct species, and furnished me with voluminous notes, but neither the one por 
the other furnish the slightest data apon which I can work or depend ; that a cross 
existe I can see, but my correspondent is not able to enter into my views and wishes. 


20. Antheraa nebuleso, Hutton.—This is one of the species that has been 
crossed upon A. Paphia, and it seems to be not uncommon t!iroughont Central 
India. It is a well-marked species, and as specimens have been sent to England. 
The silk would probably rival that of A. /uphia. 


21. Antheraa—?—I refrain from naming thie until I can obtain more 
specimens ; it is found in Central India and in the Dehra Din. It is quite dis- 
tinct from either of the foregoing. 


22. Antheraa Pernyi, Guér. Mén.—This species was diseovered in Man- 
churia, to the north of China, where it feeds on ths oak. According to Mr. 
Atkinson he has captured two specimens of what he declares to be this specics 
at Darjiling; these flew to a light placed out in the evening, but nothing 
turther was ascertained. The great difference between the climates of Darjiling 
and Manchuria calla especial attention to this discovery, and leads one to wonder 
that the species has not becn ‘letected at Mussoorce and Simla, both farther to 
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23. Anthere: Yamaemai, Goér. Mén.—This is a Japan species and is well 
thought of both in England and in France, where great efforts have been made 
to introduce it, but as yet with very indifferent sucoces. Last year I received an 
ounce of these eggs direct from Japan, and found them to thrive admirably on 
our hill oak ; unfertanately my meana were not adequate to the undertaking, as 
gauze covers were found to be indispensubdle in order to ward off the attacks of 
Insects, such as bugs, tho larves of Coccinella, apiders, &c. However, the experi- 
ment was suidenly cnt short in one night when the worms were in the fourth 
stage, by the incursion from below of a swarm of large black ante which carried 
off every one. The species however is well worth another trial. 


21. Anthera3 assama, Helfer.—This is the Maga or Muaga worm of Asim 
which produces a very excellent silk, which, If well reeled by skilfol hands, 
instcad of being carded, would be extremely valuable. I have found this species 
in the Dehra Dan feeding upon a trce known to the natives as “ irhi,” but I 
only procured one male and have not since seen another. 


29. Antherea Perrotietti, Guér Men.—Seid to occur at Pondicherry, but 
although J long ago applied to the late M. Perrottet, he could not procure 
a specimen of it, althuagh he sent Antheraa Puphia (vera) and Actias Selene. 1 
am half inclined to regard it as a mere variety of A. Paphia. 


93. Axntherea Helferi, Moore —Is fonnd at Darjiling, the cocoon resemb- 
ling that of the common Tuseeh. 


94, Aatherea Frithi, Moore.—Is anothcr Darjiling species, ot which we 
know no more than of the last. 


25. Antherea Roylei Moore. —Is commun at Simla, Mnssooree, Almora, and, 
I think, Darjiling. It feeds upon the common hill oak, spinning « large but 
thin cocoon between tbree or four leaves. I found it at Simla in the winter of 
1836 by following « fiock of tomtits, one of which, after a time, began tapping 
80 loudly that I hastened to the spot and found the little fellow hard at work 
on the outer cocoon, from which I drove him off and pocketed the prize. The 
outer coating is wery strong, aod I do not think it could be reeled; but within 
this case is the true cocoon, of an oval form and yiclding a good silk. ‘Tho 
worms are easily reared, and sometimes give two or three crops, but this is 
when treated in the house, The males will couple with Antheraa Paphia, but 
the produce never comes to anything. 


26. Antherez1——-?—Thie ie a species occurring near Bombay ani dis- 
covered by the Messrs. Robertson of the Civil Service, si regard it as allied 
to A. Yumanai of Japan. From the rough sketch of the cocoon sent me it 
certainly appears to differ from A. Paphia, though I do not think it can possibly 
be 4. Yumamai. (4. Mezapkoorig, Moore, occurs in Asim and 4. axdamana, 
Moore, in the Andamans). 


27. Artheres—f—Nothing is known of this species, except that I 
possess « well-formed (probably male) cocoon of about the size of one of the &. 
Mori; the peculiarity exists in there being no vestige of a pedicel or safety rope, 
the cocoon being equally perftct at both ends. Unfortanately the label fas 
been lost, and I have not the least reccliection of where it came from or whd 
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sent it, although I incline to think it came from Madras. I am particularly 
anxious to obtain living specimens of this, whicn is not only an undescribed 
epccies, but promisea to be a valuable silk-yiclder. These remarke will scrve 


to show how much scientific work yet remains to be done in this single genus of 
Antheraa. 


28. Attacus Atlas, Linn.—Thiae is the largest of the rcal si'k-epinners. Is 
common at 5,500 fect at Mussooree and in the Dehra Din; it is found also in 
some of the deep warm gleus of the onter hills. It is alao eommon at Héwal- 
bégh near /.]mora, where the larva feeds almost exclusively upon the ‘ Kilmorn’? 
bush or Berberis asiutica ; while at Mussooree it will not touch that plant, bus 
feeds exclusively upon the large milky leaves of Excgcaria insignis. The worm 
is perhaps more easily reared than any other of the wild Bomdycida, producing a 
very large and well-stuffed cocoon of a grey colour and somewhat difficult t« 
unwind ; a strong ley of potash appcars to be the best solvent. The spccica is 
aleo abundant in Cachir, Silhct, and is found also at Akyab, in Arrakan, as well 
as in China. 

29. Atlacus Edwardsti, White (f. 7. S., 1859).—This apecies was discovered 
at Darjiling and is much darker in colour than the ether, and rather smaller 
in size, but nothing seems to be known of ite food and silk. 


30. Attacus Cynthia, Drary (Ms. Ii,-¢. 6 f 2).—Abundant at Mussooree, 
feeuing on various wild plants ; common in China, where it fecde on Ailanthus 
glandulosa; found in Asim, Cuchar, Sigar. Although it is commonly reported 
to be under cultivation in different places (vide Co'onel Agnew’s Aseam Repori), 
yet auch is not the case, the Altacus ricini being in India invariably mistaken for 
it. Indeed until a few years ago, when I pointed out the fact, Attucus Cynthia 
was not known to occur iu India, the other species passing under that name, as 
the silk-worms did under that of B. Mori. Attacus Cynthia has been imported 
into France and England and reared out in the open air on trees of Ailanthus 
glandwlosa ; it has likewise succeeded to some extent in Australia, and I believe 
they have it also at the Cape of Good Hope. There are difficulties attending 
the reeling of the silk as there is with all the Aéfaci, but neverthelcas the French 
have succecded in turning out some very good silk pieces. In England it is not 
quite so highly thought of as it once was. In Australia Mr. C. Brady has 
produced silk from it. 


31. Altacue ricin?, Jones (Trans. Linn. Soc., 1804, p. 42).—This is the worm 
that produces the silk known to the natives as the Arindi silk (from arand. the 
vernacular name of the castor-oil plant); it is easily reared and feeds on the ¢astor~ 
oil plant, Ricinus communis. The silk is obtained by carding. The chicf places 
of cultivation are Asam, Rangpur, und Dindjpur, in Eastern Bengal, not u* 
Dinapur, as stated in one of Dr. Bennett’s reports. It is aleo cultivated in 
smaller quantities in other piaccs. The Mekire to the castward possess a very 
fine kind with white silk. Aédtacus ricini thrives well at Mussooree, and has 
been introduced into France, Algeria, Malta and other places. 


32. Attacus Guerini, Moore.—Ia known only from a few specimens of the 
froth ju some museum in England, and I am induced to regard it as no more tban 
an ill-fed specimen of 4. ricini. I have failed to procure it from any pait of the 
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country, though I heave secn an approach to it in ill-fed specimens of the former 
in my cwn trays. This underfeeding or s@mi-starvation is well exemplified in 
some very Lilliputian specimens of Actias Selene, received from a gentleman who 
reared {t at Serampur, near Calcutta, where he only aupplicd the worms with 
food twice a day ; the moths are only a quarter of the natural size. (A ttacus eil- 
Aelica, Hélfer, occurs in Silhet: A. canmingi, Hutton, in the N.-W. Himdlaya: 
A. lunula, Walker, in Silhet: A. obscurus, Butler, in Vachér), 


33. Actias Selene, Hiibner.—Very common in a wild state at Mussooreec, 
wherzit feeds on the wild cherry, wild pear, walnut, Cedrele paniculata, (?) Coriaria 
nepalensis, and sevcral other forest trees and shrubs. It occurs also at Almora, 
Darjiling, Asam, Cachir, Sagar, and at Serampur, near Calcutta. Mr. C. Tarn- 
bull failed to recl silk from the cocoons sent down from thie, but {¢ has been 
recled, though there is not much of it. 

34. <Actias Manat, Doubleday.—Occurs at Darjiling and {s e very large 
species, but nothing bas been recorded of its habits, food, or produce. 


35. Actias Leto, Doubleday.—Is another Darjiling species, the economy of 
which has yet to be ascertained. (Actius sinensis, Walker, occurs in N. China, 
and A, ignescens, Moore, in the Andamans). 

36. Saturnia pyretorum, Boisduval.—Occurs at Darjiling and in Cachér, 
but nothing more is known of it. 

37, Saturnia Grotei, Moore (P. Z. S., 1859).—Haa been found at Darjiling 
and one or two specimens have been capturcd at Mussoorce ; but collectors of 
moths make no inquiries as to economy, and for all practical purposes the apccics 
might aa well remain unknown. Iam inclined to think that the Jarva fecds on 
the wild-pear tree (Pyrus variolosa). 

$8. Saturnia Lindia, Moore.—Of this nothing more is known than 
that 1¢ occurred in a collection made by the Jate Captain J. L. Sherwill, and is 
supposed to be from Darjiling or its neighbourhood. It is allied to Saturnia 
Grote. 

39. Saturata Cidosa, Moore.—From Captain J. L. Sherwill’s collection 
also, and from North-Eastern India, but we have no information regarding it, 
From its being closely allied to Saturata pyrewrum, I should be inclined to sup- 
pose it an inhabitant of Darjiling or Cachér. 

40. Neoris Huttoni, Moore.—Found by myself at Mussooree at about 
6,500 feet of clevation, feeding on the wild-pear tree. The larve arc to be 
found in April. The cocoon is an open net-work, and would produce no 
silk. 

41. Caligula Simla, Westwood.—Occurs at Simla, Mussooree, and in Ka- 
maon, feeding-on the walnut, Saliz Labylonica, wild. pear tree, &c. ; but the cocoon 
in a mere coarsc open net-work, through which the pupa ia visible, and yiclds no 
silk. 

49. Rinaea Thibeta, Westwood.—Qccura at Mussooree, where I have taken 


iton Andromeda ovalifolia, wild pear, and common quince. It occurs aleo in 
Kumaon, but the specific name is a misnomer, the insect never approaching 
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Tibet. Specimens were taken out of a collection made in Kumaon, and because 
the collector travelled Into Tibet it was ridiculously enough called a Tibetan 
collection, and the species namei accordingly. The cocoon lea coarse open 
net-work, through which the larva is visible, bat there is no available 
ellk. 


43, Loepa Katinka, Westwood.—A very beautiful yellow moth discovered 


originally in Asém, occurring also, accurding to my ideas, at Mussooree. 
Mr. Moore, however, considers mine ae distinct. I am not quite satisfied that 
the. cocoon will not yield silk, but there is very little of it. 


44. Loepa sivalica, Hutton.—Closely allied to the last, and found at 


Muasooree at about 6,600 feet and lower. It will probably yield a eamali quao- 
tity of silk. 


45. Loepa Miranda, Atkineon.—Found by him at Darjiling; a good and 
handsome epecics, but nothing more is recorded of it. 


46. Loepa sikkimensie, Atkinson.—A very beautiful epccies found by Mr. 
Atkinson at Darjiling. It may be known from the others by the smaller size, 
anil by the wings being clouded with maroon. Of its economy nothing Is 


known. Three or four other species of this family occur in Darjiling aod Silhet, 
but beyond their existence nothing is recorded. 


(The following silk-producing species also occur:—Rinsca Zuleika, Hope, in 
Sikkim : Sglussa Lola, Westwood, in Sikkim: Rhodhia aewara, Moore, in Nepal : 
Culiyala eachara, Moore, in Cachar: Neoris Shadullu, Moore, in Yarkand: 
Neoria Stolicaheaa, Felder, in Ladék: Saturnia Anna, Moore, in Sikkim. 


Those species which, like Actiae Selene and Antheraa Paphia, weave strong 
compact cocoons, perfectly closed at both ends, are furnished on each shoulder 
with a hard wing spur for the purposc of separating the fibres when the moth is 
ready to come forth ; it may be heard grating «against the silk aod the point 
may often be seen protruding. It is common to the gencra Actias and Antheres 
and was discovered by myself. In Attacus, Neoris, and Loeps the upper end of 
the cocoon is left open, the fibres pointing forward, closely arranged, like the 
fine wires of a mouse-trap. No spinc is needed in these genera. In Bombyx and 
othcrs, although the cocoons are entire, the silk is \oosely woven, and the 


fibres, being moiatenc] by an acid from the mouth, are then easily separated by 
the claws on the fore-feet of the moths. 


This ie about the state and extent of our knowledge of the Bombycida of 
India; that there are many other species yet to be discovered no naturalist will 
think of denying. Nature is the book through which the Almizhty teachca 
man to look from earth to heaven, and as Ilis works and knowlcag 


are bound- 
Icas, so has this beautifully illustrated buok no end. 

1 There are are two valuable papers published in the J. Agri-Hort. Soc. Cal. 
by Captain Hutton in 1864: (I) “On the reversion and Restoration of the Silk- 
worm, Part I; and (II) Part I1., with distinctive characters of silk-producing 
bombyeide ;’’ both these are tou long fer reproduction here. 
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The following communication regarding certain experiments 
made by Captain Hutton! with the Japan 
silk-worm also deserve reproduction here. 
He writes that he received the eggs in the 
beginning of March, when they were just beginning to hatch. 
This process went on very irregularly for many days, showing that 
the worms were not in a healthy state. He goes on to say :— 


« When first hatched the worms had the head and prolegs shining jet b'ack, the 
anterior segment ashy white, and the rest of the body as usual covered with small 
tufts of short hair of a palebrown. After the socond moult the worm had a good 
deal of the appearance of the little China monthly worm (B. sinensis) known in 
Bengal as the ‘ S{na or China;’ the markings and smallness of the worm being in 
some Instances quite those of that spccica, whilc othors of the same age appeared 
much larger and very much resembled the worms of 8. Mori or B. tertor, being of 
a sickly white with the usual semilunar spots on the back. Like the worms of 
B. sinensis, however, they grew very slowly until the last stage, when the increase 
in size was rapid and the worme bore all the appearance of a bara paélu or a dwarf, 
B. Mori being at maturity about 24 inches long, which is the size to which 8. textor 
attains at Muasooree. Fora long time I was sorely puzzled to make out what the 
worm could be, for the variety in the marking of different individuals was so creat 
and so often changing at the time of moulting that I began to think the worm 
must be distinct from any known species, until suddenly the mista of doubt were 
entirely dispelled by the appearance of a black worm in all respects identical with 
those of my reverted B. Mori. From that moment [ began tosce my way, and 
when at length on the 2nd of May, just 26 days after hatching, the worms began 
tg spin thefr cocoons it was perfectly evident that the worm, about which the 
French have gone mad, and the siik-cultivating world has made such a fass, is 
nothing nore than a hybrid or cross between the true sickly 8. Mori and the little 
monthly &. sinensis or ‘ Sina.’ 


Experiments with the 
Japan silk-worm. 


According to the labels attached to the wooden tubes in which the eggs arrived 
onc hatch should have produced ‘white’ cocoons, and the other ‘greer;’ yet both 
have spun them of the same size and shape, and all are of a pale sulphur yellow, 
except that of the solitary black worm, which is decidedly as to size and col-ur an 
ungerejzed apecimen of 8. Mori of Kashmir and China. The moths, which came 
out on the 19th May, are min‘aturcea of the pate unhea'thy specimens of B, Mori, 
being ashy white with a faint transverse brown line on the upper wing. I have 
preserved some of the eggs wherewith to carry on my observations, an ascertain 
whether eventunlly the cross will wear out as in other instances, and the worms 
revert to the annual B. Afori. Further than this Ido vot consider the worm 
worth cultivating as the uncrossed races from which it is derived are to the full 
as good or even better in every respect, for the 8. Mori can only be deteriorated 
by such a cross. I have long known these cocoons, having received specimens 
both from Mr. Moore of the E. I. Muscum and from M. Gucrin-Mcneville With a 
request ta mention to what specics. they belonged ; I decided that they were 
the produce of 8, sinensis, but without any idea then that the worm had been 
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crossed. In the colour and size of these cocoons we recognive the Influcnee of the 
emall polyvoltine #. sinensis, and in the shape and texture the influence of Bom- 
bys Mori. As to the univoltinc-polyvoltine character of the worms, all will 
depend upou climate, and the degree of influence excrcised over individual worms 
or moths by the specics from which they spring, and no purchascr of eggs in 
Japan, China or elsewhere can ever be curtain that he has secured a batch of 
cither ‘univoltine, bivoltine or polyvoltine worms, because all cxperinients 
hitherto tried in the crossing of the various species of ailkworma have invari- 
ably shown that there is always a strong tendency to revert to the strongest and 
healthiest species. I found this to be the case in my own experi.) ents in cross. 
ing 8. Mori of Kashmir with 8. Crest, the Nisiri of Bengal. A cross between 
a univoltine and a polyvoltine apecics will produce eggs some of which will be 
polyvoltine for a time, others will be bi-or tri-voltine, but the majority (unices 
in a hot climate) will revert at once to univoltines or annuals. Climate or tem- 
perature, ea I long since remarked, will influence the colour of the cocoons, aud 
thie is shown in the fact that instead of ‘ white’ and ‘green’ cocouns my 
Japanese worms have all produced aulphur yellow cocoons.” 


SERICULTURE. 


In 1856, Captain Hutton brought to the notice of Government 
Captain Hutton’sexperi- the existence of several species of silk-pro-- 
mone. ducing moths in Mussooree and the Debra 
Duo, and suggested that steps should be taken to ascertain whether 
they would submit to domestication like the silk-moth (Bombya 
Mori) of China. His proposals were accepted, and in 1858 a grant 
was made to carry them out. In 1859, Captain Hutton reported 
that the wild mulberry tree was unfitted by slowness of growth for 
extended operations and that the quick-growing Chinese plant was 
not attractive to the Bombyx Huttoni, the subject of his experi- 
ment. Further, that the worms of this species, vere irreclaimably 
wild even when crossed with other species and therefore that the 
experiment had failed both as regards the insect and the tree. He 
showed, however, that tbe climate was admirably adapted for 
sericulture and advocated further attempts with other silk-produc- 
ing moths and other trees. The grant was, however, withdrawn 
and sericultural experiments were left to individual effort for some 
time. In 1850, the Chinese mulberry (Morus chinensis) was 
introduced by Dr. Jameson, and subsequently propagated in the 
Dao, where it throve luxuriantly, as well as a variety known as Jf. 
multicaulis, both of which are eminently suited for silk-worm 
breeding. The latter is said to be a variety of Mf. alba though, 
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according' to Mr. Duthie, it now varies much from the great shrub 
described under that name, 


In 1867, Captain Murray commenced a series of experiments 
with seed imported from Bengal and obtained good returns in 
quality and quantity. In the meantime the Government gardens 
had distributed cuttings and plants of the better kinds of mul- 
berries to all who desired to propagate them, but nothing of 
importance was undertaken and sericulture remained in the purely 
experimental stage in the hands of private individuals until 1874, 
when Mr. H. Ross commenced a plantation of mutberries on a large 
scale at Ambiwéla in the Dun. 


By the end of 1875 Mr. Ross had twenty acres of young trees 
not old enough to produce any leaf and 100 
old trees fully grown. He procured silkworm 
seed from Japan and Kashmir, but during his absence the trees 
were allowed to die, and the seed was neglected. None of that 
procured from Kashmir hatched and not much of the Japan seed 
and altogether only about 48Ib. of cocoons were preduced and 
about five to six ounces of seed, a good deal of which died from 
want of care. The proceedings of the year 1876-77 were equally 
unsatisfactory, and but little progress was made. The report fof 
1877-78 is another record of failure, but the carelessness and neglect 
which were marked features in the operations of the previous year 
are wanting on the present occasion. The experiment was through- 
out the year under the personel management of Mr. Ross, whose 


Mr. Rose’s experiments. 


'Mr. Duthie writes: —The plant (M4. multicaulis) according to Bureau (De 
Candolle’s Prodrowus, Pt. XVII., p. 244) is given as one of the numcrous varieties 
of M. alba. He mentions that it is cultivated ia 9. China, where it is cunsidered 
to be the best kind for rearing silkworms. I suspect, however, that the M. 
multicaulis of N. India, whatever may have been its origin, ia a very different 
plant now tothe ove known under this name both in EuropeandChina. M. Bureau 
describes the leaves of tbe Chinese plant as being very large, and gives, asa 
synonym, M. chinensis, a variety which was introduced by Dr. Jameson from 
China many years ago. The leaves of the latter are certainly very different in 
appearauce from those of the variety known in the Din as Mf. multicanlis, whioh 
has sinall thin leaves. It also differs in its behaviour under cultivation. The 
M. multicaulis of the Dio will grow easily in any kind of soil, whereas the Af. 
chinensie requires a great deal of care. The effect of cultivation aud climate on 
the many varieties of mulberry which have been grown, either for’the production 
of fruit or for the supply of leaves ns silkworm food, have added very greatly to 
the difficulties of botanice! discrimination. This is more or less the case with 
all such plants whose cultivation has extended from very early periods. Tho 
characters of the original become in time obliterated or mingled with those of 
the several varieties which have been produced frem the indigenous species. 
M4, multicaulis was in leaf on the 17th January (1880), just a fortnight before 
any other kiud in the garden.” 

26 
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attention to the conduct of the experiment and interest in its 
success was undoubted. Nevertheless, both worms and eggs 
failed in an unaccountable manner, the final outturn was very 
emall, and a few villagers to whom worms were given succeeded 
in rearing much larger cocoons than apy that were produced on 
the Government plantations. The records of the experiment 
had not been kept in sufficient detail and no data were available 
from which any lessons that could be relied upon for future guid- 
ance could be drawn. The eggs had been kept in Mussooree from 
May to January each year to prevent their hatching during the 
hot-weather and rains, when the climatic influences were unfavour- 
able, and much was expected from the operations of 1878-79 to 
settle many of the questions of detail. The season was, however, 
an exceptionally unfavourable ome. Mild weather, at the com- 
mencement of February caused the mulberry to shoot somewhat 
earlier than was customary and induced the growers to bring 
down the seed from Mussooree for hatching at an earlier date than 
usual. No sooner had the young caterpillars appeared than a suc- 
cession of cold frosty days cut the mulberry shoots back and left 
the grubs with insufficient nourishment, resulting in small cocoons 
of inferior quality. The worm was not killed at once when the 
cocoon was fully formed, but was allowed to partly cut its way 
through before being destroyed; and even then no precautions were 
taken to dry the cocoons and the worm was allowed to decompose 
within and stain the fibre. Notwithstanding al. these drawbacks, 
the report on the small quantity of silk produced was that it was 
superior to Bengal qualities and a valuable addition to the local 
supplies. The representative of a Bradford firm of silk merchants 

Present state of the ex- interested himself very much in these expe- 
periment. riments, and in 1879-80 took over their 
supervision, the finaricial responsibility remaining with Govern- 
ment. The results were encouraging: over fourteen maunds of 
cocoons were brought in by private rearers, and though the quality 
was not first class, they gave promise of ultimate success. During 
1880-81, the entire responsibility for the supervision remained in 
the same hands and arrangements were made for handing over the 
Government sericultural establishment and a considerable area 
for mulberry plantations. A scheme was also under consideration 
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for the establishment of mulberry plantations at intervals along the 
slopes of the Himélaya for the purpose of cottage-rearing. The 
great difficulty to be encountered is in the matter of seed, and this 
can only be overcome by prohibiting the rearing of seed by vil- 
lagers, as the worms raised from this seed are invariably diseased 
and the silk suffers accordingly. It would appear that this pre- 
caution is necessary in other countries also. An expert writes 
(1880) :— 


“In every country without exception the disease has crept in where 
cottagers have been allowed to rear seed. The industry has been ruined by 
it in Asia Mivor firet, then in Europe (Italy, then France); and as each country’s 
atock became efféte and diseased, it had to import seed at great expense, and 
commenced a drain from another country, which in tarn gave the fatal impolse 
to seed production in the new country with the usual result, that, in hastening to 
become rich rapidly, the people took to breeding from inferior cocoons, instead 
of following their old habits of careful selection, with the consequence of 
deterioration and then disease amongst their stock. Thus Italy commenced a 
drain from Japan long ago, and as Japan etock required renewing yearly in Italy 
(ae it would not acclimatise, t.c., deteriorated yearly till it was of little or no use 
after the third year in Italy), this proved a constant drain and great avurce of 
revenue to Japan. Then came the failure in France, and once disease creeps in 
where the cottagers are allowed to breed and cell seed amongst themselves, it only 
takes about five years to ruin a country. Thus France became ruined eo far as 
etock gves,and the industry is iu a ruinous conditien, as I saw last year when 
visiting the silk districts in the south of France. An increased drain came on 
Japan; the Japanese found greater profit in breediog seed—faultsa in which are 
80 diffl cult to discover—to growing and reeling silk, which latter can be so much 
better Judged on its merits. ‘They got careless and greedy, and the usual result 
followed; they have now had the disease amongst them in Japan for | believe 
about six years, and the old confidence in Japanese seed is gone, Thus virtually 
all the seed markets are spoilt, as we know to our cost, 8 all our imported seed 
this past season wus more or less diseased, and we have lost over Rx. 7,000 in 
bad seed, besides losing the season, To bring the importance of the qucstion 
neater home, the old indigenous Panjab cocoon is excellent. Mr, Halsey, 
as an experiment, imported a few Italian eggs into the Panjab some six 
or seven years ago, till when the disezse was unknown. These Italian eggs 
brought the ‘disease, and now the indigenous race is ruined, and kas failed four 
yearsrunoing. We have over Re. 6,000 out in advances this year tu rearers 
in the Panjab unworked off owing tv the failure again this year. There is 
more in this still, as the natives will not throw away their old seed; and if we 
give them new good seed, they will keep the two together and spread the 
disease amongst our new stock, and ruin us with yearly importing expenses, did 
we not keepa specie! rearing establishiaent out here, ur else have plentations 
of our own in the Paniéb, on which we could keep some check on the seed 

used,” 
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The only measures for preventing the rearing and distribution 
of cottage-reared seed that have yet been proposed are that clauses 
should be entered in the contract with the rearers that they should, 
under a penalty, bring in all the green soed-cocvons to the central 
stations to be destroyed there, and that they sheuld rear no other seed 
than that distributed to them. The future of the silk industry is 
now in good hands, and so far as skill, experience and capital can 
conduce to arriving at success, the conditions exist. There can be 
no doubt that it would not repay a European to conduct the rear- 
ing process himself, but it will give the weaker members of the 
agricultural classes full and remunerative employment, and the 
European will find his place in supervising the cottage opera- 
tions, supplying seed, collecting, sorting and disposing of the pro- 
duce and increasing and tending.the mulberry plantations. 

The tribes Noctues, Pseudo-deltoides, Deltoides, Pyrales, Geome- 
trea, Crambices, Tortrices and Tineines are all represented in the 
Himflaya. The last three tribes have been but imperfectly worked and 
the microlepidoptera of India may be said to be almost unknown to 
science. For beauty of colouring and for economic study the 7 ineines 
yield tonone. As observed by a distinguished naturalist, “the wings 
frequently combine with extreme beauty of colouring the most 
brilliant little stripes and masses of shining silver and burnished 
gold which under the microscope exhibit a most radiant richness. 
This lustrous aspect of many species is but a poor recompense for 
the injury which we receive from many more while in the larva 
state. These clothe themselves at our expense in the warmest 
woollen garments which they traverse in all directions, leaving 
behind a gnawed and well-worn path so thin and bare as to yield 
tothe slightest pressure. They alsodestroy furs, hair, feathers and 
many other articles of domestic economy and are the exterminating 
pests of zoological museums.” The sugar-cane is attacked by a 
borer in the Maurities and West Indies identified as the caterpillar 
of Phalena saccharalis, Fabr. (=Dtatrea sacchari, Guilding) and the 
same or an allied species occurs in Rohilkhand. Our grain is also 
liable to great damages from moths, and in the Bombay Presidency 
the cotton suffers from the ravages of a small species (Depressaria 
gossypiella) which deposits its eggs in the germen at the time of 
flowering and the larva feeds on the cotton seeds until the pod is 
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ready to burst, a little previous to which it opens a round hole in 
the side of the pod through which it descends to the ground, and 
burrows into it about an inch, and there assumes the pupa state. 
The perfect insect is dark fuscous brown, the head and thorax 
somewhat lighter in colour : fore-wings with an undefined round 
blackish spot on the disk a little above the centre of a fascia of the 
same colour, crossing the wings a little above.the apex, which itself 
is black : under-wings silvery prey, darker towards the hinder 
margin. The only way to arrest its ravages is to dig the soil 
slightly around the roots of the plant and either collect it to the 
depth of an inch and burn it or collect the pupz ahd burn them or 
apply a caustic solution of lime. Space and time do not allow us 
to note the many species useful to man or destructive of man’s 
labours, and we hope that the day is not far distant when some of 
the many labourers in this field of Natural History will give as a 
series of manuals fitted for the systematist and the economical ob- 
server. Isvery county in England has an almost complete list, but 
there is not even an attempt at one yet for any order of the insect 
fauna of India. 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 


Rhopalocera. 


Awsubmontane tract including Tarai, Bhdbar, and Dans. 
Bwouter Himilaya. 


Camupper valleys towards and beyond the snows. 
Family Nymphalide. 

Danais, Latr.—Philomela, Zink., B: Tytia, Gray, B, Sept.- 
Oct. 

Radena, Moore—similis, Linn., B. 

Tiramala, Moore—Limniace, Linn, A: septentrionis, Butler, 
A. 
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Salatura, Moore—Genutia, AB; chrysippus, A, Cramer: do- 
rippus, A, Klug. 

Parantica, Moore—Aglea, A B, Cramer. 

Euplea, Fabr.—Core, Cramer, A: vermiculata, Butler, B: 
Deione, West., B: Phsnareta, Schall., B, 
rare : splendens, Butler, Kéli Kumaon, B. 

Zophoessa, Westwood.— Yama, Moore, B. 

Melanitis, Fabrictus.—J.eda, Linn.: Banksia, Fabr.: Aswa, 
Bela, Moore, A, B: Constantia, Cramer, B. 

Neope, Butler.—Pulaha, B., Moore. 

Lethe, Habner—Europa, Fabr., B: Dyrta, Felder, B : Rohria, 
Fabr, B: Verma, Kollar, B : Sidonis, Hewtt- 
son, B: Hyrania, Kollar, B: Visrava, 
Moore, B. 

Orinoma, Gray.— Damaris, Gray : wooded lowlands. 

Erebia, Dalm.—Kalinda, B, C, Moore. 

Callerebia, Butler—Scanda, Annada, Nirmala, B, C, Moore: 
hybrida, B, Butler. 

Rhaphicera, Butler—satricus, Doub. et Hew., wooded hills be- 
yond Almora. 

Satyrus, Latr.—Meerula, Felder, C, rare: Schakra, Kollar, B: 
Menava, Moore, C, rare. 

Epinephile, Habner—pulchella (=Neoza, Lang), C: pulchra, 
Felder, C: MDavendra, C; Cheena, OC, 
Moore: goolmurga, Maiza, rare, Baspa val- 
ley, Lang. 

Aulocera, Butler.— Saraswati, B, in rains; Padma, B,.in rains, 
Kollar: Brahminus, Blanchard, B, common: 
Weranga, Lang, CO, rare: Baldiva, Moore, 
C. : Hiibneri, Felder, C. 

Calysisme, Jfoore—Drusia, Cromer, B: Blasius, A, B.; Per- 
seus, B, Fabr.; Visala, B, Moore. 

Orsotriena, Wallengren.—Mandata, A, B; Runeka, B, Moore: 

Medus, B., Fabr. 

Samanta, Moore.—Nicotia, Hew., A, B: Nala, Felder, B: 

Lepcha, B, Moore. 
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Rohana, Moore.—Parisatis, C, rare, Kollar. 
Yphthima, Habner.—Nareda, Kollar, B: ordinata, Butler, B, 
Philomela, Joh. B: Sakra, Niksa, Hyagriva, 
Moore, B: Methora, Fewitson, B, rare: 
Hiibner Kirby, B, all in rains. 
Elymnias, Habner.—undularis, Drury, A, rare in B: leuco- 
cyma, Godart, rare, in Kali Kumaon. 
Pareba, Doubl.—-Vesta. Fabricius, A. 
Telchinia, Moubl.— Viole, Fubricius, A. 
Messaras, Drury.—erymanthis, Drury, A, B. 
Atella, Doubleday.—Phalanta, Drury A, B: Egista, Cramer, B. 
Argynnis, Fabr.—Childreni, Gray, B : Niphe, Cramer, B, com- 
mon : Clara, Blanch., B, rare : rudra, B, 
rare; Kamala, C, rare; Jainadeva, C, rare, 
Moore: Lathonia, Zinn., B common. 
Melitza, Fabr.—Sindura, C, very rare: Balbita, C, Moore. 
Symbrenthia, Hubner.—Hyppoela, Cramer, B, in forest ; Hyp- 
selis, Godart, B: Hysudra, B, rare, Moore. 
Vanessa, Fabr.—Canace, B, in forest ; urtice, Linn., A, B, 
very common: xanthomelas, Esp., B, C, 
rare: Rizana, C, Moore. 
Pyrameis, Habner.—indica, Herbst, B: Cardui, Linn,, A, B, C, 
very common. 
Grapta, Kirby—agnicula, B, Moore: C.-album, B, Linn. 
Junonia, Habner.—Lomonias, A; Orythia, A; Asterie, A; Al- 
mana, A ; Linn.: Hierta, Fabr., A: all 
occasionally in low valleys in hills before 
cains. 
Precis, Habner.—Ida, Cramer, B, common in rains: Iphita, A, 
Cramer; Laomedia, A, Linn. 
Pseudergolis, Felder—Wedah (Hara), Kollar, B, common in 
rains. 
Kallima, Westwood—Atkinsoni, Ramsayi, Buckleyi, Boisduvali, 
Huttoni, Moore. 


Ergolis, Boisduval.—Ariadne, Linn., A, rare ; B, common. 
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Cyrestis, Botsduval—Thyodamus, Boied., B, common, Jane : 
Risa, Do. et Hew., B, rare, K4éli Kumaon. 

Hestina, Westwood.—Nama, Doubl., B, rare: Mena, Moore (?), 
B, rare : persimilis, Weet., B, commen. 

Euripus, Westwood.—Halitherses, Dou. et Hew., B: consiwilis, 
West., B, rare. 

Parthenos, Habner.—Gambrisius, Fabr., B, rare ? 

Moduza, Moore.—Procris, Cramer. 

Limenitis, Fabr.— Ligyes, B, Hew: Trivena, Danava, B, Moore : 

Daraxa, Doubl., rare. 

Rahinda, Moore.—Hordonia, Stoll. 

Neptis, Fabr.—Manasa, B; Ananta, B, rains; Emodes, B, rare; 
Narayana, B; Zaida, B; Amba, B; Vi- 
kasi, B ; Soma, B ; Ophiana, B ; Nandina, 
A,B; Acerie, A, B ; Jamba, B,C; Astola, 
B; Mahendra, B; Cartica, B, Moore: 
Magadha, Felder, B, C. 

Athyma, Weet.—Leucothoé, Linn., A, rare ; B, common: Nefte. 
Cramer, B, Kali valley: opalina, Xollar, B: 
Babula, B, rare; Cama, B; Mahesa, B; 
Asura, B, rare; Moore: Inara, Do. et Hew., 
B, rare: selenophora, B ; Sankara, B, C, 
rare, Kollar. 

Euthalia, Habner.—Lubentina, Cramer, B, rare, K4li valley : 
Doubledayii, Gray, B : Sahadeva, B, rare; 
Durga, B, not common ; Garuda, B, rare ; 
Jahan, B, rare; Kesava, B, rare; Moore: 
Lepidea, Butler, B, rare: Appiades, Men., 
B, rare, Kali: Somadeva, Felder, rare: all 
are rare and difficult to capture. 

Apatura, Fabr.—Bolina, Misippus, Linn, A: dichroa, Kollar, 
B: Namouna, Doubleday, B, tare. 

Dichorragia, Butler.—Nesimachus, Boisduval, B, not nncom- 
mon. 


Dilipa, Moore.—Morgiana, West., B, C, not uncommon 
forests. 
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Charaxes, Ochs.—Athamas, Drury, B: Eudamippus, Doubl., 
B, rare: Polyxena, Cramer, B, not uncom- 
mon, very variable. 

Family Lemonida. 

Libythea, Fabr.—Myrrha, Godart, B, in forest : Lepita, Moore, 
B, rarer. 

Dodona, Hewitson.— Durga, Kollar, B, contmon : Egeon, Dou. et 
Hew., B, rare: Ouida, Moore, B, common: 
Eugenes, Bates, B, rare. 

Zemeros, Boisduval.—Flegyas, Cramer, B, rare. 

Abisara, Felder.—Fylla, Dou. et Hew., B, rare : Echeria, Stoll, 

B, rare : both near water in rains. 
Family Lycenide. 

Miletus, Hibner.—Symethus, Cramer, A: Drumila, Moore, A, a 
straggler. 

Curetis, Habner.—Thetys, A, Drury: Bulis, B. Dou, et Hew.: 

dentata, stigmata, B, Moore. 

Cyaniris, Moore.—Akasa, B, Horsjield. 

Chilades, Moore.— Varunana, A, Moore: Putli, B, Kollar. 

Zizera, Moore.—Karsandra, A, Moore. 

Tarucus, Moore.—Theophrastus, A, B ; Plinius, A, Fabr.: Nara, 

B, C, rare, Kollar. 

Castalius, Moore.—Rosimon, A, B, Fabr., 

Catochrysops, Boisd.—Strabo, A; Cnejus, A, B, Fabr.: Pan- 

dava, A, Horsfeld : contracta, B, Butler. 

Polyommatus, Latr.—Bzticus, A, Linn : pseuderos, B ; dilectus, 

B; Chandala, A, B; Kasmira, B; alboce- 
ruleus, B, Moore. 

Lampides, Habner.—Hlianus, B, Fabr. : Elpis, B, Godart: Di- 

pora, B, Moore. 

Talicada, Moore.—(Scolitantides) Nyseus, A, rare, Guér. Mén (?) : 

Vicrama, C ; cashmirensis, C, Moore. 

Lycena, Mabr.—Phlicas, Linn., B; Pavana, Kollar, B, rare: 

Ariana, C; Kasyapa, B, C ; Zariaspa, C, 
Baspa valley (?), Moore: timeus, B, Cramer. 
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The following are not distributed :— 

Plebeius, Zinn.—Pandia, C ; Asoka, C ; Follar: Zena, A; 
Sangra, A; Nazira, B, rare; Kandara, A, 
Moore: Puspa, A, Gorsfield : Galathea 
(=Nycula, Moore), Blanch.,B: Stoliczkana, 
C; metallica, B, C, rare; Felder; Laius, 
Cramer, A. 

Thecla, Fabricius.—-Deria, Moore, B, upper Garhawil. 

Zephyrus, Dalm.—Syla, Kollar, B: Odata, B,C; Ataxus, B; 
Duma, B ; Katura, B ; Hewitson : icanus, 
B, Moore. 

Aphneus, Hdbner.—Ictis, Hewitson, A: Vulcanus, Fabricius, B. 

Ilerda, Doubleday—Tamu, B, rare ; Sena, B, very common ; 
Kollar: Androcles, Dou. et Hew., B: Oda, 
B ; Brahma, B ; Moore. 

Camena, Hewitson—Ctesia, Hewitson, B. 

Iolans, Habner—Longinus, B; Cippus, B; Fabricius: Cotys, 
Hewitson, B, rare and doubtful. 

Sithon, Habner.—Lisias, B, rare ; Jafra, B, Fabr. : Milionia, B, 
common ; Melisa, B, Hewtteon: Jangala, 
Horsfield, B: Acte, B, rare; Onyx, B; 
Raveta, B ; Moore: last three obtained in 
a soldier’s box, doubtful. 

Myrina, Fabr.—Atymnus, Cramer: B, October in Dun. 

Deudorix, Hewitson—Perse, Hewitson, B: Nissa, Kollar, B: 
Mecenas, Fabricius (?). 

Arhopala Hew.—Oentaurus, amantes, Hew. 

Amblypodia, Horsfteld.—Diardi (?), Hewitson: quercetorum, B; 
Ganesa, B; Moore: Rama, Kollar, B. 
dodonza, B., Moore. 

Family Papilionide. 

Nychitona, Butler—Xiphia, Fabricius, A: Medusa, Cramer (?). 

Terias, Swainson.— Leta, blanda, Boisd.: Drona, Sari, Hoes. 
field: Venata, Moore : Rubella, fimbriata, 
Wallace: Hecabe, Linn.-: candida, brizitta, 
Cramer : only in submontane tract and 


lower bills, 
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Huphina, Moore.—Remba, B, Moore. 

Belenois, Habner.—Mesentina, A, Cramer. 

Delias, Halbner.—Eucharis, A, Drury: belladonna, B, Fabr: 
Sanaca, C, very rare, Moore: Pasithoe, B(?), 
Tann. 

Appias, Htbner.—Paulina, A, Cramer: Galba, A, Wallace : 
Indra, A, B, Moore: Lalage, B, Doubl.: Li- 
bythea, A, Fabricius. 

Pontia, Fabr.—Zeuxippe, A, Cramer: Nerissa, A, B, Fabr.: 
Soracta, B, Moore. 

Metaporia, Butler.—Nabellica, C, Buisd.: Agathon, B ; Cap- 
husa, B, Moore. 

Synchloé, Habner.—Daplidice, C, Linn.: Canidia, A, Sparm. : 
Ajaka, B, rare, Moore: Brassicw, B (Var. 
nepalensis), Linn. 

Nepheronia, Butler.—Avatar, Moore, B, rare : Valeria, Cramer, 

A, B. 

Catopsilia, Habner.—Catilla, Crocale, Cramer, A: Gnoma, A; 
Tlea, A, Fabr.: chryseis, Drury, A: 
Pyranthe, Zinn.,, A: Pomona, Fabr., A: 
all occur also in lower hills. 

Gonepteryx, Leach.—Rhamni, Linn., B: Zaneka, Moore, B, C. 

Colias, Fabr.—Croceus, Fourcr., B, very common: Fliedii, 
Mén., B: ladakensis, Felder, C, rare: Erate, 
Esp., B, very common : Hyale, Linn., B. 

Ixias, Hitbner.—Marianne, Cramer, A: Pyrene, Linn. A. 
Rhexia, Fabr., B : two last very variable : 
Dharmaale, B; frequent, B, Butler : Agni- 
verna, C, Moore. 

Teracolus, Swaine.—fausta, A, Olivier: ochreipennis, A ; 
farrinus, B, Butler: dynamene, A, Klug. : 
amatus, A, Fabr. 

Euchloe, Hiibner.—Ausonia (= Daphalis, Moore), Hubner, C, 
rare in upper Garhwal and Basahr. 

Parnassius, Latr.—Hardwickii, Gray, B, C, western Garhwal : 
Jacquemontii, Boied., C, western Garhwal: 
Stoliczkanus, Felder, C, from Kunfor. 
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Papilio, Linn.—Pompeus, Cramer, B, rare in dense forest; Cly- 
tia, A ; Panope, A ; Polytee, A, B; Paris, 
B; Helenus, B, rare from Kali Kumaon (?); 
Sarpedon, B; Machaon, B, Linn.: Ages- 
tor, Gray, B, rare: Aristolochiw, Fabr., B: 
Govindra, Moore, B, rare: Rhetenor, B, 
rare; Astcrion, B, rare; Cloanthus, B, rare, 

Westwood : Erithonius, A ; Protenor, B, 
Cramer : Polyctor, Boisd., B: Latreillei, 
Don., B: Nomius, Esp., B, rare, Kali Ku- 
maon. 

Family Hesperida. 

Badamia, Moore—exclamationis, Fabricius, A, B. 

Ismene, Swains.—cedipodea, B, Swains. 

Choaspes, Moore—Benjaminii, B, Guér.-3é. 

Bibasis, Moore— Sena, A, Moore. 

Parata, Moore—chromus, A, Cramer: Alexis, A, Fabr. 

Pisola, Moore—Zennara, A, Mdore. 

Pamphila, Fabr.—Druma, A ; Sasivarna (7), A; Brahma, B, 
Moore : Augias, A, B, Zinn. : Dara, B, Kol- 
lar : Eltola, Heviteon, B.: Mathias, B, Fabr. 

Matapa, Moore.—Aria, A, Moore. 

Astictopterus, Felder.—Diocles, A, Moore, 

Isoteinon, Moore.—masuriensis, B, Moore. 

Thanaocs, Moore.— stigmata, B, Moore. 

Chapra, Moore.—Agna, B, Moore. 

Padraona, Moore.—Mzsa, A, B, Moore. 

Ampittia, Moore.—Maro, A, Fabricius. 

Halpe, Moore.—radians, B, Moore. 

Taractocera, Butler—Sagara, A, rare ; Danna, B, Moore. 

Hyarotis, Mvore.—Adrastus, A, Cramer. 

Tagiades, Hibner.—Menaka, A, B, common; Gopala, B, rare ; 
Bhageva, A, rare; Dasahara, A, B, com- 
mon; Ravi, A, Moore: Atticus, B, Fabr. 

Udaspes, Mfoore.—Folus, A, B, common, Cramer. 

Coladenia, Mfoore—Indrani, A, B, Moore. 
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Plesioneara, Felder.— Dan, Fabricius, B: Putra, A, B ; Chamunda, 
A,B; Ambareesa, A, B; Pulomaya, A, 
B; Dhanade, A,B; Moore: leucocerca, 
Kollar, B. 
Hesperia, Fabr.—Divodasa, A, Moore: Thyrsis, Fabr., B, rare: 
Cinnara, A, B, Wallace. 
Nisoniades, Hibner.—Tages, A, common, Linn, 
Pyrgus.—Galba, A, Fabr. 
Il—HETEROOERA. 
Tribe—Sphinges. 
Family Sphingide. 

Bataspes, Moore.—infernalis, Westcood : uniformis, Butler. 

Hemaris, Dalm.—Saundersii, Walker : Hylas, Linn. 

Bhopalopsyche, Butler.—bifasciata, Butler : nycteris, Kollar. 

Macroglossa, Ochs.—gyrans, Sitiene, Walker: bombylans, Boisd. 
Gilia, Schef.: Lepcha, catapyrrha, hemich- 
roma, Butler. 

Rhodosoma, Butler—triopus, Westwood. 

Iophora, Botsd.—asiliformis, Fabr. : himachala erebina, Butler. 

Acosmeryx, Boisd.—cinerea, pseadonaga, Butler: sericea, Walker. 

Elibia, Walker—dolichus, Westwood : dolichoides, Felder. 

Pergesa, Walker—acuta, velata, macroglossoides, Walker: Ao- 
teus, Cramer: olivacea, castanea, Moore : 
wgrota, aurifera, gloriosa, Butler. 

Panacra, Walker -~assamensis, Mydon, variolosa, Walker: Bu- 
bastus, Cramer: vigil, Guér.-Mén : Minus, 
Fabr.: metallica perfecta, vagans, Butler. 

Angonyx, Boted—Automedon, Busiris, Walker. 

Microlopha, Felder.—sculpta, Felder. 

Cherocampa, Duponchel.—Alecto, Thyelia, Celerio, Elpenor, 
Linn, : Clotho, Nessus, Drury: cretica, silhe- 
tensis, Lucasii, Botsd.: puellaris, macrome- 
ra, fraterna, mirabilis, rosina, punctivenata, 
gonograpta, minor, major, Butler: olden- 
landiz, velox, Fabricius: Butus, Drancus, 
Lycetus, Cramer: pallicosta, lineosa, Walker. 
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Deilephila, Ochs.—lathyrus, Walk.: livornica, Keper.: Robertsi, 
Butler. 

Daphnis, Habner—minima, Butlers Bhaga, Moore: Nerii, Linn. 

Philampelus, Harris.—Naga, Moore. 

Ambulyx, Walker—substrigilis, West.: maculifera, rubricosa, 
Walker : junonia, liturata, rhodoptera, seri- 
ceipennis, lahora, turbata, consanguis, Butler. 

Mimas, Hubner.—decolor, Walker. 

Polyptychus, Habner—dentatus, Cramer : timesius, Stoll. 

Langia, Moore—zenzeroides, khasiana, Moore: 

Triptogon, Bremer.—Dyras, indicum, Walker: decoratam, 
Moore : cristatum, gigas, albicans, silhetensix, 
oriens, massurensis, fuscescens, spectabilis, 
fiorale, Butler. 

Daphnusa, Walker—porphyria, Butler. 

Leucophlebia, Westwood—lineata, Weet.: emittens, Walker; bi- 
color, damascena, Butler. 

Cype, Walker—incongruens, Butler. 

Clanis, Habner.—Deucalion, bilineata, cervina, pudorina, Walk- 
er: phalaris, Cramer: exusta, Butler: su- 
perba, Moore. 

Acherontia, Habner.—Styx, West.: morta, Hnbner. 

Protoparce, Burm.—orientalis (convolvuli, Moore), Butler. 

Psendosphynx, Burm.—nyctiphanes, inexacta, Fo., Walker. 

Diludia, Grote—grandis, melanomer’ rubescens, vates, tran- 
quillaris, Butler. 

Apocalypsis, Butler—velox, Butler. 

Hyloicus, Habner—asiaticus, uniformis, Butler, 

Nephele, Hiubner—hespera, Fabr. 

Calymnia, Walker.—Panopus, Cramer. 

Tribe—BOMBYCES. 
Family £gerude. 

Sphecia, Hubner—repanda, contracta, Walker. 

Melittia, Hubner—bombyliformis, Cramer: Eurytion, W'est- 
wood. 
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The following genera found in Bengal aleo belong to this family :— 
ZEgeria, Fabr.: Lenyra, Walker: Pramilo, Trilochana, Moore - 
Sciapteron, Staudinger. 
Family Zygenide. 
Zygena, Fubr.—caschmirensis, Kollar : Asoka, Moore, 
Procris, Fabr.—stipata, Walker. 
Syntomis, Ocke.—Schenherri, Hilbneri, Latreillei, Boisduval - 
diaphana, bicincta, Kollar: Atereus, Cyasea, 
Cramer: Passalis, Fabr.: Imaon, humeralis, 
diptera, quadricolor, fervida, subcordata pec- 
toralis, melas, multigutta, confinis, fusiforsmi, 
tenuiformis, cuprea, Walker. 
Artona, Walker—discivitta Walker: zebraica, confusa, Butler. 
To this family belong the genera :—Northia, Eressa, Phacusa, 
Walker : Notioptera, Butler. 
Family Agaristide. 
A gocera, Latr.—Venulia, Cramer: bimacula, Walker. 
Eusemia, Dalman.—adulatrix (= bellatrix, West.), Kollar : ma- 
culatrix, victrix, West.:> basalis, Walker: 
Peshwa, fanebris, Aruna, Moore : silhetensis, 
orientalis, distincta, dives, sectinotis, Butler. 
Niksa, Moore—longipennis, Walker. 
Nyctalemon, Dalman.—Patroclus, Linnaus. 
Vithora, Moore—indrasana, Moore. 
The genera Phegorista, Cleosiris, Boisd., Seudyra, Stretch., be- 
long to this family. 
Family Chalcostide. 
Phalauna, Walker—polymena, Linn. 
Phanda, Walker—flammans, Walker. 
Nepe, Walker.—Perdica, Walker. 
Milionia; Walker—glauca, Cramer: zonea, lativitta, Moore. 
Thymora, Walker.—Zaida, Walker. 
Pterothysanus, Walker—laticilia, Walker. 
Epicopeia, Westwood.—Polydora, Philenora, Westwood. 
Histia, Hibner—papilionaria, Guérin: fiabellicornis, Fabr. 
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Cyclosia. Hibner—sanguiflua papilionaris, Drury: Panthona, 
Cramer ; Midama, Boisduval. 
Erasmia, ffope—pulchella, Hope. 
Campylotes, W'estwood— histrionicus, West.: Atkinsoni, Moore. 
Chalcosia, Hiabner—pectinicornis,- Linn.: tiberina, Cramer: 
Adalifa, phalenaria, Walker: albata, Moore, 
Corusca, Boisd. 
Pidorus, Walker—glaucopis, Drury: Zelica, Zenotea, Doubdl. 
Chatamla, Moore—flavescens, Walker: nigrescens, Mvore: 
tricolor, Butler. 
Milleria, Schaf.—metallica, gemina, fuliginosa, Walker. 
Heterusia, Hope—tricolor, FJope: Edvcla, sexpunctata, Risa, 
Doubl.: Aiden, Tinn.: pulchella, Kollar: 
circinata, scintillans, Boted.: shahama, Moore: 
magnifica viresoens, dulcis, Butler. 
Trypanophora, Kollar—semibyalina, Kollar. 
Soritia, Walker—leptalina, Kollar. 
Chelura, Hope—bifasciata, Hope: glacialis, Moore. 
Agalope, Walker—basulis, Walker: glacialis, primularis, Butler. 
The following genera also belong to this family :—Philopator, 
Atossa, Boradia, Arachotia, Cadphises, Canerkes, Codane, Afoore : 
Epyrgis, Schaf.: Scaptesyle, Herpa, Pintia, Laurion, Retina, 
Walker: Amesia, West. 
Family Nyctemeride. 
Nyctemera, Walker—lacticinia, Cramer: maculosa, Walker. 
Leptosoma, Boisd.—latistriga, Walker. 
The genera Pitasila Arbudas, Afoore: Zonosoma, Trypheromera, 
Butler, also belong to this family. 


Family Zuschemida. 
Euschema, [uibner—militaris, Li:n.: Bellona, discalis, Walker. 
Family Callidulide. 


Callidula, Habner—Petavia, Cramer. 
The following genera also belong to this family :— 


Herimba, Datanga, Moore. 
28 
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Family Lithosiude. 

Pentacitrotus, Butler—vulneratus, Butler. 

Doliche, Walker —gelida, Walker. 

Cyana, Walker—detrita, Walker. 

Miltochrista, Habner—nubifascia, Walker : tessellata, mactans 
Butler. 

Teulisna, Walker—tetragona, Walker : sordida, Butler. 

Hypsa, Habner—Alciphron, Cramer: ficus, Fabr.: plana, 
Walker: semihyalina, Kollar: heliconia, 
Linn. . lacteuta, Butler. 

Damalis, Flabner—egens, Walker: carice, Fubr.: javana, 
Cramer : plaginota, Butler. 

Digama, Moore—hearseyana, similis, Adoore. 

Neochera, Hiibner—dominia, Cramer: marmorea, Walker: 
tortuosa, Bfoore. 

Tripura, Moore—prasena, Moore. 

Sidyma, Walker—albifinis, Walker. 

Lithosia, Fabr.—bivitta, nigripars, conformis, Walker: vavana 
distorta, nigrifrons, Moore. 

Manulea, Wall—calamaria, Afoore. 

Systropha, Habner—auviflua, Moore. 

Bizone, Walker.—Bianca, signa, peregrina, perornata, fascicu- 
lata, guttifera, puella, Walker: adita, bellis- 
sima, Afoore : pallens, Butler. 

Barsine, Walker—defecta, effracta, Walker : pretiosa, Moore. 

Nudaria, Haw.—subcervina, margaritifera, Walker. 

Utethesia, Hibner—pulchella, Linn. : venusta, Hubner : cruen- 
tata, Butler. 

Argina, Habner—dulcis, Walxer : Astrea, Drury: Argus, Kol- 
lar : Syringa, Cramer. 

The following genera are also found in Bengal :—Calpenia, 
Moére: Eligma, Hubner: Macrobrochis, Scheff; Paraona, Churinga, 
Vamuna, Mahavira, Korawa, Hesudra, Ghoria, Moore: Chryseglia, 
Butler : Simareea, Tarika, Gandhara, Collita, Katha, Moore: Chryso- 
rabdia, Butler: Capissa, Dolgoma, Mithuna, Afoore: Cossa 
Walker: Ranghana, Moore: Tegulata, Walker ; Nishada, Moore : 
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Zadadra, Prabhasa, Lyclene, Moore: Aimene, Walker: Setina, 
Schrank: Setinochroa, Felder : Vitessa, Grotea, Moore: Tinolius, 
Philona, Sesapa, Pitane, Charilina, Melanchroia, Castabala, Agri- 
sius, Walker: Deiopeia, Stephens. 

Family Arctitde. 

Nayaca, Moore—imbuta, divisa, Walker: florescens, Moore : 
suttadra, Moore. 

Alope, Walker—ocellifera, semicincta, Walker. 

Phragmatobia, Stephens—exclamationis, Stephens. 

Creatonotos, Hubner—interrupta, Linn. : rubricosta, Moore. 

Hypercompa, Stephens—equitalis, principalis, imperialis, leo- 
pardina, Kollar: multiguttata, longipennis, 
plagiata, Walker. 

Spilosoma, Stephens—transiens, rhodophila, 4-ramosum, rubes- 
cens, suffusa, plagiata, Walker: quadrira- 
mosa, erythrozona, casigneta, Kollar: flava- 
lis, sanguinalis, flavicoior, similis, Moore. 

Aloa, Walker—lactinea, Cramer : punctistriga, candidula, dimi- 
nuta, vacillans, isabellina, comma, emittens, 
Walker. 

Spilarctia, Butler—abdominalis, Moore: lacteata, jucunda, 
Nydia, confusa, Butler. 

The following genera also belong to this family and are found in 
Bengal:—Glanycus, Diacrisia, Areas, Numenes, Alphza, Amphissa, 
Alpenus, Icambosida, Anthena, Zana, Dinara, Agrisius, Amerila, 
Ammatho, Amsacta, Walker: Euchetes, Clemens: Phissama, Car- 
bisa, Pomprana, Rajendra, Challa, Moore. 

Family Liparide. 

Epicopeia, West.—excisa, lidderdalii, maculata, caudata, Butler. 

Orgyia, Ochs.—plana, bicolor, Walker. 

Artaxa, Walker—guttata, varians, atomaria, inconcisa, scintil- 
lans, Walker: limbata, Butler: digamma, 
Boisd. 

Charnidas, Walker—litura, Walker: cinnamonea, ochracea, 

Moore. 
Lelia, Stephens—circumdata, delineata, Walker. 
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Penora, Walker—venosa, Walker. 

Deroca, Walker—hyalina, Walker : maculata, Moore. 

Redoa, Walker—submarginata, clara, Walker : Grotei, diapha- 
na, Moore: cymbicornis, Butler. 

Euproctis, Habner—plana, antica, divisa, virguncula, lunata, 
atomaria, Iutescens, varia, latifascia, gam- 
ma, Walker: xanthorrhea, vitellina, chryso- 
lopha, Kollar: flavonigra, Moore. 

Stilpnotia, Weatwood—subtincta, sordida, Walker : scricea, 
Moore. 

Cispia, Walker—plagiata, punctifascia, Walker. 

Dasychira, Stephens—Apsara, Grotei, strigata, kausalia, mar- 
ata, Moore: (Gazalina) antica, venosata, vari, 
Walker : niveosparsa, Butler. 

Lymantria, Hibner—lineata, munda, superans, lunata, incerta, 
concolor, marginata, grandis, Walker. 

Asetria, Habner—sobrins, albo'unulata, Movure: cara, Butler. 

Nagunda, Moore—semicincta, Walker. 

Himala, Moore—argentea, Walker. 

Apona, Walker—cashmirensis, Kollar. 


Examples of the following genera belonging to this family are 


found in India:—Aroa, Repena, Lacida, Arestha, Antipha, Melia, 
Procodeca, Pantana, Naxa, Odagra, Bazisa, Gazalina, Ricina, So- 
mera, Enome, Somena, Pandala, Nisaga, Pseudomesa, Pida, Mar- 
dara, Genusa, Walker: Barygaza, Caragola, Harapa, Heracula, 
Mahoba, Daplasa, Cadrusia, Imaus, Locharna, Barhona, Selepa, 
Dura, Pegella, Moore: Cherotriche, Felder: Olene, Porthetria, Psa- 
lis, Hubner: Jana, Boisduval: Leucoma, Porthesia, Stephens. 


Family Notodontide. 
Cerura, Schrank.—liturata, Walker; Prasana, Moore. 
Cetola, Walker—dentata, Walker. 
Ramesa, Walker—Tosta, Walker. 
Heterocampa, Doubleday —argentifera, Moore. 
Stauropus, Germar—sikkimensis, Moore: alternus, Walker. 
Damata, Wulker—longipennis, Walker, 
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Celein, Walker—plusiata, Walker: auritracta, Moore. 

Phalera, Habner—Raya, Sangans, Grotei, tenebrosa, Moore : 

flavescens (?), Walker. 

Ichthyura, Habner—ferruginea, indica, Moore. 

Nioda, Walker—fusiformis, Walker. 

Paravetta, Moore—discinota, Moore. 

The following genera found in India belong to this family :— 
Thiacidas, Mosara, Cleapa, Gluphisia, Rosama, Thosea, Setora, Chi- 
lena, Rilia, Nerice, Apela, Ptilomacra, Ceira, Pydna, Berita, Beara, 
Cyphanta, Gargetta, Sybrida, Dudusa, Walker : Menapia, Niganda, 
Rachia, Danaka, Moore: Spatalia, Hoplitis, Pheosia, Habner: 
Lophopteryx, Stephens: Notodonta, Ochs.: Anodonta, Botaduval. 

Family Psychida. 

The genera Perina, Eumeta, Walker, Psyche, Fabr., and Ko- 

phene, Moore, belong to this family in India. 
Family Limacodida. 

Scopelodes, Westwood—unicolor, venosa, Walker. 

Notada, Walker—basalis, rufescens, Walker. 

Miresa, Walker—albipuncta, Schaffer: castaneipars, Moore : gut- 

tifera, decedens, inornata, Walker. 

Nyssia, Walker—herbifera, latifascia, Walker. 

Newra, Walker—graciosa, Westwood : repanda, bicolor, Walker. 

Parasa, Boisd.— punica, Boisd.: lepida, Cramer : isabella, Moore. 

The following genera also belong to this family: —Messata, Mo~ 
nema, Susica, Contheyla, Ngrosa, Neprapa, Setora, Belippa, Walker : 
Limacodes, Latreille. 

Family Lasiocampida. 

Lasiocampa, Schrank—Aconyta, Cramer : trifascia, vittata, sub- 

strigosa, decisa, Walker: Bhira, Moore. 

Redhica, Moore —flavovittata, Moore. 

Gastropacha, Curtis—caschmirensis, sulphurea, velatina, Kollar: 

undulifera, Walker. 

Brahmea, Petiv—Whitei, conchifera, Butler: Wallichii, Gray. 

Eupterote, Hiibner—discordans invalida, Butler: mutans, lineosa, 

testacea, imbecilis, Walker. 
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Dreata, Walker—Hades, Walker. 


Tagora, Walker—glaucescens, undalosa, Patula, pallida, 
Walker. 


Amydona, Walker—basalis, Prasana, varia, Walker. 

Lebeda, Walker—latipennis, nobilis, plagifera, recta, opponens, 
plagiata, concolor, Walker: Buddha, Le/ebre : 
Lidderdalii stigmata, Butler. 

Gangarides, Moore—rosea, Walker: Dharma, Moore.. 

Trabala, Walker—Vishnu, Lefebre: Mahananda, Moore. 

The following genera also belong to this family:—Oeona, Mus- 
tilia, Suana, Andraca, Apha, Ganisa, Walker: Estigena, Murlida, 
Mahanta, Chatra, Arguda, Bharetta, Taragama, Alompra, Moore : 
Odonestis, Germar: Eutricha, Metanastria, Habner : Jana, Schaf.: 
Sphingognatha, Fereld: Pecilocampa, Trichiura, Clisiocampa, 
Stephens: Pachyjana, Leptojana, Butler. 

Family Bombycida. 

Bombyx, Fabr.—Huttoni, Westwood, cultivated at Mussooree by 
Captain Hutton: textor, Cressi, fortunatus, 
sinensis, affinis, Hutton: Mori, Lann. 

Ocinara, Walker—lactea, Comma, Hutton: Lida, diaphana, 
Moore. 

Theophila, Walker—bengalensis, Hutton, Huttoni, west.: Sher- 
willii, Moore: religiosa, Helfer. 

Family Drepanulide. 

Drepana, Schrank.—bira, Patrana, Moore, 

Oreta, Walker—extensa, obtusa, Walker: Pavaca, Vatama, 
Moore. 

Cania, Walker—sericea; Walker. 

Apoaa, Walker—pallida, Walker. 

The gonera Cifuna and Arna, Walker, also belong to this family. 

Family Saturnicda. 
Cricula, Walker—trifenestrata, Helfer : drepanoides, Afoore. 
Attacus, Linn.—Atlas, Linn.: ricini, Jones: Edwardsii, White : 
Canningi, Hutton: Silhetica, Helfer: 
obscurus, Butler: Guerinii, Moore. 
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Philosamia, Grote —lunula, Walker. 
Antherwa, Habuer—Mylitta, Drury: Roylei, Frithii, mozan- 
kooria, Helferi, Moore: nebulosn, Hutton: 
Assama, Helfer. 
Caligula, Moore—Simla, Westwood: Cachara, Moore. 
Actias, Leach—Selene, Macleay, Leto, Menas, Doub. 
Saturnia, Schrank.— Anna, Atkinson: Tole, West.: Grotei; Lin- 
dia, Cidosa, Moore. 
Neoris, Moore—Huttoni, Shadulla, Moore. 
Loepa, Moore~—Katinka, Westwood : sivalica, Hutton, miranda 
sikkima, Moore. 
Rinaca Walker—-Zuleika, Hope: extensa, Butler: Thibeta, 
West. 
Family Cosside. 
Cossus, Fabr.—Cadambzx, cashmiriensis, Moore. 
Zenzera, Latr,—Mineus, Asylas, Cremer: indica, Schaff.: sig- 
nata, pusilla, conferta, Walker: multistrigata, 
Moore. 
The genera Phragmatecia, Newman, and Rhodia, Moore, belong 
to this family. 
Family Hepialide. 
Phassus, Stephens—signifer, Walker : Aboe, Moore. 
Hepialus, Fabr.—nepalensis, indicus, Stephens. 
Tribe—Noctues. 
Family Cymatophoride. 
Thyatira, Ochs.—Batis, Linn. : albicosta, decorata, Moore. 
Risoba, Afvore—obstructa, repugnans, Walker : prominens, liter- 
ata, basalis, vialis, confluens, Moore. 
Osica, Walker—undulata, Moore. 
The genera Habrosyne, Palimpsestis, [ebner, Kerala, Saronaga, 
Pitrasa, Tycracona, Sydiva, Moore, also belong to this family. 
Family Bryophilide. 
Bryophila, Treitschke—albistigma, literata, nilgiria, mediana, 


modesta, Movre. 
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Family Bombycoide. 
Liphtera, Ochs.—atrovirens, prasinaria, vigens, nigroviridis, 
Walker : discibrunnea pallida, Moore, 
Acronycta, Ochs.—pruinosa, Guénée: flavala, indica, bicolor, 
Moore. 
The genera Gaurena, Walker, and Triena, Hubner, belong to 
this family. 
Family Leucantida. 
Mythimora, Habner—cervina, Moore. 
Leucania, Ochs.—extranva, exsanguis, Guéné : bistrigata, peni- 
cillata, modesta, lineatipes, adusta, subsignata, 
Compta, consimilis, nainica, albistigma, Howra, 
rufistrigosa, abdominalis, Dharma, albicosta, 
canarica uniformis, griseofasciata, prominens 
venalba sinuosa, rufescens, nigrilineosa, 
Moore: Loreyi, Dup.: collecta, exterior, pros- 
cripta, denotata, bivitata, sejuncta, confusa, 
decissima, designata, Walker. 
Axylia, Hibner—renalis, fasciata, irrorata, albivena, Moore. 
Leucophlebia, Westwood—lineata, Westwood. 
Tympanistes, Moore—testacea, Moore. 
Auchmis, Habner—sikkimensis, Moore. 
The genera Eschxta, Walker, Aletia, Habner, Borolia, Moore, 
Simyra, Ochs., Sesamia, Guén, also belong to this family. 
Family Glottulide. 
Chasmina, Walker—Cygnus, Walker. 
Polytela, Guénée—gloriose, Fabr. : florigera, Guénde. 
Glottula, Guénée—dominica, Cramer. 
Calymera, Moore—picta, Moore. 
Family Gortyniide. 
Gortyna, Ochs.—cuprea, Moore. 
Hydracia, Guénée —naxiaoides, khasiana, Moore. 
Family Xylophaside. 
Xylophasia, Stephens—leucostigma, Moore. 
Spodoptera, Guénée—nubes, cilium, Guénde. 
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Prodenis, Guénée—retina, ciligera, Guénée: infecta, subter- 
minalis, declinata, insignata, glaucistriga, 
Walker. 

Chiripha,. Walker —involuta, Walker. 

The genera Dipterygia, Calagramma, Neuria, Guéade: Rhizo- 
gramma, Led.: Sasunaga, Karaona, Moore: Thalpophila, Habner, also 
belong to this family. 

Family Episemiida. 

Heliophobus, Boisduval—dissectus, Walker. 

Family Apamiide. 

Apamea, Ochs.—cuprina, pannosa, latifasciata, mucronata, stri- 
gidisca, basalis, nubila, sikkima, denticulosa, 
obliquiorbis, Moore. 

Mamestra, Ochs.—nigrocuprea, suffusa, culta, decorata, Moore : 
Stoliczks, Felder: infausta, albiflexura, 
Walker. 

Perigea, Guénée—tricycla, Guénée. 

The genera Prospalta and Ilattia, Walker: Luperina, Boied.: Pa- 
chztra, Dup.: Celena, Steph.: Motama, chandata, Moore, belong 
to this family. 

Family Caradrinide. 

Caradrina, Oche.—paucifera, Walker: cubicularis, Habner: are- 
nacia, delecta, Moore. 

Amyna, Guénée—selenampha, Guénée. 

Agrotis, Oche.—aversa, correcta, basiclavis, intracta, Walker: 
quadrisigna, costigera, janctura, .modesta, 
fraterna, placida, Moore. 

Spelotis, Boted.—indiana, Guéné: undulans, Moore. 

Ochropleura, Habner—venalis, spilots, Moore: flammatra, 
Guénde. 

The genera Triphena, Graphiphora, Qcht.: Epilecta, Mega- 

sema, Ochropleura, Hubner: Tiracola, Dadica, Moore: Hermonassa, 
Walker: Acosmetia, Stephens, also belong to this family and are 


found in Bengal. 
29 
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Family Orthostide. 

Orthosia, Walker—curviplena, externa, sinens, Wulker: recti- 

vitta, Dfoore : erubescens, Butler. 

Xanthia, Guénée—rufoflava, Walker. 

Dabarita, Walker—subtilis, Watker. 

Cirrsdia, Guénée—vatiolosa, Walker. 

The genera Ranaja, Dimya, Moore, and Tniocampa, Guén, 
belong to this family. 

Family Cosmitda. 

Cosmia, Ochs.—hypenoides, Moore. 

Ipimorpha,. Habner—divisa, Moore. 

Family Hadenide. 

Polia, Guénée—Stevensii, Guénée. 

Agriopis, Boisd.—discalis, lepida, Moore. 

Euplexia, Stephens—striatovirens, discisignata, Moore : distorta, 

Stephens. 

Eurois, Hibner—crassipennis, repagnans, Walker. 

Hadena, Treit.—niveiplaga, auriplena, Walker: albinota, albi- 

disca, auroviridis, adjuncta, siderifera, Moore. 

Berrhzs, Walker—aurigera, megastigma, Walker: olivacea, 

albinota, Moore. 

To the same family belong the following genera:—Phlogophora, 
Ochs.: Trigonophora, Habner: Sarbanissa, Walker: Cheoupa, 
Nikara, Hyada, Chutapha, Appana, Moore. Dianthecia, Boisd.: He- 
caters, Guén. 

Family Xylinide. 

Lithomia, Curtis: KyHna, O.hs.: Lyncestis,’ Walker: Callenia, 
Habner : Cucullia, Ochs.: Jarasana, Moore: and Calophasia, Stephens, 
belong to this family and afford examples in Bengal. 

Family Hemerostide, 
Aphusia, Walker—speiplena, Walker. 
Family Acontiida. 
Xanthodes, Guénde—iutersepta, stramen, transversa, Guénée: in- 


nocens, imparata, impellens, Walker. 
Canna, Walker—pulchripicta, Walker. 
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Acontia, Oche—olivea, tropica, Guéné : costistigma, basifera, 
signifera, turpis, triradiata, maculosa, oliva- 
cea, Walker: vialis, Moore. 

Euphasia, Stephens—catena, Sowerby. 

Churia, Moore—nigrisigna, ocbracea, Moore. 

The genera Naranga, Hiccoda, Moore, belong to this family. 

Family Heliothida. 

Heliothis, Habner—armigera, peltigera, Habner : perigeoides, 
succinea, Moore. 

Raghuva, Moore—confertissima, Walker. 

Sophaga, Moore—sinuata, Moore. 

Dorika, Moore—sanguinolenta, Moore: aureola, Walker. 

Masalia, Moore—radiata, irrorata, Moore. 

Pradatta, Moore—Beatrix, bivittata, decorata, modesta, artax- 
oides, Moore. 

Curubasa, Moore—lanceolata, Walker: cruentata, calamaria, 
marginata, Moore. 

Adisura, Moore—Atkinsoni, leucanioides, marginalis, dulcis, 
similis, Moore. 

Family Anthophilide. 

Hydrelia, Guéndée—semilugens, Walker: conjugata, Moore. 

Anthophila, Oche.—indecisa, marginalis, hemorrhoida, Walker. 

Tima, Walker—margarita, Drury. 

Thalpochares, Led.—parvula, albida, roseana, trifasciata, quadri- 
lineata, divisa, bifasciata, flavida, Moore: 

Acantholipes, Led.—flavisigna, nigrisigna, hypenoides, Afoore. 

The genus Leptosia, Guénde, belongs to this family. 

Family Erastrida. 

Erastria, Oche.—pallidisca, marginata, albiorbis, fusca, nubila, 

cidarioides, Moore. | 

Phothedes, Led.~-bipars, Moore. 

Bankia, Guénée—angulifera. lativitta, erecta, renalis, basalis, 
obliqua, Moore. 

Family Eriopide. 

Callopistria, Habner—exotica, Guénée: repleta, duplicans, rivu- 

laris, Walker. 
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The genera Phalga, Methovasa, Cotanda, Lugana, Moore, 
and igilis, Walker, belong to this family 
Family — Eurhipide. 
Penicillaria, Guénée—nugatrix, Gudné. 
Anuga, Walker—oconstricta, Guénée: lunulata, Moore. 
Varnia, Walker—insqualis, ignit., Walker : fenestrata, Moore. 
The genera Chiumetia, Walker, and Eatelia, Habner, belong to 
this family. 
Family Placodiida 
The genus Placodes, Boisduval, of this family is found in 
India. 
Family Plustida. 
Abrostola, Ochs.—subapicalis, Walker : anophioides, Moore. 
oo Ochs.—Agramma, Guénée : aurifera, Habner : (Anarta 7} 
gemmifera, verticillata, furcifera, ciliaris, 
nigrisigna, ornatissima, extrahens, signifi- 
cans, integra, tetragona, Walker : reticulata, 
pannosa, confusa, argyrosigna, Moore. 
Euchalcia, H@bner, belongs to this family. 
Plusiodonta, Guénée—chalsytoides, compressipalpis, Guéné : 
auripicta, Moore. 
Family Calpide. 
Oresia, Guénée—omarginata, Fabr.: rectistria, Guénde : tentans, 
alliciens, provocans, Walker. 
Calpe, Treit.—ophideroides, minuticornis, (Guénée: fasciata, 
Moore. 
Calasta, Moore, belongs-to this family. 
Family Hemiceride. 
Westermannia, Habner —superba, Walker. 
Family Hybleide. 
Phycodes, Guénée—hirundinicornis, Guénée: tortricina, macu- 
lata, minor, Moore. 


Hyblea, Faby.—puera, Cramer : firmamentum, constellata, Gut- 
née. 
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Family Gonopterida. 

Cosmophila, Botsq.—xanthindyma, Boied. : indica, Guénée. 

Anomis, Hibner— &tttanivis, Walker : fulvida, Guéné. 

Thalatta, Walker —precedens, Walker : fasciosa, Moore, 

Gonotis, Gudnée—latimargo, Walker : brannea, Moore. 

Targalla, Walker—infida, Walker. 

The genera Rusicada, Ossonoba, Walker: Coarica, Falana, Moore, 

also belong to this family. 
Family Amphipyride. 

Nenia, Stephens—cuprea, chalybeata, Moore. 

Awphipyra, Ochs.—monolitha, Guénée : corvas, Matech. : cuprei- 
pennis, Moore. 

The genera Tombana, Mithila, Amrella, Moore: Perinenia, 

Butler : Blenina, Walker, belong to this family. 
Family Toxocampide. 

Toxocampa, Guénée—costimacula, Guénée: tetraspila, Walker: 
phantasma, Evers : cucullata, Moore. 

Plecoptera, Guénée—reflexa, Guénde. 

Family Polydesmida. 

Pandesma, Guénée—Quenevadi, Anysa, Guéndée. 

Polydesma, Boisd.—boarmoides, scriptilia, otiosa, Guéndée, 
Family Homopterida. 

Alamis, Guénée—umbrina, albicincta, hypophwa, glaucinans, 
Guéné: spoliata, brevipalpis, optatura, con- 
tinua, Walker. 

Homoptera, Boisd.—albopunctata, infligens, solita, vetusta, 
Walker. 

The genera Bamra, Oromena, Donda, Moore, belong to this 

family. 
Family Hypogrammide. 

Cyclodes, Gudnée—Omma, Van der Haven. 

Briarda, Walker—cervina, decens, precedens, Walker : variaus, 
Moore. 

Avatha, Walker—inclpdens, Walker. 
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Prospalta, Walker—leucospila, Walker. 

Gadirtha, Walker—impingens, inexacta, Walker. 

Callyna, Gudnée—sidera, Gudnée: monoleuca, Walker : semi- 
vitta, Moore. 

Family Catephide. 

Cocytodes, Gudnée—coerula, granulata, Gudénde: modesta, Van 
der Haven. 

Catephia, Guénée—linteola, Gudnée. 

Melipotis, Hubner--tenebrosa, strigipennis, Afoore. 

The following genera belonging to this family are also repre- 
sented :—Anophia, Erygia, Odontodes, Stictoptera, Guénée: Steiris, 
Gyrtona, Aucha, Walker : Zarima, Vapara, Sadaroa, Moore. 

Family Hypocalida. 

Hypocala, Guénés —rostrata, deflorata, Fabr.: efflorescens, sub- 
satura, angulipalpis, Guénde. 
Family Catocalida. 

-Catocala, Ochs.—unicuba, concube, prolifica, dotata, Walker: 
Nepcha, tapestrina, Moore. 

Family Erebiida. 

Sypna, Gudnée—albilinea, cwlisparsa, omicronigera, Walker : 
plana, replicata, floccosa, brunnea, albo- 
vittata, pannosa, curvilinea, rectilinen, cyani- 
vitta, Moore. 

Tavia, Walker—substruens, punctosa, dubitaria, Walker: cato- 
caloides, biocularis, Moore. 

Anisoneura, Guénde—hypocyana, Gudnée. 

Oxyodes, Gudnds—Clytia, Cramer. 

Pamily Ommatophoride. 

Speiredonia, Habner—fidacia, Zamis (?), Stoll. 

Patula, Guénés—Macrops, Linn. : Boopis, Guéné. 

Argiva, Habner—hieroglyphica, Drury : caprimulgus, Fabricius. 

Nyctipao, Habner—gemmans, Guénée : albicincta, Kollar: cre- 
puscularis, Linn. : exterior, glaucopis, oblite- 
rans, conturbans, Walker. 


Ommalophora, Guénée, also belongs to this family. 
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Family Hypopyrida. 

Spirama, Guénée—helicina, Hubner : coherens, Walker : mo- 
desta, distans, Moore. 

Hypopyra, Guénée-—Shiva, ossigera, unistrigata, Gudénée: ves- 
pertilio, Fabr. : restorans, Walker. 

Hamodes, Guénés—aurantiaca, Guénée : marginata, Moore. 

Entomogramma, Guénée—fautrix, Guénée. 

The genus Beregra, Walker, also belongs to this family. 

Family Bendide. 

Hulodes, Guénée—Caranea, Cramer: Drylla, satarnioides, erio- 
phora, Palumba, inangulata, Guéné. 

Homma, Guéné-—Clathrum, Guénée. 

Family Ophiderida. 

Ophideres, Boisduval—plana, Walker. 

Othreis, Hiibner—fullonica, Linn. : Cajeta, ancilla, Cramer. 

Adris, Moore—tyrannus, Guénée. 

Menas, Hubner—Salaminia, Cramer. 

Rhytia, Habner—Cocale, hypermnestra, Cramer, 

Argadesa, Moore—materna, Linnazus. 

Phyllodes, Boisd.—ustulata, consobrina, Westwood: fasciata, 
Moore. 

Potamophora, Guénée—Manlia, Cramer. 

Lygniodes, Guénée-—hypoleuca, Guénée : ciliata, Moore. 

Family Ophiusida. 

Sphingomorpha, Guénée—Chlorea, Cramer. 

Lagoptera, Guénée—honesta, magica, Habner: dotata, Fabr.: 
elegans, Van der Haven. 

Ophiodes, Guénde—separans, triphenoides, remigioides, basi- 
signum, Walker : trapezium, Guénée : cuprea, 
adusta, indistincta, Moore: discios, Kollar. 

Cerbie, Walker—(Thria) fugitiva, Walker. 

Ophisma, Guénde—gravata, torsilinea, letabilis, Guéndée: cer- 
tior, contenta, attacicola, Walker. 

Artena, Walker—submira, Walker. 
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Achwza, Habner—Melicerte, Drury: mercatoria, Cramer : Cyl- 
lota, Guénde. 

Serrodes, Guéende—Mara, Cramer. 

Nazia, Guénée—calorifica, circumsignata, Gudné. 

Calesia, Guénée—comosa, hemorrhoda, stigmolema, Guénée. 


Hypetra, Gudénde—noctuoides, Lilacii, Guénée: perficiens, 
Walker. 

Ophiusa, Guénde—simillima, analis, fulvotenia, arctotenia, 
Gudnés: Achatina, Sulz.: conficiens, prope- 


rata, tumidilinea, frontalis, Walker: falcata, 
Moore. 


Grommodes, Guénée—Mygdon, Cramer : notata, Fabr. 

The genera Iontha, Doubl.: Hemeroblemma, Athyrma, Hubner : 
Fodina, Guéndée: Dordura, Pasipeda Moore; and Cotuza, Walker, 
also belong to this family. 

Family Euclidida, 
Trigonodes, Gudnée—Cephise, Hyppasia, Cramer: maxima, 
Guédnée. 
Family Remiguda. 

Remigia, Guénde—Archesia, Cramer: frugalis, Fabr.: (Girpa) 
opatura, optativa, Walker. 

Felinia, Guénée—albicola, Walker : apissa, Guédnde. 

Tribe—Pseudo-Deltoides. 
Family Poaphilide. 

The genera Poaphila, Borsippa, Dierna, Duza, Walker: Nasaya, 

Tochara, Moore: Phurys, Guéné&, belong to this family. 
Family Thermesiide. 

Sympis, Gudéndée—rufibasis, Guénée. 

Sanys, Guénée—pulverata, angulina, Gudnée: Flexus, Afoore. 

Thermesia, Habner—signipalpis, creberrima, reticulata, Walker 

oblita, Moore. 

Azazia, Walker-~rubricans, Boisdural. 

Selenis, Guénée—abrupta, Walker: reticulata, obscura, Moor e. 

Marmorinia, Guénée—Singha, Shivula, Gudénée. 
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Other genera of this family are Mecodinn, Capnodes, Hyperna- 
sia, Guénée: Ginea, Mestleta, Singara, Fascellina, Walker: Dur- 
dara, Raparna, Sonagora, Hingula, Afoore. 

Family Foctllida. 
Zethes, Rambuh: —hesitans, xylochroma, Walker: amynoides, 
Moore. 

Caltripalpa, Gudnée—partita, Guénde: indistincta, trifasciata, 
Moore. 

Other genera of this family ropresented in Bengal are Thyridos- 
pila, Guénde: Harmatelia Acharya, Moore: Phalacra, Egnasia, 
Saraca, Rhawsena, Walker. 

Family Amphigonide. 

Lacera, Guénde—Capella, Gudnée. 

Amphigonia, Guénée—hepatizans, Guénée: comprimens, Walker. 
Tribe —Deltoides. 

Family Platydiide. 

Episparis, Walker—varialis, scjunctalis, Walker: tortaasalis, 
Afoore. 

Family Hypenide. 

Dichromia, Guénée—orosialis, trigonalis, Guéaée: quadralis, 
Walker, . 

Rhynchina, Guénée—pionealis, Guénée: angulifascia, Moore. 

Hypena, Schrank.—obductalis, narratalis, lacessalis, ignotalis, 
lacertalis, masurialis, lesalis, abducalis, 
Walker: indicalis, Guénée: ochreipennis, 
tortuosa divaricata, mediana, ophiusoides, 
incurvata, cidarioides, externa flexuosa, gri- 
seipennis, lativitta, modesta, triangularis, 
occatus, obsimilis, strigifascia, similata, um- 
bripennis, Moore. 

The genera Talapa, Corcobara, Apanda, Harita, Mathura, Moore, 

also belong to this family. 
Family Herminiide. 

Herminia, Latreille—robustalis, limbosalis, mistacalis, fractalis, 
Guénée : ochraceilis, vialis, restricta, lineosa, 
duplexa, Moore. 

30 
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Hydrillodes, Guénde—lentalis, Guénde. 
Bertula, Walker—hisbonalis, Walker: brevivittalis, stigmatalis, 
vialis, placida, Moore. 

Bocana, Walker—murinalis, renalis, picta, marginata, Afoore. 

The following genera also belong to this family :—Mastygo- 
phora, Poey: Echana, Locastra, Hipoepa, Lamura, Avitta, Aginna, 
Lamida, Walker: Madopa, Steph.: Zanclognatha, Led. : Rivula, 
Guén. : Cephena, Asthala, Pasira, Bibacta, Moore. 


Tribe—Pyrales. 
Family Pyralide. 
Pyralis, Linn.—Mensalis, phycidalis, Guénde: pictalis, Curtis : 
lucillaris, suffusalis, Walker. 


Agastya, Moore—hybleoides; fiavomaculata, Moore. 

Glossina, Guénée—divitalis, Guénde. 

Aglossa, Latreille—dimidialis, Guénée. 

The genera Herculia, Stemmataphora, Walker, also belong to 
this family. 

Family Ennychide. 
Pyrausta, Schrank.—absistalis, Walker. 
The genera Rhodaria and Herbula, Guéné, also belong to this 
family. 
Family Asopida. 

Syngamia, Guénée—octavialis, Walker, 

Agathodes, Guéndée—ostentalis, Geyer. 

Leucinodes, Guénde—sigulalis, melanopalis, Guénée. 

The following genera also belong to this family :—Desmia, West- 
wood: Aidiodes, Samea, Salbia, Asopia, Megaphysa, Isopteryx, Te- 
rastia, Guénée: Daraba, Walker: Agrotera, Schrank: Chnaura, 
Lederer. 

Family Hydrocampida. 

Oligostigma, Guéndée—gibbosalis, crassicornalis, Guéné. 

Cataclysta, Habner—peribocalis, Walker: magnificalis, Hubner. 

Paraponyx, Habner—affinialis, linealis, Gidné. 

Hydrocampa, Latreille—picalis, depunctalis, Guénde, 
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Family Spilomelide. 

Lepyrodes, Guénée—lepidalis, (Diasemia?) geometralis, Walker 

Phalangiodes, Guénée—neptalis, Flabner. 

Zebronia, Hibner-—plutusalis, aurolinealis, lactiferalis, Walker. 

The genus Pycnarmen, Lederer, belongs to this family. 

Family Margarodide. 

Glyphodes, Guénéé—stolalis, bivitralis, diurnalis, Guénde: acto- 

rionslis, cesalis, univocalis, Walker. 

Phakellara, Guilding—indica, Saunders: translucidalis, Gudné. 

Margaronia, Habner—conchylalis, vertumnalis, Guénée: psit- 

, tacalis, Hubner: leodicealis, marthesiusalis, 
phryneusalis, Walker. 

Pygospila, Gudnée—tyresalis, costiferalis, Guénée. 

Englyphis, fabner—procopialis, Hibner : fulvidorsalis, Geyer. 

Hlurgia, Walker—defamatalis, Walker. 

The following genera of this family are also found in Bengal: — 
Maruca, Walker: Synclera,. Cydalima, Pachyarches, Sisyrophera, 
Lederer : Heterodes, Filodes, Guénée. 

Family Botidide.. 


Astura, Giénée—obrimmsalis, Walker. 

Botyodes, Guénde—asialis, Guénée. 

Botys, Latreille—pectinicornalis, sabelialis, multilinealis, sellalis, . 
Guénde: caldusalis, scinisalis, tullalis, caldu-- 
salis, caletoralis, iopasalis, | monesusalis, 
illisalia, rutilalis, CE&mealis, amyntusalis,. 
Walker. 

Ebulea, Guénéé—europsalis, Walker. 

To this family also belong Scopula, Schrank: Godara, Guéné : 

and Dyssallacta, Lederer. 
Tribe—Geometres.. 
Family Urapteridide:. 

Urapteryx, Leach—podaliriata, Guénée: multistrigaria, Walker : 
margaritata, Moore : crocopterata, Kollar. 

Chorodna, Walker—erebusaria, muricolaria, rectata, Walker. 
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Dalima, Moore—apicata, schistacearin, Moore. 

Cimicodes, Guénde—castanearia, cruentaria, Moore. 

Other genera are Euchera, Halner: Cherodes, Gudnée: Lagyre, 

Auzea, Walker. 
Family Ennomiude. 

Drepanodes, Guénée—circulitaria, Walker: argentilinea, Moore. 

Hyperythra, Guénde—luteata, trilineata, Moore. 

Eurymene, Dup.—inustaria, Moore. 

Crocalis, Treit.—lentiginosaria, angularia, Moore. 

The following Indian genera also belong to this family:—Lux- 
iaria, Litbada, Erebomorpha, Lycimna, Decetia, Omiza, Walker : 
Caustoloma, Lederer : Angeroma, Panisala, Agnidra Gareus, Moore = 
Odontoptera, Stephens: Selenia, Halner : Endropia, Guénée : Euno- 
mos, Treitschke. 

Family £nochromiida, 
Mergana, Walker—zquilinearia, restitutaria, Walker. 
The genus Corctia, Moore, also belongs to this family. 
Family Amphidasidide. 
The following genera belong to this family :-—Amphidasys, 
Guénée : Bazura, Walker. 
Family Boarmide. 
Hemerophila, Stephens—maurasia, creataria, Guénde: objectaria, 
Walker : basistrigaria, Moore. 
Cleora, Curtis—venustularia, Walker: fimbriata, pannosaria, 
Moore. 

Boarmia, Treitschke—alienaria, reparata, Walker: perspicuata, 

contiguata, Moore. 

Tephrosia, Boisduval—scriptaria, mucidaria, Walker : dentiline- 

ata, Moore. 

Hypochroma, Guénée—viridaria, varicoloraria, tenebrosaria, 

Moore. 

The following genera also belong to this family :—Bargosa, 
Walker: Xandrames, Moore: Amblychia, Ophthalmodes, Elphos, 
Guénde : Gnophos, Treitschke. 
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Family Geometride. 

Geometra, Linn.—avicularia Guénée : dentata, usta, Walker : 

alboviridis, Moore. 

Thalassodes, Guéndée—celataria, dissimulata, dissita, Walker : 

sinuata, Moore. 

The following genera also belong to this family :—Thalera, 
Comibena, Habner: Berta, Walker : Loxochila Nemoria, Butler : 
Agathia, Guénée. 

Family Palyadida. 
The genus Eumelea, Duncan, belongs to this family. 
Family Ephyride. 
Anisodes, Guénde—-pluristriaria, Walker: sanguinaria, diffuse- 
ria, Moore. 
Family Acidaltida. 

The following genera belong to this family and are found in 
Bengal :—Hyria, Stephens: Acidalia, Treitechke : Timandra, Dupon- 
chel: Drapetodes, Trygodes, Somatina, Argyris, Guénée, 

Family Microniida. 

Micronia, Guénde—fasciata, Cramer : gannata, Guénée : simpli- 

ciata, Moore. 

The genera Myrteta, Walker, and Crosia, Guéné, also belong to 
this family. 

Family Cabertide. 
The genus Cabera, Moore, belongs to this family. 
Family Macaride. 
Macaria, Curtis—metagonaria, emersaria, permotaria, myandaria, 
Walker : eleonaria, Cramer 
Krananda, Moore—semihyalina, Moore. 
Family Fidentida. 

Osicerda, Walker—alienata, Walker : trinotaria, Moore. 

Sterrha, Habner—.sacraria, Linn. 

The following genera also belong to this family :—Aspilotes, 
Treitschke: Zomia, Moore: Nobilia, Docirara, Marcala, Caprilia, 
Walker. 
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Family Zerentida. 

The following genera belong to this family:—Rhyparia, Habner : 
Percnia, Guénée: Nelcynda, Walker: Abraxas, Leach: Vindusara, 
Moore. 

Family Larentiida. 

Larentia, Duponchel—srata, Moore : fissiferata, Walker. 

Scotosia, Stephens—miniosata, atrostipata, dubiosata, Walker : 

obliquisignata, venimaculata, Moore. 

Psyra, ‘Valker—cuneata, Walker: similaria, Moore. 

Oidaria, Frettschke—interplagata, Guénée: inextricata, Walker: 

signata, viridata, Moore. 

The following genera also belong to this fumily:—Oporabia,. 
Stephens: Eupithecia, Curtis: Sauris, Coremia, Guénde: Melanippe, 
Duponchel: Auticlea, Stephens: Arichauna, Gandarites, Moore. 

Family Euboliida. 
The genus Anaitis, Duponchel, belongs to this family. 


Triba—Crambices. 
Family Galleride. 

Propachys, Walker—nigrivena, Walker : linealis, Moore: 

Apsarasa, Moore—radians, Westwood. 

The genus Toccotosida, Walker, also belongs to this family. 

Family Crambide. 

Brihaspa, Moore—atrostigmella Moore. 

The following genera also belong to this family :— Ramila, 
Moore: Crambus, Apurima, Acara, Eschata, Walker: Schenobius,, 
Scirpophaga, Calamotrepha, Zeller. 

Tribe—Tortrices. 
Family Nycteolide. | 
The following genera belong to this family :—Hylophila, Hud- 
ner: Tyana, Aphusia, Walker. 
Family Tortricide. 
Cerau, Walker—stipatana, onustana, Walker. 
The genus Mmene, Walker, also belongs to this family. 
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Tribe—Tineines. 
Family 7Tineide. 

Adela, Walker—gemmella, griseella, Walsing. 

To this family belongs the following genera :—Tinea, Stainton : 
Porsica, Alavona, Hapsifera, Walker. 

Family Hyponomentida, 

Hyponomeuta, Zell.—lapidellus, Walsing. 

Psecadia, Zell.—ermineella, hockingella, Walsing. 

To this family belongs the following genera:—Atteva, Walker : 
Anesychia, Htibner : Lampronia, Zeller. 

Family Plutellida. 
To this family belongs the genus Cerestoma, Latreille. 
Family Gelechida. 

To this family belong the following genera :—Depressaria, 
Haw. ; Binsitta, Walker: Parasia, Duponchel: Anarsia, Gelechia, 
Ecophora, Zeller: Butalis, Treit. 

Family Gracillaride. 

To this family belong the following genera :—Gracillaria, Coris- 
cium, Ornix, Zeller. 

Family Elachistide. 

To this family belong the following genera :—Cosmopterix, 
Habner: Atkinsonia, Lozostoma. Stainton. 

Family Lithocolletide. 
The genus Lithocolletis, Zeller, belongs to this family. 
Family Lyonetide. 
The genus Phyllocnistis, Zeller, belongs to this family. 


HYMENOPTERA. 


The order Hymenoptera (membrane joined-winged) comprises 
the insects commonly known as ants, bees, wasps, saw-flies and 
ichneumons, and is distinguished by the posterior wings being fur- 
nished with hooks by which they are joined on to the posterior 
margin of the fore-wings and thus become united for the purpose of 
flight. The Hymenoptera undergo a com- 
plete metamorphosis. The body is composed 


Hymenoptera. 
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of the usual three parts, head, thorax and abdomen. The head 
is farnished with a mouth, eyes and antennw. The mouth is form- 
ed for mastication or prehension, except in the bees, in which a suc- 
torial apparatus is developed. The mouth is furnished with mandibles, 
maxille and an upper and under lip and four palpi or feelers, two max- 
illary and two labial. The under jaws and under lip are generally 
long and narrow, fixed deep in the cavity of the head by lengthen- 
ed muscles, somewhat tubular at their lower portion and often fold- 
ed at their extremity and serving rather for the transmission of 
nutritive juices than for mastication properly so-called. The true 
eyes are compound, but in addition all are provided with three simple 
eyes or ocelli. The antennz are usually thread-like or hair-like, 
but vary in form 1n the different families, and often in the indivi- 
duals of different sexes in the same species. There are four mem- 
branous wings of homogeneous texture, and usually veined instead 
of reticulated. The posterior pair are usually smaller than the an- 
terior pair, and all are, as a rule, transparent, though some species 
possess clouded or spotted wings. The thorax is divided into three 
segments, to which are attached the legs. The first segment is very 
short, and the two others are closely united. In one division the 
trochanters of the legs ure attached to the femora by a single articu- 
lation, and in the other division by two joints. The tarsi or feet 
are five-jointed. The abdomen consists of 5-9 segments attached to 
the thorax either by its entire breadth (sessile) or by a slender stalk 
(pedicled). The female is furnished with an appendage called an 
ovipositor or egg-placer, which in some species, provided with a poi- 
son sac and gland, can be converted into a weapon of offence or de- 
fence. The larves of the Hymenoptera resemble little worms : 
where the food is around them they are white, fat, legless grubs ; but 
where, like the larve of butterflies, they have to feed on leaves and 
the like, they develop thoracic or true legs and a number of false 
or abdominal legs adapted to their mode of life. Most of the larves 
enclose themselves in a cocoon before they undergo the change into 
the pupa state. The apodal larve feed on insects provided for 
them by their mother, who either carries the food to her young or 
lays her eggs in the larve of some other species that supplies in its 
living body sufficient nourishment for her young. Amongst bees, 
the neuters act as nurses to the helpless young, and are careful, 
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accurate and putient attendants. The perfect insects of the order 
live, for the most part, on vegetable substances. 

The insects of this order are distributed into two great divisions : 
(1) Aculeata, in which the trochanter is at- 
tached to the femur by a single joint and 
the ovipositor is provided with a poison gland ; (2) Terebrantia 
(Durocha) in which the trochanter is attached to the femur by a 
double articulation and the ovipositor is not used as a weapon of 
defence. This latter division is susceptible of a further separation 
into Securifera and Spiculifera, explained below. The distribution 
of the families will then be as follows :— 


L—AOCULEATA. 
Heterogyna—social and solitary ants: 
Fossoree—sand-wasps, 
Diploptera—trae wasps: 
Anthophita—bees. 


).—TEREBERANTIA, 
A. Secunrirera, in which the abdomen is joined to the thorax 


by its entire width and the larve have legs and live on vegetable 
juices and the ovipositor forms either a short-saw or exserted 


borer. 

a. Tenthredinide—saw-flies. 

b. Siricide—borers. 

B. Spicu.irera, in which the abdomen is joined to the thorax 
by a stalk, the larve are legless and live on animal food (except 
some gall-insects). 

a. Cynipide—gall-flies. 

Chaleidide—chiefly parasites on insects: 
Proctotrypide—chiefly parasites. 

Evanide—parasites on cockroaches. 

Braconide—parasites on insects. 

Ichneumonide—panasites on insects. 

The number of known species has been estimated at 17,000, but 


the actual number in existence must be four times as great; 
8l 


Classification. 


apo s 
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The structure of the wings and the nature and number of the 
nervures and of the cells or intermediate 
spaces and their ramifications has served as 
the basis of classification in the system of Jurine and may be briefly 
noticed. The wings have few nervures, and when they are present 
they proceed from the base or the costa towards the apex which 
they may or may not reach, The marginal and sub-marginal 
nervures are the more important andthe discoidal and lanceolate 
cells. As observed by a writer on this subject, the arrangement of 
the nervares, though showing great diversity in form, is, within cer- 
tain limits, remarkably constant. Their use in classification does 
‘not lead to the formation of artificial groups, for we find that the 
existence of a particular arrangement of the nervares in a hyme- 
nopterous insect denotes the presence of other characters. The neu- 
ration differs, however, in every family and even in the genera 
of the same family, and the terminology in general use may 
be gathered from the explanations attached to the following 
figures :— 


Neuration of the wings. 


Fig. A. 


Esplanation—Wing 1, marginal cells: 2, appendicular cell: 3 to 6, sub- 
marginal cells: 7 to 9, discoidal cells: 10, costal cell: 11,12, humeral cells, and 


13, lanceolate cell : a, 6, ¢,sub-marginal nervures: d, basal nervure : ey /, recurrent 
nervures. 





Ex; lanation—a, costal (radial) nervure: 5, apieal margin: ¢, postctior ma¥- 
gin: d, post-costal (cubital) nervare : e, externo-medial (brachial) nervure: Ss 
anal (brachial) nervate: g, transverao-medial nervure: 4, radial nervure: ty 
cubital nervures: j, 4, discoidal nervure : /, subdiscoidal nervare: m, subymar- 
ginal nervures: », recurrent nervures: o, stigma, and p, basal nervutes: 1, costed 
cell: 2 to 4, humeral (branchial) cells, externa’, intermediate and internal: 5, 
marginal (radial) cell: 6 to 9, first to fourth sub-marginal (cubital) celle: 11, 


12, 14 discoidal cells, internal, intermediate and external : 10, 13, posterior cells, 
internal and external. 
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Fic. B. 





Esplanation—1, marginal ; 9, appendicular; 3 to 6, sub-marginal ; 7 to 9, dis 
eoldal ; 10, costal ; 11, 13, branchial, and 13, lanceolate celluses. a, 5, ¢, sub-tnarginal 
nervures ; d, bassl nervure; ¢, f, recurrent nervares (Enc. Brit.) 

The numerous species of ants existing in India will well repay 
examination. The common black ant (fF. compressa, Fabr.) of our 
gardens, with its numerous socicty and its army of wingless neuters, 
can be observed in almost every town. The red ant (J. smaragdina, 
Fabr.) of the mango groves is also easily found. It makes its nest 
far up in the branches from the living leaves by drawing them to- 
gether and attaching them to each other by a fine web which is 
spun from the mouth of the workers. The red ants are the most 
fierce and quarrelsome of the whole tribe, and attack not only the 
black ants bat also foreign colonies of their own species. In some 
parts they are used to get rid of colonies of wasps, and for this pur- 
pose a branch of the mango tree bearing a red ant’s nest is carefully 
cut down and carried to the neighbourhood. of the wasps’ nest. 
The latter seem to be at once aware of their danger and fight des- 
perately, but in the end they fall an easy prey to the red ant, who, 
not satisfied with its victory, attacks in its blind rage every living 
thing that approaches it, and in some species its bite is very severe. 
The bodies of the winged females of this species are of a fine apple- 
green colour. A minute brown spécies is often found near the foot 
of a ptpal or ntm tree where white ants have made their galleries, 
and if this protection be removed, the small ants soon enter in 

myriads and bring back between every two or three, a fat, straggling 
white ant, and if the operation be repeated often enough, the latter 
will cease to infest that particular tree. A réfous species (F. loagr 
pes, Jerd.) occupies holes in the ground in jungly tracts and fre- 
quently announces its presence to those who incautiously eit down 
near its haunts by inflicting a sharp stinging bite Another ape- 
cies affecting similar localities is that happily named F. processionalte 
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by Jerdon. It is sometimes to be seen forming dense columns 
many yards long in fall march from one part of a forest to another. 
Dead beetles, drowned flies and other insects are all carried off by 
ants who sometimes make sad havoc, in a single night, in a collec- 
tion of insects nat properly protected. Close to the true ants come 
the Dorylide, of which one species makes its nest in the floor or 
walls of houses and lives in societies, swarming at certain scasons. 
In the genus Myrmica, the ant is provided with a sting with which 
it ean produce a troublesome swelling. The family Mutillide, which 
is joined by most authors to the Formicidae, contains certain small 
brightly coloured solitary insects of which the females resemble tho 
neuters of ants in being wingless. So far as is hitherto known they 
are found only as parasites on humble-bees. 


The tribe Fossores, or diggers, comprise species resembling the 
ants as well as others having the appearance of true wasps and 
some peculiar to the tribe. They are carnivorous in their habits 
and excavate celled chambers in the ground and even in wood or 
walls in which to store up food for their larva. The food consists 
of insects benumbed by the poison of their sting, and in this state 
of lethargy capable of living for months and furnishing the young 
Jossor with its natural food, the living tissue of other insects. The 
sand-wasps, mason-wasps, and house-wasps belong to the same tribe. 
The true wasps are distinguished from the Fossores by having their 
wings disposed longitudinally when in repose, while the eyes ara 
reniform and reach to or. near to the base of the mandibles. Some 
are social in their habits and all are carnivorous. The false wasps 
(Odynerus) belong to this section as well as Humenes. Amongst 
the true wasps (Vespida@) there are males, females and neuters ar 
workers living in societies more or less permanent. Many of them 
construct their nests of papyraceous substances, and it is in one spe- 
cies of this tribe that Siebold discovered that the males originated 
by parthenogenesis from infecundated eggs. To the bees belong 
the humble-hee, carpenter-bee, mason-bee and the honey-bee, all of 
which live on vegetable substances. Chalicodoma semivestita builds 
exactly the same sort of ovate mud nest on walls as its European 
representative, and several species of Megachile have the same leaf- 

cutting habits as elsewhere. Of the carpenter-bee (Xylocopa) there 
aro many examples, and three species known collectively as bhaunra 
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are common in the Kumaon forests, where they do much damage to 
timber. The larger of the three attacks the wood-work of buildings 
and the dead-wood of felled timber ; whilst the brown species lives 
in colonies and bores into living trees where it constructs its six- 
celled abode. The third species is the smallest, but is also the most 
numerous and lives in societies and specially selects the haldu 
(Adina cordifolia) as its home. The Lhaonra when enraged is, as 
noted by Moorcroft, # very formidable antagonist, and occasionally 
causes much suffering to men and cattle from its sting. The 
species of honey-bee are not numerous and the workers differ 
from each other very little in appearance. It is anly when the two 
sexes and thein workers are compared that specific distinctions can 
be well established. A. dorsata (Fabr.) suspends its comb from 
the branches of trees without any outward protection, and is one af 
the more common Indian species, but variable in appearance. In 
some places the male is reddish yellow with the upper portion of 
the thorax, the scape of the antennz and the outside of the posterior 
tibiz and metatarsus black. In the workers the abdomen is yellow 
with the apex more or Jess dusky or only with the two basal seg- 
ments yellowish red. A. indica (Fabr.) is, however, the more com- 
mon and is somewhat smaller than the honey-bee of Europe. It is 
kept by the villagers in Kumaon in a hive made out of a log of 
wood and let into the wall of the owner's dwelling. The inner side 
is closed by a sliding door and the outer has a small opening to per- 
mit the entrance and exit of the bees. The bees are driven out by 
knocking on the inner side of the hive, and after they have flown 
the outer hole is stopped and the honey is removed, after which the 
bees are allawed to retarn. The honey of the Sor valley collected 
in this way is in high repute for its richness due to the groves of 
Bassia butyracea, on the flowers of which the bees feed. In many 
places the honey produced by wild bees is equally good, but in 
others it produces a sort of intoxication very distressing whilst it 
lasts. The Bhébar honey is therefore not much sought after 
unless collected by experienced and trustworthy hands. 

The Tenthredinide or saw-flies and Sirtctd@ or borers are very 
numerous in species and individuals. The former are provided 
with a double saw with which the female pierces the leaves or bark 
af plants to secure a place for her eggs. The laryx rescmble those 
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of the Lepidoptera, the chief difference being that they have six or 
more pair of membranous legs, whilst the larva of the butterfly have 
never more than five. One species frequently attacks the pine and 
destroys it by removing the leaves: another infests the rose and 
another the imported fruit-trees. The long ovipositor of the Sirer 
enables it to pierce deep down in the bark of the Coniforw in order 
to lay its eggs and provide a suitable place for its larve. 


The Chrysldide are small-bodied flies with a shining metallic 
lustre found as parasites on bees and wasps. The Cynipida or 
gall-insccts are those that cause galls on the leaves and branches of 
plants to serve as food and lodgings for its young. An instance 
may be seen on any of the poplar trees about Naini Tal and on 
breaking open the gall, the fat, legless grubs will be found in all 
stages of growth surrounded by a cottony white substance, the use 
of which is not known. The Chalcididw comprise an immense 
number of minute insects having brilliant metallic bodies of a green 
lustre and which are found as parasites on other insects or on corn. 
The Proctotrypide are usually of a brown or red colour and are also 
parasites. The KEranid@ are parasites on cockroaches, and the 
Ichneumanida and Braconid@ are found as parasites on all orders of 
insects, 


HYMENOPTERA—Ants, bees, wasps. 
1, ACULEATA. 
Tribe— Heterogyna. 
Family Formicide. 


Formica, Linn.—crinita (N. I.) Smith : compressa (In.}, cineras- 
cens (Mad.), cylindri a, elongata (Mad.), 
conica (Mad.), ruficornis, gigas, abdominalis 
(N. I.), carbonaria, Fabr, assimilis (Mad.), 
nana (Mys.), rufoglauca (Mad.), phyllophila 
(Mad.), stricta (Mal.), timida (Mal.), vagans 
(Mal.), velox (Mal.), longipes (Tell.) Jerdon: 
ardens (Dec.), impetuosa (Bom.),  callida 
(Dec), lutea (N. 1.), gibbosa (In.), Smith: 
prismatica, sericea, quadrilatera (Mad.), 
Mayr. 
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Polyrhachis, Smith.—bihamatus, Drury : lacteipennis (N.. 1), 
Smith : hastatus (In.), sexspinosas (In.), relu- 
cens (Mad.), rastellatus, Zutr.: nidificans 
(Mal.), sylvicola (In.); Jerdon. 

Ecophylla, Smtth—smaragdina (N. 1.), Fabr. 
Family Odcntomachide, Mayr. 
Drepanagnathus, Smith—saltator (Mad.), Jerdon. 
Family Ponerido. 

Ponera, Latr.—sculpta (Mal.), stenocheilos (Mal.), procession- 
alis (In.), affinis (Mal.), pumila (Mal), Jerdon: 
scalprata (N. I.), iridipennis (N. I), Smith. 
Family Myrmicide. 

Myrmica, Laitr.—vastator, humilis (Bom.), bidentata (Cal.), 
rugifrons, Smith: diffusa (In.), caca (Mys.), 
tarda (Mal.), fodiens (Mal.) Jerdon: molesta, 
Suy. 

Myrmecina, Curtis—pilicornis (Bom.), Smith. 

Myrmicaria, Saund.—brunnea, Saund. : crinita (Mad.), Smith. 

Pseudomyrma, Guér.—minuta (Mad.), rufipes (Salem), rufo- 
nigra (Mad.) nigra (Mad.), Jerdon: atrata 
(Bom.), leviceps, Smith. 

Crematogaster, Lwnd.— Kirbii (Mys.), Sykes. 

Atta, S¢ Farg.— destructor (In.), domicola (Mad., Nellore), rufa 
(Mal.), dissimilis ‘(Mal.), floricola (Mad., 
Telli.), Jerdon : instabilis (N. I.), Smith. 

Pheidole, West.—providens (Poona), Sykes: malabarica (Mal.), 
diffusa (In.), diversa (Mys.), minor (Mad.), 
affinis (Mal.), quadrispinosa (Mal.), Jerdon. 
Family Cryptoceride. 

Meranoplus, Smith.—bicolor (Mad., Cal.), Guér. 

Cataulacus, Smith.—granulatus, Latr. 

Family Dorylide. 

Dorylus, Latr.—labiatus (Dec., As.), longicornis (Ben.), Shuck. : 
orientalis (Ben.), W’est.: hindostanus (Panj.), 
Smith, 
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Enictus, Shuck.—ambiguus (Puna), Shuck. : pubescens (N. I.), 

Smith: certus, West. 
Family Thynnida. 

Iswara, W’eet.—lutea, West.: fasciata (Sind), Smith. 

| Family Mutillide. 

Methoca, Laty.—orientalis (N. I.), Smith, 

Matilla, Lthn.—indica, Linn. : glabrata, nigripes, Fal. : ragoss, 
Oliv.: 6-maculata, Swed. : bengalensis, analis, 
rufogastra (Nep.), dimidiata, St. Farg.: an- 
tennata, argentipes, aurifrons, blanda, dives, 
diversa, indostana (Mad.), Miranda, nobilis 
(Mad.), optima, opulenta, pulchrina (Mad.), 
repreesentans, reticulata, rufiventris, semiau- 
rata, aulica (N.I.), pusilla (N. 1.), faneraria 
(N.1)), unifasciata (N.I.), reg a, Smith : indica, 
Tann. 

Apterogyna, Latr.—mutilloides, Smith. 

Tribe—Fossores. 
Family Scoliade. 

Myzine, Latr.—dimidiafa (Ben.), Guér.: anthracina, petiolata, 
Madraspatana, fuscipennis, Smith. 

Tiphia, Fabr.—hirsuta (N. I), rufipes (N.I.), rufo-femorata 
(N. 1.), Smith. 

Bcolia, Fabr.—4-pustulata (Mad.), rubiginosa Fabr.: cx»rulans, 
St. Farg.: apicicornis, apicalis, Guér. : 
patricialis, Burm.: Iris, Klug: erratica, 
instabilis, pulchra, specifica, vivida (Mad.), 
venusta, personata (As.), ignita (As.), nudata, 
fervida (Bom.), Smith : insignis, Saup. : bilu- 
nata, (Nep.), splendida, nobilis, stizus (Mad.), 

Sauss. 

Elis, Fabr.—litigiosa: rnbromaculata, eximia, habrocoma, Iuctu- 
osa, (As.), Smith; aurcicollis, parvula, Sé. 
Farg.: marginella, Klug : thoracica, annulata 
quadrifasciata grossa, Fabr. : asiatica, hir- 

suta, Sauss. 
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Family Pompilide. 

Pompilius, Fabr.—analis, fulvipennis, Fabr. : comptas, dorsalis, 
St. Farg.:fenestratus (Ben.), honestas, Mad- 
raspatanus, pedunculatus, unifasciatus, ceru- 
leus (N. 1.), Smith. 

Priocnemis, Schiédte—luscus (Mad.), Fubr: peregrinus (Cal.), 
Smith. 

Agenia, Schiddte—blanda, (Ben.), Guér.: tincta, ceerulea, festinata, 
Smith. 

Pepsis, Fabr.—Dyoclene, Smith. 

Ferreola, St Farg.—fenestrata (Mad.), Smith. 

Macromeris, St. Farg.—splendida, violacea (As.), St. Farg. 

Mygnimia, Shuck.—flava, Drury : flavicornis (Mad.), Fabr. 
severa, Drury: audax (As.), fenestrata (As.), 
perplexa (Mad.), bellicosa (Ben.), smvissima 
(Bom.), intermedia (N. I.), Atropos, Smith. 

Ceropales, Latr.—flavo-picta, fuscipennis, ornata, Smith, 

Family Sphegide. 

Ammophila, Kirby.—erythrocephala (Panj.), Fabr.: basalis 
(Panj.), nigripes (Mad.), levigata (Mad., 
Bom.), dimidiata (In.), elegans (Panj.), atri- 
pes (Bom.), punctata (N. I.), vagabunda 
(N. L.), Smith : Smithii, Baly. 

Pelopeus, Latr.—madraspatanus (In.), Labr.: Solieri, Spinolx 
(Bom.), coromandelicus, St. Farg.: bengalen- 
sis, Dahl. : bilineatus (Bom.), pictus, sepera- 
tus (Bom.), Smith. 

Chlorion, Zair.—lobatum, splendidum (N.I.), Fabr.: melaso- 
ma (Mad.), regale (Sind), Smith: mpeum 
(Mad.), Spin. 

Sphex, Fabr.—argentata (M.), Fabricii (Mad.), Dahl.: ferrn- 
ginea, vicina, St. Farg.: flavo-vestita, Smith. 

Harpactopus, Smith—crudelis (Mad.), nivosus (N. I), Smith. 

Parasphes, Smith—fervens (Mad. Bom.), Fabr. 

Ampulex, Jurine—compressa (Mal.), abr. 

Trirogma, West—carulea (Mad., N, I.), West. 
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Family Larrida. 

Larrada, Leach.—aurulenta (Mad.), maura (Mad.), Fabr. : simil- 
lima, conspicua, argyrea (N. I), subtesse- 
lata, exilipes (N. I.), jaculator (N. I.), ves- 
tita (N. 1), Smith. 

Tachytes, Panz.—nitidulus (Mad., Panj.), repandus, Fabr. : tarsa- 
tus, fervidus, monetarius (Panj.), modestus, 
Smith. 

_ Astata, Latr.—orientalis, agilis, Smith. 

Pison, Spin.—rugosus, Smith, 

Family Bembicida. 

Bembex, Fabr.—olivacea (Mad.), lunata (Mad.), Fabr.: trepan- 
da, sulphurescens (Mad., Panj.), Dahl. 

Family Nyssonide. 

Larra, Klug.—fasciata (Mad.), vespiformis (Mad., Panj.), Fabr. : 
Delessertii (Mad.), Guér.: blandina, mela- 
noxantha, mellea, nubilipennis, rufescens 
(Panj.), cornuta (Bom.), Smith. 

Nysson, Latr.—basalis, Smith. 

Gorytes, Latr.—pictus (Mad.), amatorlus, tricolor, Smith. 

Harpactus, Shuck.—ornatus (N. I.), Smith, 

Family Crabronide. 

Trypoxylon, Latr.—-pileatum (Mad.), accumulator, Smith. 

Oxybelus, Latr.—agilis, tridentatus, ruficornis, sabulosus, squa- 
mosus, Smith. 

Crabro, Fabr.—fuscipennis, argentatus, St. Farg.: flavo-pictus 
(N. L.), insignis, Smith. 

Family Cerceride. 

Cerceris, Latr.—interstincta (Mal.) Fabr.: flavo-picta (N. I.), 
hilaris (N.I.), instabilis, mastogaster (Mad.), 
orientalis (Mad.), vigilans (Mad.), fervens 


(N. I), albopicta (Bom.), viscosus, rufinodis, 
velox, Snuth : bifasciatus, Guér. 


Philanthus, /abr.—pulcherrimus, sulphureus (N. I.), depredator, 
elegans (N. I.), Smeth. 
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Tribe—Diploptera. 
Family Eumenida. 

Eumones, Latr.—circinalis, conica, esnriens, Fubr.: flavopicta, 
Blanch. : offinissima, xanthura, Edwardsii 
(Bom ), Blanchardii (Mad), exigua, indiana, 
brevirostrata, depressa, quadrispinosa, Sauss. 

Montezumia, Sauss.—indica, Sauseure. 

Bhynchium, Sauss.—nitidulum, hemorrboidale, branneam 
(Ben.), carnaticum (Ben., Med.), argentatam, 
Fabr.: bengalense, atrum, metallicam (Mad.), 
Mellyi, dichotomum, Sauss. 

Odynerus, Latr —Sichelii, punctus, punctatipennis, ovalis, diffi- 
nis, Sauss.: intricatus (Ben.), guttatus, Smith. 

Family Vespide. 

Belonogaster, Sauss.— indicus, Sauss. 

Icaria, Sauss.—marginata(Mad.),S¢t. Farg.: aristocratica, formosa, 
artifex, picta, Sauss.: ferraginea (Mad.), Fabr.: 
pendula (Bareilly), variegata (Puna), Smith. 

Polistes, Latr.—hebreeus, stigma, Fubr. : orientalis, Kirby: con- 
fusus, Smith : hoplites, sagittarius, Sause. 

Vespa, Lirzn.—orientalis, Linn.: cincta (Mad.), affinis, analis, 
bicolor, Fabr.: velutina, St. Farg.: auraria 
(N. L.), obliterata (N. I.), magnifica (Mus.), 
basalis, (Nep.), crabroniformis, ducalis, Smith: 
doryloides, Sauss. 

Tribe— Anthophila. 
Family Andrenida. 

Prosopis, Fabr.—mixta, Smith. 

Sphecodes, Latr.—fuscipennis (N. I), apicatus, Smith, 

Nomia, Latr.—crassipes (Mad.), curvipes (Mad.), strigata, 

Fabr.: basalis, iridescens, Elliottii, (Cal, 
Mad.), oxybeloides (Him.), silhetica, capitata 
(N. I.), clypeata, fervida (Dec.), combusta 
(Bom.), pilipes (N. I.), Buddha, sykesiana 
(Dec.), West. : aurifrons (As.),simillima (Cal ), 
scutellata (Cal.), thoracica (Cal.), antennata 
(Bom., Oudh), Smith. 
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Halictus, Letr.—propinquus (N. 1), agrestis (N. I.), albescens 
(N. L), rugolatus (N. I), constrictus (N. 1), 
lacidipennis (N.I.), xanthognathus (N. I), 
fimbriatus (N. I.), Smith. 

tyathocera, Smith—nodicornis (Cal.), Smith, 

Androna, Fabr.—exagens, Smith. 

Family Apida. 

Lithurgus, Latr.—atratus, Smith. 

Chalicodoma, St. Farg.—semivestita, Smith. 

Megachile, Latr.--disjuncta lanata, Fabr.: dimidiata, anthracina, 
vestita, conjuncta (Ben.), umbripennis (Nep.), 
fulvo-vestita (Bom.), rufipes, imitatrix, rafi- 
ventris, fraterna, monticola, (As.), carbonaria 
(N. 1.), cephalotes (N. I), albifrons (N. I), 
velutina (N. I.), bicolor, fasciculata, Smith. 

Crocisa, Jurine—Histrio, Fabr. 

Ceratina, Latr.—simillima, hieroglyphica (N.I.), Smith : viridis, 
Guér. 

Allodape, St. Farg,—marginata, Smith. 

Nomada, Fabr.—solitaria (N. I.), decorata (N.I.), adusta,Smith : 
bipunctata, Fabr. 

Celioxys, Latr.—ducalis, apicata (N, I.), capitata (N.I), argen- 
tifrons, basalis, cuneatus, confusus, Smith. 

Stelis, Panz.—carbonaria (N. 1), Smith. 

Tetralonia, Spin.—Duvaucelii (Ben.), St, Farg.: floralia, elegans, 
Smith. 

Anthophora, Latr.—zonata, Linn: fasciata, bicincta, Fabr.: vio- 
lacea, sub-cserulea, St. Farg.: confusa, niveo- 

~ cincta, Smith. 

Xylocopa, Latr.—ruficornis, fenestrata (Ben.), cerulea, Fabr.: 
estuans, Linn,: latipes, Drury: verticalis, 
iridipennis, viridipennis, ferruginea (Ben), 
dissimilis (Mad.), collaris (Ben.), Olivieri, ori- 
chalcea, (Ben.), auripennis, (Ben.), Sé. Farg.: 
lunata (Mad.), indica (Mad.), Klug: tenuis- 
capa (Mad., As.), West.: flavo-nigrescens 
(As.), basalis (N.L), acutipennis (As.), pro- 
vida, rufescens, ignita (Bom.), Smith. 
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Bombus, Latr,—tunicatus (N.I.), rufo-fasciatus (N. 1.), hemor 
rhoidalis (N.1.), funerarius (N. 1), similis (N.1), 
orientalis, formosue, eximius (As.), Seith. 

Trigona, Jurine—vidua, St. Farg. 

Apis. Linn.— indica [=Delessertii (Mad), Guér.: Perrotettii 
Guer.: Peronii, socialis (Ben.), Lutr.] (In.) ; 
dorsalis [=zonata, Guér.: bicolor, Klug: nigri- 
pennis, Latr.], florea [ =lobata and renifor- 
mis, Smith, and indica, Latr.], Fabr. 

Tribe—II.—DITROOHA. 
A. —Securifera. 
Family Tenthredinida. 

Lophyrus, Fabr.—pini (N.-W. P.), Linn. 

Hylotoma, Latr.—albocincta (Nep.), xanthogaster (Nep.), lutea 
(N. I.), bipunctata, interstitialis (Darj.), 
simlaensis (Panj.), Cameron: janthina (Nep.), 
Klug. 

Athalia, Leach.—spinarum, Fabr. : tibialis, Cameron. 

Monophadnus, Smith—cerulescens (Nep.), bengalensis (Ben.), 
Cameron. 

Allantus Smith.—trochanteratus (N. I.), Cam. 

Pachyprotasis, Hartig.—versicolor (N. I.), rapz, albicincta 
(Him.), Cam. 

Macrophya, Alug—rotundiventris (N.1.), Cam. 

Tenthredo, S. Str.—metallica (N.I.), clypeata (N.I.), xan- 
thoptera (Nep.), indica (N. 1), latifasciata, 
simulans, Cameron. 

Dolerus, Smith—rufocinctus, Cameron. 

Family Siricide. 

Tremex, West.—smithii (N. 1), Cameron. 

Sirex, Fabr.—xanthus (N. L), Cameron. 

B.—Spiculifera. 
Family Chaleidide. 

Leucospis, Faér.—atra (Mad.), Fabr. 

Chalcis, Fabr.—Amphissa (Nep.), Walk. 

Schizaspidia, West.—f{urcifer (Ben.), West. 
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Family Chrysidida. 
Stilbium, Spin.—splendidum, Fabr. 
Hedychrum, Latr.—timidum, Dahl. : ragosum, Smith. 
Parnopes, Latr.—viridis (Mad.), St. Farg. 
Pyria, St. Farg.—oculata, Fabr. 
Chrysis, Fabr.—oculata, amethystina, Fabr.: pubescens (Bom,), 
Smith : dissimilis, Rechei, orientalis exulans, 
Schiddtei, Dahl.: fuscipennis, Brulld 
Family Evantade, 
Megischus, Br.—coronator, Fabr. 
Stephanus, Jur.—indicus (Mad.), West. 
Evania, Fabr.—levigata, Latr. : antennatis, West. 
Family Ichneumonidae. 
Pimpla, Fubr.—bipartitu, Br.: punctata, pedator, Fabr. 
Ophion, Fabr.—univittatus, rufus (In.), Br. 
Paniscus, Grav.—lineatus (Ben.), Br. 
Cryptus, Fabr.—tricolor (Ben.), Br. 
Joppa, Fabr.—rufa, Brullé. 
Mesostenus, Grav.—marginatus (Ben.), geniculatus, ochropus, 
Br. 
Hemiteles, Grav.—tripartitus (Mad ), Br. 
Family Braconida. 
Bracon, Fabr.—aculeator, femorator, Fabr.: laminator, Richei, 
didymus, Br.: hindostanus, Brullei, Smith. 
Vipio, Latr.—scutus, bicarinatus, Br. 
Agathis, Latr.—flavipennis, maculipennis (Ben.), semifusca, 
suffasciata, Br. 
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DIPTERA. 
The order Diptera (two-winged) includes those insects commonly 
piptere known as house-flies, crane-flies, gad-flies, 


bot-flies, gnats, and mosquitos. The insect 
passes through the three stages of larva, pupa and imago. The 
body is composed of three parts, the head, thorax and abdomen. 
The plane of the head opposite the thorax is called the occiput, and 
that portion of it lying over the junction of the head, the nape 
(cervix). The part of the head between the antenna and the occi- 
put is known as the front (frons) and the top of it the crown (vertex), 
the boundary between the front and the occiput being called the 
vertical margin. The middle of the front being often of a more 
membranaceous nature and sometimes differing in colour from its 
borders is called the frontal stripe. The frontal crescent is separat- 
ed from the front by an arcuated impressed line called the frontal 
fissure. The anterior part of the head from the antennz to the 
mouth is called the face (facies). The head is furnished with a 
mouth, eyes and antennz. The oral parts destined for sucking con- 
sist of 2-6 hair-like pieces of a scaly texture, and are either enclosed 
in the upper groove of a sheath having the form of a proboscis and 
terminated by two lips or are covered by one or two unjointed scales 
that form the sheath. The oval parts in Diptera are analogous to 
‘and represent the jaws, lips and feelers of the mouths of othcr in- 
sects. The more noticeable of these parts are the labium or under 
lip and the palpi or feelers. The eyes are compound and are 
surrounded, as a rule, by a ring called the orbit. Where simple eyes 
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exist, they are never more than three in number and are placed on 
the vertex, sometimes in a sharply-defined triangular space called 
the ocellar triangle. The antenu® are placed on the front part of 
the head: the two lower joints are called the scapus and the remain- 
der the flagellum. They vary much in form and size in different 
families. The thorax consists of three parts, though in appeai ince 
there is only one. The first and last segments are very short. The 
mesothorax bears the wings on its upper surface and these are two 
in number, membraneous, veined and mostly transparent, though 
occasionally spotted. They lie, when at rest, longitudinally to the 
body and have a pair of alulets at their base. A pair of balancers 
(halteres) ure attached to the last segment of the thorax and repre- 
sent rudimentary hind-wings. The abdomen consists of 5-9 appa- 
rent segments and is frequently joined to the thorax by only a por- 
tion of its breadth. In the females the abdomen usually terminates 
in a point, but in those with fewer segments it terminates in a suc- 
cession of small tubes which close up in the manner of a telescope. 
There are six legs terminating in 5-jointed tarsi, of which the last 
joint is furnished with two claws and two or three pulvilli or cushions 
that enable the insect to walk on polished surfaces. The greater 
number of the Diptera possess a bladder-like expansion (ingluvies) or 
crop communicating with the esophagus by atube. The larva# are 
fat, white, legless grubs brought up in the food provided for them 
from the time of their exit from the egg. They donot change their 
skin until they undergo the change to the pupa state, and even then 
the outer covering seems only to harden and form a case for them : 
others prepare cocoons before the change. The wingless Nycteribiide 
and other apterous species belong to this order as well as the Puli- 
cide or fleas, which though apterous are in form and habits allied. 


The neuration of the wings has been made use of in the classi- 
fication of the Diptera in part by Fallen, but not to the extent that 
has been observed in the Hymenoptera. The families of the order 
are now distributed as follows :— 

I—ORTHORAPHA~—pupa incomplete. 

A,—Nemocera,—Diptera which have the antennx filiform and 

composed of more than six joints: palpi 4-5 jointed. 
Includes all the families in the following list from the 
Cecydomyide to the Tipulidae. 
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B.—Brachycera.—Diptera which have the antennw short and 
apparently only 3-jointed ; the scapus normal and the 
first joint of the flagellum abnormally developed and con- 
verted into a sensorial organ: palpi 1-2 jointed. In- 
cludes all the families from the Xylophagide w the 
Dolichopodida. 

IL—CYOCLORAPHA—pupa coarctate. 

A.—Proboscidea.— Diptera furnished with a proboscis and whose 
larve have an zsophagal frame. Includes all the fami- 
lies from the Syrphid@ to the Diopaide. 

B.—Eproboscidea (Pupipara).—Proboscis wanting, body coria- 
ceous and no xsophagal frame. 

I1L.—SUCTORIA. 
Includes the family Pultcida. 


The neuration of the wings finds a common type in the wings of 
the Muscida. The frame-work is formed by the longitudinal veins 
springing from the base which are united together by the transverse 
veins, the intervening diaphanous space being called cells or oel- 
lules. 

The following figure (A) explains the terminology of the neura- 
tion in Diptera :— 





Lrplanation—a. transverse shoulder-vein: 6. auxiliary veins: c. to h. the first 
to sixth longitudinal veins: i. smal] or middle tranavcrse vein: 4. posterior trane- 
verse vein: p. antcrior basal transverse vein: g. postcrior « basal transverse veia: 
r. rudiment of the fourth trunk: s axillary incision. 4. B.C. first to third cus- 
tal cells; D. marginal cell: FE. submarginal cell: F.G, W first to third postcriot 
cella: I. diecal cell: K. first or large basal cell: L. sccond basal cell or anterior 
small basal cell: BM. third basal cell or posterior small basal cell: N. anal or 
axillary corner of the wing: O. alar appendage (alula). 
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Schiner informs us that in 1868 there were 20,800 species of 
Diptera described, and at present we may set down the known sepcies 
as close on 30,000, of which a considerable number belong to India. 
Many of these insects, as remarked by Van der Heven, are injuri- 
ous to us by their puncture : others suck the blood of our domestic 
animals : some spoil our food by depositing their eggs on it, especiully 
on flesh and cheese, where the larve (maggots) are developed. There 
is, on the other hand, no single species of this order from which wo 
immediately derive advantage, yet much good is afforded by them 
indirectly. Some feed on and remove carrion and putrescent mat- 
ters, others live in and on tho bodies of the larva of more noxious 
insects. The Diptera live long in the larva state, and but few, ex- 
cept the domestic fly, have a prolonged existence in the perfect state. 
The mosquitos, gnats, sand-flies, black-flies, eye- flies, daddy long-legs, 
&c., 80 well known in India belong to the Nemocera group and abound 
in marshy districts, for their larve live in the stagnant water of ponds. 


The Cecidomyide comprise the gall-gnats, minute delicate spe- 
cies remarkable for long hairs on the wings which are easily rubbed 
off. The Mycetophilide are called fungus-gnats, their larvae feed- 
ing in great numbers on the mushroom. The Simulium destinatum 
inflicts a short sharp bite and frequently attacks various animals. 
The larve of the Bibionide are found in the dung of cattle, and the 
perfect insect differs in the sexes of the same species. The Culicide 
furnish the most formidable specimens of the gnat tribe, and the 
Tipulide give us the Indian representatives of the daddy long-legs. 
To the Brachycera group belong the Xylophagide or wood- caters, 
and also the Stratiomyide, a family rich in various forms and well 
represented in India. The larve of the insects of the latter family 
live in water, have a long flattened body covered by a coriaceous 
skin, divided into segments, of which the last three form a tail 
crowned by a radiated expansion of hairs. The skin dries up to 
form the pupa case, and the perfect insect emerges from an orifico 
made by it in the second ring. The Tabanide or gad-flics are very 
common in the forests along the foot of the hills and also the bot- 
ies. The former pursue animals to suck their blood, and the latter 
+, order to lay their eggs on the hair in places which are commonly 
licked by the animals. The eggs then descend through the mouth 
into the stomach, where they hatch, and larve are produced, which, 
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after a certain time, pass out with the excrement to the ground, 
where the pupa stage is passed and a new generation of the bot-fly 
arises. The mdra fly of Kuimaon probably belongs to this section. 
This insect hovers in the air for some time before alighting and then 
settles and attaches itself to tho skin. Its bite is at first painless, 
but after a time a troublesome itching is felt and a mark like a 
bruise arises which eventually forms a sore if not cared for. It is 
particularly the pest of the Sarju valley. 


The Asilide are largely represented in genera and species in 
India. The three basal cells are much prolonged and the third 
longitudinal vein is furcate and the third joint of the antennz is 
simple. The insects of the genus Asilus are carnivorous and prey 
on other Diptera and Hymenoptera. The Bombylida is another 
family exceedingly rich in Indian forms., To the Proboscidea be- 
long the Syrphide or Aphis-eaters, whose larve prey on plant-lice. 
The perfect insects are so spotted and banded with yellow as to re- 
semble a young wasp and the larva are small slender worms of a 
pale green colour. The common house-fly and the flesh-fly and 
blue-bottle belong to the Muscide. Their legless larve are well 
known. The bot-flies are large velvety flies which have very small 
antennz and a rudimentary trunk. They take no nourishment in 
the perfect state, and though they make a loud buzzing noise are 
merely occupicd in selecting a suitable place on which vo lay their 
eggs. To the Euproboscidea belong certain small, parasitic, usually 
apterous flies that prey on the bodies of mammals, birds and insects, 
and include the sheep-louse or tick‘so common wherever. the Bho- 
tiyas drive their flocks, and the bat-louse that especially abounds on 
the flying-fox. In the last section are placed the fleas which have 
a complete metamorpl:osis like the Diptera proper and are very 
common in the rains in every hill-station. 

DIPTERA. 
I.--ORTHORAPHA. 
A.—Nemocera. 
Family Cecydomyide—Gall-gnats. 
Cecidomyia, Meigen. —primaria (Mad.), Walk. 
Family Mycevophilide—Fungus-guats. 
Mycetophila, Meigen.—bimaculata, Walk, 
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Family Stmulide. 
Simulium, Latr.—destinatum (Mad.), Walk. 
Family Bibionide. 
Bibis, Geof.—bicolor, Walk. 
Plecia, Wied.—fulvicollis (N.I.), Wied.: igniccltis (Nep.), Walk. 
Family Culicule—-Gnats. 
Culex, Linn.—fuscanus (N. I.), Wied.: pipiens (In.), Linn. 
Family Chironomide. 
Chironomns, Jfeigen.—socius (Ben.), Walk. 
Macropeza, Meigen.—gibbosa, Wied. 
Family Tipulide—Daddy long-legs: crane-flies, 
Caloptera, Guér.—nepalensis (Nep.), West. 
Tipula, Linn—prepotens (Nep.), Wied.: venusta (As.), fulvi- 
pennis (Nep.), reposita (Nep.), Walk. 
Pterocosmus, Walk.—velutinus, (Nep.), Walk. 
Otenophora, Meigen.—lata (N. I., Sind.), Faby. : xanthomelana, 
melanura (Nep.), Walk, 
B,—Brachycera. 
Family Xylophagide— W ood-gnats. 
Xylophagus, Meigen.—branneus, Wied. 
Phycus, Walk.—canescens, Walk. 
Family Stratiomyida. 
Beris, Walk.—javana, Macq. 
Sargus, Fabr.—gemmifer (As.), aurifer (N. T.), Walk. : metalli- 
nus (Nep.), Fabr. 
Uhloromyia, Duncan—sapphirina, Walk.: flaviventris, affinis, 
Wied. 
Stratiomyia, Geog —rubrithorax (Ben.), solennis, Macq. : viri- 


dana (Ben.), Wied.: minuta (Mad.), pusilla 
(Mad.), Fubr. 


Clitellaria, Meiyen.—heminopla, Wied, 
Biastes, Walk.—indicus, Saund. 
Pachygaster, Meiyen.—rufitarsis, Macq. 
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Family Tabanide—Breeze-flies, gad-flies. 

Pangonia, Latr.—longirostris (N.I.), Hard.: amboinensis, Fabr. 

Chrysops, Meigen.—dispar, pellucidus, Fabr.: flaviventris (N. I.), 
Macq.: fasciatus, Wied. : stimulans, Saund.: 
ligatus, semicirculus, terminalis, Walk. 

Hematopota, Meigen.—roralis, Fabr.: cana, Walk. 

Gastroxides, Saund.—ater, Saunders. 

Tubanus, Linn.—indicus, striatus, rufiventris, Fabr.: basulis, 
consanguineus (Mad.) Servillei, ruabicundus, 
Macq. : virgo, ardens, dorsilinea, orientalis, 
rubidus, Wied. : inscitus, auriflamma, orien- 
tis, tenebrosus (Mad.), internus, Walk. 

Family Asilide. 

Leptogaster, Meigen.—marion, (N. I.), Walk. 

Dasypogon, Fubr.—apicalis, albonotatus (Ben.), nigricauda, 
dorsalis, Wied.: scatophagoides, laphrides, 
pulverifer, trimelas, imbutus, apiformis. Gar- 
amas, Vica(As.), Rhype (As.), polygnotus 
(As.), Balbillus (Nep.), Ambryon (N. 1), 
Aphrices (N.I.), Damias (N.1.), Echelus 
(Nep.), Imbrex (Nep.), Libo, Otacilius, 
Sura, Volcatus, Walk. 

Discocephala, Macg.—Prytanis (N. I.), Wulk. 

Atomosia, Macg.—purpurata, West. 

Laphria, Meigen.—hirtipes, Fabr.: senomera (Ben.), gigas, 
Macq. : bengalensis, Wied.: Elva (N. I), 
chrysotelus, elegans, Walk. 

Nusa, Walk.—formis, equalis, Walk. 

Michotamia, Macq.—analis, Walk. 

Cormansis, Walk.—halictides, (Ben.), Walk. 

Laxenccera, Macg.—flayibarbis (Ben.), albibarbis (Ben.), Macq. 

Trupanea, Macg.—flavibarbis (Mad.), varipes (Ben.), rufibarbis, 
orientalis, fusca (Ben.), heteroptera (Slad.), 
Duvaucellii (Ben.), Marcii, maculatus, Macy.: 
hospes (Mad.), Westermanii (Ben), Wred.: 
Calanus, sigillifera, telifera, contracta, Go- 
bares, uniyentris, Walk. 
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Erax, Macg.—rufiventris, Macq. 

Asilus, I inn.—bifidas (Mad.), annulatus, Fabr.: lwtus, Wied. : 
Philus (As.), Iamenes, Curiatius, opulentus, 
penultimus, congedus, paterculus, prefiniens, 
Walk.: bengalensis, Duvaucelii (Ben.), nudi- 
pes, trifurius (Mad.), flavicornis (Ben.), Macq. 

Ommatius, I1/—leucopagon, compeditus, auratus (Pan).), Wied., 
nanus, Walk. 

Senoprosopus, Macg.—Diardii (Ben.), Macq. 

Damalis, Fubr.—planiceps, Fabr.: tibialis, Macq.: fusca, Walk. 

Family Midasida. 

Midas, Fabr.—ruficornis, Wied. 
Fainily Bombylide. 

Bombylius, Linn.—maculatus (Mad.), Fabr.: orientalis (N. I.), 
Macq.: ardens, Walk. 

Anthrax, Secop.—Lar (Ben.), Fabr.: distigma, Wied. : Alexon, 
dives (As.), collaris (Mad.), basifascia (N. 1.), 
Walk. 

Family Therevide. 

Thereva, Latr.—cylindrica, Walker. 

Family Cyrtide. 

Henops, Ill.—costalis, Walker. 

Family Empide. 

Hilara, Meigen.— Bares, Walker. 

Family Dolichopodide. 

Psilopus, Meigen.—Cupido, calestis, Walker. 
Il. —_CYCLORAPHA. 

A.—Proboscidea. 
Family Syrphida—Aphis-eaters. 

Microdon. Meigen.—stilboides, Walk. 

Chrysotoxum, Jll.—Baphyrus (N. I.), Walk. 

Syrphus, Fabr.—ericetorum (N. 1.), Fabr.: xgrotus, orientalis 
(Mad.), Wied.: alternans (N. 1), Walk. 

Baccha, Fabr.—Awphithe, Walk, 
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Eristalis, Latr.—craseus (N. I., Nep.), Fabr.: chrysopygus (As), 
Wied. : solitus (Nep.), amphicrates (N. I.), 
Andremon (As.), Hsymnus, Walk, 
Helophilus, Meigen.—quadrivittatus, bengalensis, Wied. 
Xylota, Meigen.—Athusa, Walker. 
Ceria, Fabr.—eumenioides (N. 1.), Saund. 
Family Tachinide. 
Tachina, Meigen.—nigricornis, Wied.: tepens (Mad.), Sacontala 
(Nep.), Titan(As.), Psamathe (Mad.), Zabina 
(N. I.), fasiformis, Walk. 
Zona, Walk.—pictipennis (Nep.), Walk. 
Family Deziade. 
Dexia, Meigen.—serena (Mad.), Walk. 
Family Sarcophagide. 
Sarcophaga, Meigen.—ruficornis (N. I), Wied. 
Family Muscidae. 
Idia, Meigen.—xanthogaster (N. I.), Wied. 
Musca, Linn.—pallens, Desv.: orientalis, flaviceps, Macg.: Phal- 
lia (N. I.) : Metilia (Nep.), Walk. 
Sphryracephala, Scy.—Hearseiana (Nimach), West, 
Family Anthomyide. 
Anthomyia, Metgen.— Peroe (Mad.), Walk. 
Family Cordylurida. 
Scatophaga, Meigen.—stercoraria, Latr. 
Family Sciomyzide. 
Sepedon, Latr.—Crishna (Nep.), Walk. 
Family Micropezide. 
Nerius, Wied.—rubescens (Mad., Ben.), Macg. 
Family Ortalide. 
Oxycephala, Macg.—pictipennis, Wulk. 
Ortalis, Fallen.—Isara (N. I.), Walk. 
Ulidia, Meigen.—melanopsis (N. I.), Walk. 
Family T7rypetide. 
Trypeta, Meigen.—Tucia, Stella (N. I.): Mutyca, Walk. 
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Family Diopsida. 
Diopsis, Linn.—indica, Hearseiana (N. 1), West.: Sykerii 
(Bom.), Gray. 
B.—Eproboscidea, Pupipara, 
Family Hippoboscide. 
Hippobosca, Linn.—varicgata (Ben., Mad.), Wied. : Francilloni 
(Ben.), Leach. 
Ornithobin, Meigen —pallida (N. 1), Meigen. 
Ornithomyia, Latr.—nigricans (Ben.), Leach. 
Family Nycteribide. 
Nycteribia, Latr.—Hopei (Ben.) : Roylii (N. I.) : Sykesii, Weae. 
Iil.--SUCTORIA. 
Family Pulicida. 
Pulex, Zinn.—irritans, Linn. 
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MYRIAPODA. 
The class myriapoda is one belonging to the sub-kingdom Artl- 
oe culata and includes the animals known as 
yriapoda. , 


centipedes, millipedes and one kind of glow- 
worm. They do not undergo a metamorphosis properly so called, 
though in some the number of rings and feet augment as they grow. 
The buccal apparatus consist in most of two mandibles which are 
toothed at their broad extremity and of a four-lobed underlip whose 
two lateral lobes represent the maxille of insects. In some the 
second pair of feet are soldered together at the base and forma 
second underlip which serves as a protection to the oral organs and 
the first pair of feet, and in others these parts coalesce and form a 
suctorial apparatus. There is no separation between the thorax and 
abdomen and the whole body is ringed and has attached to its under 
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surface the logs, which number twenty-four or more and are termi- 
nated by a single claw. Most of them have two clusters of simple 
eyes, but in some the eyes are wanting. The antcnnz are asa rule 
short and thread-like. They are distributed into the following sub- 
orders and families :— 
I.— Chilopoda or foot-jawed. 

a.— Cermatida. 

b.—Scolopendride. Centipedes. 

c.—Geophilida. False glow-worm, 

II.—Chilognatha or jaw-jawed. 

a.—Glomeride. Millipedes. 

b.— Polydesmida. 

c.—Julide. Snake millipedes. 


The Chilopoda are carnivorous in their habits and live on insects 
that prey on vegetable matters. Their mandibles are half-leg and 
half-jaw, like the falces of the scorpion, and in the centipedes are 
provided with a poison sac and gland with which their prey is he. 
numbed. The Cermatiida are easily recognised by tlicir thin body, 
long legs, long antennz and correspondingly long ultimate pair ct 
legs. The Geophilida are small, long and narrow with ju:o. 03 
short legs, often forty or more. Several species of this funily vs 
a phosphorescent light at the breeding season. The Cétiouns.ha, 
ou the other hand, have an oral aparatus fit for manducation and 
are vegetable feeders, doing considerable damage to garden nnd other 
crops; they also consume dead earth-worms and small moiluses. 
Many have the power of cmitting a very unpleasant unctuous fluid 
with an acid reaction. They have also the habit of rolling them- 
selves up spirally with their head in the middle, and in this position 
hybernate. A common rufous form may be found on the roads after 
the rains have commenced crawling over each vther in hundreds. 


Class MYRIOPODA—Centipedes. 
I.—CHILOPODA. 
Family Cermatida. 
Cermatia, I.—nobilis, Templ.: Hardwickei, Downesii (Cen. In), 
rubrilineata, Neep.: longicornis (Mad.), 
Fabr,: serratipes (Mad.), Gerr. 
34 
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Family Scolopendride. 
Scolopendra, Gerv.—tigrina (Oudh), formosa (Ben.), silhetensis, 
Hardwickei, concolor (Ben.), tuberculidens, 
Newp.: de Haanii, Brandt. 
Cryptops, Leach.—nigra (N. L.), Newp. 
Family Geophilida. 
Mecistocephalus, Newp.—punctifrons (Mad.), Newp. 


II.—_OCHILOGNATHA. 
Family Glomeride. 

Zephronia, Gray.—heterostictica (Mad.), glabrata, Newp.: chito- 
noides (Mad), tigrina, zebraica (Bom.), ni- 
grinota (As.), lutescens, levissima (Sik.), ex- 
cavata, (Sik.), atrisparsa (Bom.) Butler: 
inermis (Mad.), Lumb. 

Spherotherium, Brandt.—politum (Sik.), maculatum (Sik), 
Butler : javanicum, Guér. 

Family Polydesmide. 
Polydesmus, Lutr.—depressus , siigma (Mad.), Fuor 
Family Julide. 
Julus, Linn.—fuscus, crassus, indicus, Linn.: carnifex (Mad), 
‘abr.: malabaricus, spinicaudus (Mal.), Duss 
nitens, Mur, 

Spirobolus, Brandt.—punctulatus (Cal.), Newp. 

Spirostreptus, Brandt —nigrolabiatus (Mad.), maculatus (Cal.), 
cinctatus (Mad.), Newp. 

Lysiopetalum, Brandt,—Hardwickei (Nep.), Gray. 
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The Kedara-khanda. 

In a previous chapter* we have given a gencral sketch of the 
principal races of men inhabiting the Himé- 
laya-Tibetan region. We have shown how 
their distribution, their character and their habits have all been 
affected by the physical circumstances of the country in which they 
live ; how physical unfitness has retarded the diffusion of particular 
races, and how physical adaptation has encouraged it. The opera- 
tion of these general laws is well exhibited in Kumaon and Garh- 
wal. Here the entire tract between the snowy range and the plains 
of Hindust&n is in its main physical characteristics Indian. The 
country which lies between the snowy range and the ghat-range or 
water-parting is on the other hand entirely Tibetan in its character. 
These statements are more especially true of the inhabited portions of 
the two regions. The mass of the population of the first-named 
tract is found in the valleys and the lower slopes of the mountains 
below an elevation of 6,000 feet. Here the climate is thoroughly 
Indian ; a well-marked winter, almost entirely without snow, is fol- 
lowed by a summer of nearly tropical heat that is further succeed- 
ed by a season of periodical rain. The vegetation is semi-tropical 
in its character and the common agricultural productions are those 
of the plains of northern India. In the valleys beyond the snowy 
range, the Bhot of the inhabitants of the lower hills, we find 


_ _ *In this chapter it is intended to give only the general ethnography, reserv~ 
‘ag census end caste details and folk-lore for the notices of each district given 
hereafter. So far as possible matters affecting the Kumaon Himalaya will alone 
be noticed, but much concerning other portivus of the great range must be inci- 
dentally mentioned, for which the fuller explanation may be obtained by following 
up the references given in the foot-notes. * Chapter I., Vol. L 
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ourselves under altogether different conditions. The heavy falls of 
snow in the winter months give to the climate at that season an 
even more than Tibetan rigour, The summer is always temperate 
and the periodical rains fall only as moderate showers. The vege- 
tation is scanty and sub-arctic in its character and the late spring 
and early autumn restrict agricultural operations to one precarious 
summer crop of a few of the hardier products of northern countries. 
Precisely then as the climatal conditions of the Himélaya approach 
those of India on the one hand or of Tibet on the other, so do we 
find that the Hindu or the Tibetan element prevails among its 
inhabitants. 
In considering the origin and position of the races inhabiting 
Khasas. Hhotes Im- the Himalaya between the Tons and the 
migrants. Sarda, it will be necessary to discuss the an- 
cient geography, history and ethnography of the tract, for the ma- 
terials for these really separate studies are one and the same and it 
would lead to much useless repetition to separate them so as to make 
each intelligible by itself. We shall therefore in the following pages 
combine all that we have been able to gather regarding the early 
history, geography and ethnography of the Kumaon Himalaya, and 
although it may take us into what at first sight may appear to be 
matters unconnected with our subject, a little reflection will show 
that where the materials for positive deductions are wanting, we can 
only arrive at some certainty by establishing negative propositions. 
The Himalaya of these provinces is not an isolated tract separated 
from the rest of the Himalaya to the west or from India on the 
south by such physical or ethnographical boundaries as would give 
it a peculiar character and would lead to a well-marked local history. 
On the contrary though, as we shall see, it has a local medieval and 
modern history, its earlier history must be looked for in the notices 
that we possess regarding the western Himflaya as a whole, and it 
is only after a careful and comprehensive view of those notices that 
we can arrive even at the negative conclusions which are all that we 
can expect to establish in the present state of our knowledge. It is 
still, however, of some advantage to show that many of the existing 
theories regarding the origin of the people of these hills are devoid 
of foundations in fact and are otherwise impossible, We shall en- 
deavour, therefore, to trace out every reference to this section of 
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the Himalaya and thus afford indications which in the absence of 
more precise information will enable us to form some conception of 
its position in history. We hope that it is hardly necessary form- 
ally to deprecate the criticism of those who have the inestimable 
advantage of access to great libraries and the society of the learned. 
The following pages simply profess to be suggestive notes on a 
comparatively virgin field in Indian archeology and are the fruit 
of the leisure minutes, we may say, of an unusually laborious In- 
dian official life. We shall leave to those most competent to decide 
the ultimate value of the results of our researches into Kumaon 
history ; but, in any case,w e believe that we have added something 
of permanent value to existing knowledge and leave to others the 
task of completing the work. The Hindu writers, though profess- 
ing to give in many cases the geography and history of the coun- 
tries known to them, have with an universal persistence disfigured 
their accounts with the most puerile and groundless stories and 
have so mingled truth and fiction that it is difficult in any case and 
impossible in most cases to distinguish facts from fables. With the 
exception of the Kashmir chronicles we are not aware of any writing 
that deserves to be called an historical composition, but none the 
less is it necessary to consult these records and endeavour to collect 
from them the historical indications that they still assuredly possess, 


The great mass of the population in Kumaon and Garhwil pro- 
fess a belief little differing from the orthodox Hinduism of the 
plains. The existing inhabitants belong to the Khasa or Khasiya 
race and speak a dialect of Hindi akin to the language of the Hin- 
dus of Réjputana. All their feelings and prejudices are so strongly 
imbued with the peculiar spirit of Hinduism that althongh their 
social habits and religious belief are often repugnant to those who 
strictly observe the orthodox ceremonial usages of Hinduism, it is 
impossible for any one that knows them to consider the Khasas to 
be other than Hindus. There are several facts connected with 
their history that show, whatever their origin may have been, the 
Khasas have for centuries been under the influence of the Brah- 
manical priesthood. The shrines of Kedar and Badari are both 
within Garhwé4l and from time immemorial have been visited by 
crowds of pilgrims from all parts of India, whose enthusiasm for 
Hinduism must have acted on the hill men brought ints ogmnection 
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with them as guides and purveyors. Again, many of these pilgrims 
took up their residence in the hills and leavened the manners and 
observances of the rough indigenous population. Many other im- 
migrants arrived to take service amongst the petty princes of the 
hills or to receive their daughters in marriage, and thus we find a 
considerable sprinkling of families all through these hills who con- 
sider themselves one with the various castes in the plains whose 
tribal name they bear. To the north in the inter-alpine valleys of 
Bhot, we have a tribe of decided Tibetan origin and whose affinities 
are found in the trans-Himalayan tribes of Hundes. They are known 
as Bhotiyas by the people of the lower hills, who in turn are desig- 
nated Khasiyas by the Bhotiyas, whilst the people of the adjoining 
portion of Tibét are known as Hunas or Huniyas. In addition to 
the tribes already enumerated there are the Rajis or Rajyas, the 
modern representatives of the Rajya-Kiraétas and the Tharus and 
Bhuksas of the Tarai lowlands and traces of the Nagas and Sakas, 
whilst others contend that we have here also old Baktrian (Yavana) 
colonies. For our present purpose it is only necessary to observe 
that there are, at the present day, three great divisions of the popu- 
lation, the immigrants from the plains, the Khasas and Bhotas. 
With regard to the first division we shall reserve the detailed ex- 
amination of their individual claims to the local accounts of each 
district which will follow hereafter. Here we shall endeavour to 
ascertain who these Khasas, Bhotas, Hunas, Sakas, Yavanas, Né- 
gas, and Raijya-Kiritas were and what was their position with re- 
gard to the neighbouring tribes, a study that will necessarily lead 
us to consider the general history of ancient India wherever these 
names occur and much that might appear foreign to our purpose, 
but which bears materially on the conclusions to which we shall 
eventually arrive. 


It is not often that the Hindu writers tell us much that we can 
depend upon regarding the peoples of ancient India, yet it may be 
gathered from them that at a very early period, the compilers of the 
sacred books possessed a considerable knowledge of the geography 
of these mountains. This knowledge, though 
veiled in the later works by a cloud of silly 
legends, is none the less real and, when stripped of the marvellous, 
can be verified, at the present day. In Vaidik times, when the 
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elements were worshipped, when the primal manifestations of 
nature absorbed the devotion of the Aryan immigrants, the noble 
range of the Himélaya fitly called ‘ the abode of snow,’ was looked 
on as the home of the storm-god, the mother of rivers, the haunt 
of fierce wild beasts and more fierce wild men. It then received 
the homage justly due to it as the greatest and most formidable of 
all the mountain systems that the Aryans had met with and was 
finally declared to be the home of the gods. From the earliest 
ages, the great, the good, and the learned have sought its peacefu] 
valleys to enjoy nearer communion with the deity. In the manuals 
of the later Paurdnik records we find almost every hill and river 
reverently and lovingly described and dedicated to some one or 
other of the members of the great pantheon. Legends of the gods 
and saints and holy men adorn the story of each peak and pool and 
waterfall and give that realistic turn to the teaching of the earlier 
priesthood which appears to have been peculiarly adapted to the 
Hindu mind. ‘“ He who thinks! of Himachal, though he should 
not behold him, is greater than he who performs all worship in 
Kashi. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee of 
the glories of Himfchal. As the dew is dried up by the morning 
sun, 60 are the sins of mankind by the sight of Himachal.” 


The sources of our inforrnation may be thus briefly indicated: — 
Wispscaei trsnctie First the Vaidik records. Max Miiller as- 
signs a date between 1200 and 1000 B.C. to 

the older hymns of the Rig-Veda ;* Haug places their composition 
between 2400 and 2000 B.C.; and Duncker states that the im- 
migration of the Aryas took place about 2000 B.C., and the origin 
of the oldest songs of the Veda cannot, therefore, be considered 
earlier than the sixteenth century before Christ. For the songs of 
the Mantra period containing the later hymns Max Miiller gives 
1000 and 800 B.C. as the date of their composition, whilst Haug 
and others place them between 2000 and 1400 B.C. The works of 
Miiller’s Bréhmana period include the Br&ihmanas, Upanishads, 
Aranyakas, and similar writings chiefly expository of those of the 
preceding period which are included in the Sanhitas or collections 
of the four Vedas. To the Sutra period are assigned the six Veddngas 


‘From the Mdnasa-khanda of the Skanda Puréun in Sir Jobo Strachey's 
notes, to which also [ am indebted for a paraphrase of 4 portion. 9 See Hist. 
Anc, Sans, Lit.: Duncker, Hist. Ant. IV, 30, 
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or branches of Vaidik exegesis and the Sutras or redactions of 
the ancient Sékhds containing aphorisms relating to sacrificial and 
domestic duties and the like. These last belong to the Smriti or 
traditional class. The epic poems or Itihisas form the second divi- 
sion and are represented by the Mabibhfrata’ and the Rémé- 
yana. To the third division and latest in point of time belong the 
Purfnas and their continuations to the present day, including the 
local collections of legends regarding the lives of the saints, the holy 
places and the miracles performed there. From the earlier Vaidik 
records we learn that the Aryas came from Central Asia and 
established themselves on either bank of the Indus. The greater 
number of the hymns of the Rig-Veda refer to this period of the 
Aryan history and distinguish between the immigrants and the 
aborigines. To the latter they give the generic name of Dasyn, 
which subsequently included the non-Aryan tribes as well as those 
of Aryan descerit who separated from Aryan practices in matters of 
religion and polity. The later Vaidik records indicate the gradual 
advance of the Aryas to the south-east until we find them in the 
Itihdsa or epic period occupying the whole of the upper Duéb. 


The geographical indications in the Rig-Veda are of the most 
meagre description and consist of the enu- 
meration of certain rivers in the celebrated 
‘hymn to the rivers’ and the names of a few tribes and countries. 
The rivers named show that the Aryas were then living in the tract 
between the Indus and the Satlaj and were not well acquainted with 
the region between the latter river and the Ganges. The rivers 
Ganges and Drishadvati or Kaggar are named but once, the Saras- 
vati and Jumna are only mentioned a few times, but the Sindhu or 
Indus is frequently referred to and to it as ‘the most copious of 
streams’ the river-hymn isthe passed. In one verse, the other 
rivers are asked to received this hymn :—“ Receive my hymna, O 
Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sutudri, along with the Parushni : listen, 


1 As to the date of this work, sce Gazettcer, II., GO, nete. That the principal 
part of the Mahabharata belongs to a period previous to the politied! ascendancy of 
Buddhism had been proved by Professor Lassen ; Miller's History above quoted, 
p. 62. The archaic portions of the Mah4bhirata may be cartier than some of the 
worke of the Smriti class and the older portions of the Vishnu Purana may be 
earlier than portions of the Raméyana, but still the general statement given above 
is correct. ? Etude aur la géographie et les populations primitives du nord- 
ouest de I’Inde d’aprés les Hymnes Veédiques, by M. V. de Saint-Martin. Paris, 
1860, Muir’s Sansh. Texts, il. 341, 353, 
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O Maradvriha along with the Asikni and Vitasta ; O Arjikiyé along 
with the Sushoma.” In the succeeding verse the Rasa, Sveti, Kub- 
hi, Gomati, and Krumu are mentioned as tributaries of the Indus. 
The Sutudri is the Satlaj : the Parushni is the Iravati or Ravi: the 
Marudvriha is the Chinab after its confluence with the Jhelam : the 
Asikni is the Acesines or Chinib, and the Vitasta is the Hydaspes or 
Jhelam. The names Arjikfyé and Sushoma signify, according to 
Lassen, vessels used in the preparation of the Soma juice and are 
not the names of rivers. The Kubha is the Kophenes or Kéhul 
river, the Krumu and Gomati being the Kuram and Gomal rivers. 
The Sveti is the Swat river and the Rasa appears to be some other 
affluent of the Kabul river. The earliest seat of the Aryas in India 
is therefore the lower Kabul valley and the adjoining tract along 
the Indus, a place of which we shall have much to say hereafter. 
The knowledge ef the Himdlaya is confined to certain allusions to 
winter : thus in the Rig-Veda we have! the prayer :—“ May we re- 
Joice living a hundred winters (satahimdéh) with vigorous offspring.” 
In the Atharva-Veda the following passages occur :—‘‘ He whose 
greatness these snowy mountains (Aimavanto) and the sea with the 
acrial river declare.” ‘ May thy mountains be snowy (himavanto), 
O carth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” Again in the same work 
the medicinal plant kushtha is.said to be produced to the north of 
the Himavat and to be carried thence to the east. In the Aitareya- 
Bréhmana the Uttara Kurus are referred to thus :—“ Wherefore in 
this northern region all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat 
(called) the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras are consecrated 
to glorious rule.” In a passage of the Kaushitaki-Bréhmana’ it is 
written :—“ Pathyé Svasti (a goddess) knew the northern region. 
Now Pathy&é Svasti is Vach (the oe of speech). Hence in the 
northern region speech is better known and better spoken and it is 
to the north that men go to learnt each : men listen to the instruc- 
tions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, ‘he says (so 
and so),’ for that is renowned as the region of speech.” On this the 
PUnOn ster remarks :—“ Language is better understood and spo- 
ken’: for Sarasvati is spoken of (as having her abode) in Kashmir, 


and in the hermitage of Badarika (Badrinath in Garhwal) the sound 


bere of the Kanshitaké 
‘ Ibid, p. 323. 2 Written by Sankhayana for mem eres tn, 


Sikha : sea aiiler, Anc. Sansk. Lit., 180, 346: Weber, 
Su. 
39 
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of the Vedas is heard.” So also Lassen :—“ An account is to be 
found in an ancient record, according to which the Sanskrit had 
been preserved in greater purity in the northern countries than 
elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the sources of the Ganges, 
are specified by the commentator as such regions. This is, however, 
not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces of India there 
were then fundamental differences in the sacred language.” The 
medical treatise of Charaka makes the physician Bharadvéja a disci- 
ple of Indra and assigns to the neighbourhood of the HimAlaya that 
gathering of sages out of which came the instruction of Bharadvaja 
by Indra. The treatise referred to has, according to Weber,' 
“rather high pretensions to antiquity ; ; its prose here and there re- 
minds us of the style of the Srauta-sutras.” From the later Vaidik 
records, therefore, we learn that as early as several centuries before 
the Christian era the shrine of Badari was celebrated as a seat of 
learning and as the abode of holy men. 
We next turn to the names of the peoples known to the Vaidik 
te ant daeceens writers. Ina verse of the Rig-Veda Visvi- 
mitra asks :— What are thy cows doing 
amongst the Kikatas? They yield no milk for oblations and they 
heat no firo,” implying that they were a people who knew not Aryan 
rites. Again in the Atharva-Veda, in an invocation to Takman, 
the personification of itch, as Chachak Devi is now of small-pox, it 
is said ‘that his abode was among the Mujavats and Mahavrishas. As 
soon as born he sojourned amongst the Bahlikas, and he is here de- 
sired to depart to the Gandharis, Mujavats, Angas, and Magadhas. 
The Kikatas are elsewhere explained to be one with the Magadhas 
or people of Behar. The Bahlikas are the people of Balkh ; Gan- 
dhara is the tract around Peshawar, and the Mujavats are elsewhere 
explained* to be a mountain tribe of the north-west frontier. In 
the Brihmanas, the name ‘ B&hika’ is applied to the tribes of the 
Panjab generally; and it would appear that they as well as the Kam- 
bojas, a frontier tribe to the north-west, spoke a dialect of Sanskrit 
for Panini, in his grammar, explains the dialectic differences be- 
tween the speech of the Aryas and that of the Bahikas and Yaska 
those between the Aryan speech and the language of the Kambojas. 
There is also evidence’ to show that the people of Gandhara were 10 
* Abid, p. 208. *In the Mahébhérata. 3 Muir, II., 353. 
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the habit of holding intercourse and contracting alliances with the 
Aryas. From these indications Muir argues that :—“ Although in 
individual passages of the Mahébhirata hatred and contempt are 
expressed in reference to the tribes living along the Indus and its 
five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being re- 
garded as of non-Indian origin.” * * * “The Indians distinguish 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Indus and the Hindu Kush into two classes: first those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and somo of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandhiras, are in their estimation Indians; ..... 
but with the exception of the Kashmiras and some less known races 
thesc Indians are not of the genuine sort : the gencral freedom of 
their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” And Weber! 
similarly remarks :—“ The north-western tribes retained their an- 
cient customs which the other tribes who migrated to the east had 
at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from the in- 
fluence of hierarchy and of caste which arose amonget the latter as a 
consequence of their residence amongst people of alien origin (the 
aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 
Aryas obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom 
and caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as re- 
negades, instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandon- 
ed their own original institutions.” Thus we have three classes of 
inhabitants in Upper India, that branch of the Aryas to whom the 
composition of the Vedas is to be attributed ; their brethren in race 
and language who did not follow them in the development of their 
religious system and the aboriginal tribes.? 


The question remains as to who were Aryas and who were 
Dasyus. The primitive meaning of the word 

A d Dasyus. ; . . 
Sees Pe ‘Arya’ is still a subject of discussion. 


Some trace it throughout the Indo-European region in the ‘ Airya’ 
of the ancient books of Persia ; in the name ‘ Ariana’ applied to the 


1 Quoted from ibid., 354. 2It may be well to notice here in what respect 
the tribes not belonging to the four classes, such as the Bahikas and Khasas, 
offended the prejudices of the twice-born. One of the oharges brought againet 
them is the boldness and unchastity of their women, “ who sang and danced in 
public, drunk and undressed, wearing garlands and perfumed with unguents. 
Another charge is that they had no Veda, no Vailik ceremony and uo sacrifice. 
Again, a Brahman then becomes a Kshaitriya, a Vaisya or & Sudra, and eventually 
abarber. The aboriginal tribes would alec seem to have been in the habit of 
burying their dead. Muir, IL, 412, 482. 3 Van den Gheyn. Le nom 
primitif des Aryas. Vrécis Historiques, 1880. 
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tract comprising Herft, Afghdnistin, Khorasin, and Biluchistén ,. 
in the namo ‘ Aryaka’ (Irak) ; in the word ‘ Ariya’ in the inscrip- 
tions of the Achemenides; in the name ‘ Iran’ in those of the Sassa- 
nides ; in the ‘ Arioi’ (Ossetes) of the Caucasus; in ‘ Argeia,’ an: old 
name of Greece ; in the name ‘ Hermann’ (Arminius) in Germany ; 
and even in ‘ Erin,’ the old name of Ireixnd. The meaning attach- 
ed to the word in the earlier hymns of the Hig- Veda appears, how- 
ever, to be ‘ light-coloured,’ ‘pale,’ ‘white,’ as compared with the 
Dasyus or black Antocthones. Gradually as the Aryan forces ad- 
vanced the word carries with it the meaning of free, noble, brave, 
masterfui, wise, a3 opposed to the enslaved, debascd, and ignorant 
Dasyus, and here we find the white-faced immigrants’ called collec- 
tively the Aryan ‘ varna,’ or ‘ colour’, a word which is to-day trans- 
lated by caste (baran). The Greeks also knew of this contrast be- 
tween the dark and light coloured races of India, for Ktesias records* 
that the Indians were white and black, and that he himself had seen 
several of the fairer race. The Dasyus are described as a black- 
akinned race who despised the rites and ceremonies of the Aryas, 
and again os goblins and demons inhabiting the forests and moun- 
tains of the frontier countries. In the Rig-Veda it is recorded? that 
Indra, “armed with the lightning and trusting in his strength, moved 
about shattering the cities of the Dasyus,” and the gods are prayed 
o “distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus :” 
“By these (succours) sabdue to the Aryas all the hostile Dasa people 
everywhere, O Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangérs who have. 
appreached and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy 
their power and vigour ‘and put them to flight.”—“ Wha delivered 
fas) from the. destroyer, from calamity ; who, O powerful (god), * 
didst avert the bolt of the D&sa from the Arya in (the land of) the 
seven streams.” — “ He who swept away the low Désa colour” (var- 
ream)—“ scattered the servile hosts of black descent” —“ conquered 
the black-skin.” Again Manu writes that those tribes which are 
without the pale of the castes, whether they speak the language of 
the Mlechchhas or of the Aryas, are called Dasyus,* and there is not 


‘Muir, Sans. Texts, II. 360: ‘hatui dasyin pra dryum vurnam dvat;’ slaying the 
Dasyus he protected ‘the Aryan colour.’ ? M’Crindle’s Ktesiag, p. 13. 
3 Muir, /. ¢., 358. ‘The Dasyus had chiefs over each tribe, several of whom 
are named. They lived incities, were intclligent and knew the lav, but did not 
adopt the Brahmanic ritual, eepecially the complicated system of eacrifice requir- 
ing the aid and presence of scveral pricsts. See Muir, IL, passin. 
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wanting evidence to show that some of the opponents of the ortho- 
dox immigrants to whom we owe the Vedas were of their own 
colour or caste. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda we have addresses 
to Indra implying the existence of Aryan foes os well as Dasyus:— 
“Do thou, heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes (our) Déga 
and our Arya enemies” —‘‘ May we, associated with thee, the mighty 
one, overcome both Disa and Arya through thy etfectual energy” — 
“ Whatever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight agninst 
us, let these eremies be easily subdued by us.” The Aryan tribes, 
we further learn, were divided into clans, each under its own Raja, 
and the newcomers pressed on the old settlers and fought with them. 
A formidable coalition of the Bharatas and others whose family 
priest was Visvamitra attacked the Tritsus on the Sarasvati, whose 
spiritual guides belonged to the family of Vasishtha, and we have 
the prayers of both priests invoking the aid of Indra in the coming 
battle. The Bharatas were defeated and the song of victory of 
Vasishtha shows us that the enemies against which his side fought 
were Aryas. In the Aitariya-Brahmana, the author, after quoting a 
saying of Visvamitra, adds—‘ Must of the Dasyus are descended 
from Visvamitra.” Thus we see how certain Aryas who did not 
follow the orthodox guides became classed with the aborigines, and 
thus arises one source of the great confusion observed in the later 
ethnology. The system existing on earth was also transferred to the 
sphere of tue gods, and here we find the Dasyu race represented by 
the Rakshasas, Dinavas and Daityas, sometimes the rebellious sub- 
jects and sometimes the slaves! of the deities. It is in the later re- 
cords that most details are given, but before proceeding further we 
will note the route by which the Aryas passed into Upper India, 
So late as 1840, Professor Benfey argued that most probably the 
Aryas dwelt for some time in little Tibet, near the sources of the 
Indus, before passing into India, and that the route adopted by them 
was through the passes along the Kumaon and Garhwél frontier to 
Indraprastha. In this view he was supported by Professor Weber 
as the only one consistent with the materials at their disposal. On 
reading through the Rig-Veda, however, both these eminent scho- 
lars abandoned this position and agrecd in the result now generally 
accepted, that the Aryan tribes moved from Baktria into India by 


' Dasyu is connected with désa in the sense of ‘slave’; Muir, 11, 367. 
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the Hindu Kush through the Kabul valley and across the Indus’ to 


the Sarasvati, the route that has been taken in every successive great 
invasion of India. 


From the Sarasvati, the Aryas pressed on and occupied the 


; upper Duab, and it is here we find them in 
pheee peri a Itihdsa period, when the Mahébhérats 
was written. The Uttara Kurus aro now mentioned as living in 
Hari Varsha, as a people whom no ono attempts to conquer and 
their country as the home of primitive customs. Jn describing the 
condition of the southern Kurus it is said that “ they vied in happi- 
ness with the northern Kurus.” In the Rimfyana, it is recorded 
that the Uttara Kurus are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy 
and undecaying. In their country there is neither cold nor heat, 
nor decrepitude, nor discasc, nor grief, nor ‘ear, nor rain, nor sun, 
a description which has been localised in Kumaon, but here agrees 
better with the tract to the north of the Kashmir valley. Lassen 
remarks that though the country of Harivarsha belongs to the re- 
gion of mythical geography, the existence of the Uttara Kurus has a 
basis of geographical fact from (1) the way the country is mentioned 


1 Ibid., 308,337. Lacsen writcs:—“ The diftusion of the Aryas towards the 
south, poiats to the conolusion that they came frum the north-west from the 
country north of the Vindhyas, probably from the reg on bordering on the Jumna 
and the eastern partof the Panjab. Their extension to the east between tbo 
Himfélaya and the Vindhya also indicates the same countries as their earlier 
scats. We find, morcover, evident traces of the Aryas in their advance from the 
north-weat, having severcd asunder the earlier population of Hindustan and 
driven one portion of it towards the northern and another portion towards the 
southern hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Aryas themselvce wero the 
earlice inhabitants who were pusbed aside: for the inhabitants of the Dakhin, 
like those of the Vindbyan range, appcar always as the weakcr or retiring party, 
who were driven back by the Aryas. We cannot ascribe to the non-Aryan 
tribes the power of having forced themecives forward through the midet of an 
earlier Aryan population to the seats which they eventually occupied in the 
centre of the country; but, on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their 
having been originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later 
period and of their having once occupied an extensive territory.” Again, he 
writes:—* There is ouly one route by which we can imagine the Aryan Indians 
to have immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjéb and 
they must have reached the Panjéb through western Kébulistan. The road lead- 
ing from the coiniry on the Oxus into castern Kébuliatan and the valley of thie 
Panjkora or into the upper valley of the Indus, or from Gilgit over the lofty 
plateau of Deotsu down on Kashwir, roale now known to usas the roughest 
and inoat difficu!t that exiat and do nt appear to have been ever much or fre~ 
qnentty used as lines of communication We can only imagine the small tribes 
of the Daradas to have come by the second route from the northern side of the 
Hindu Kush into their elevated valleys, but we cannot suppose the mass of the 
Aryas to have reached Inlia by this road. All the important expeditions of 
nations or armies which are known to us have procceded through the western 

asses of the Hinda Kush, and if we suppose the Aryan Indians to have come into 


ndia a Baktria, this ia thc only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.’ 
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in the Vedas ; (2) its existence in historical times! as a real coun- 
try, and (3) its being referred to as the home of primitive cus- 


toms. 

As regards the frontier tribes, the Mahdbhfrata mentions the 
conquest by the Pandavas of “ the Utsavasankatas, seven tribes of 
Dasyus, inhabiting the mountains.” Again, “ Pikasdsani conquered 
the Daradas with the Kambojas and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the farthest K&mbojas and the northern Rishikas.” More- 
uver, Saineya, the charloteer of Krishna, is said to have “made the 
beautiful earth a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands 
of Kambojas, Sakas, Savaras, Kirdtas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. 
The earth was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded 
heads of the Dasyus,” clearly intimnating that the word ‘ Dasyu’ is 
here a generic term denoting the whole of the tribes who are previous! y 
mentioned in this passage. The same record affirms their connec- 
tion with the Aryas in the verses :—“ These tribes of Kshattriyas, 
viz., Sakas, Yavanas, K4mbojas, Dniviras, &c., have become Vrisha- 
las from seeing no Brahmans.” This statement is repeated subse- 
quently with the addition of the Mekalas, Litas, Konvasiras, Saun- 
dikas, Darvas, Chauras, Savaras, Barbaras and Kirdtas. Again the 
Yavanas are said to be descendants of Turvasu, the Vaibhojas to be 
sprung from Druhyu, and the Mlechchha tribes from Anu. The 
Mah4bhérata thus not only uses the word ‘ Dasyu’ as a generic term 
for the border tribes, but also makes these tribes to belong to the. 
Kshattriya or warrior race. How it came to pass that these Kshat- 
triyas lost their Aryan status is thus related :—“ Satyavrata was 
degraded to the condition of a Chandala or outcast and called Tri- 
sanku on account of three sins (tri-sanku) of (1) killing a cow, (2) 
displeasing his father, and (3) eating flesh not properly consecrated. 
But on his repentance and feeding the family of Visvamitra during 
a twelve years’ drought, he was transported to heaven. His des- 
cendant Bihu was vanquished by the tribes of Haihayas and 


1 Ptolemy describes Serika or China as surrounded by mountain raugese. the 
Annibian, Auxacian, Asmirean, Kasian, Thagurian, Eniodus and another culled 
Ottorokorrz, au! places the Ottor:korre southcromost +° aij ner the Kmodian 
and Serikan mountains. It was doubtices from the ancient legend quvict in the 
text that the Greeks derived their idea of the Hyperb: rena, the people who 
lived a thousand ycars, a long end happy life, free from disease and carc Ip @ 
land all paradise: ece McCrindle’s Aucicnt Ludia, 24, 77. 
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Télajhangas' and died in exile. To him a posthumous son named Saya- 
ra was born, who nearly exterminated the Haihayas and would have 
also destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Pfradas and Pahla- 
vas, had they not applied to their family-priest, Vasishtha, for pro- 
tection. The priest desired Sagara to refrain from the slaughter of 
those who were as good as dead, for he had compelled the tribes to 
abandon the duties of their caste and all association with tho twice- 
born, and Sagara thereon jmposed on them peculiar distinguishing 
marks. He made the Yava.as shive the'r heads entirely, the Sa- 
kas to shave the upper half of their heads, the Paéradas to wear their 
hair long, and the Pahlavas to let their beards grow. He deprived 
them of all religious rites and thus abandoned by Brahmans, they 
became Mlechchhas.’”* This instructive legend shows us that the 
writers of the Itihasa and early Pauranik periods believed that these 
tribes had a common origin with themselves, though, as Muir' shows, 
“they, at the same time, erroneously imagined that these tribes had 
fallen away from Brahmanical institutions : thus assigning to their 
own polity an antiquity to which it could in reality lay no claim.” 
In another passage of the Mah&bhérata we have the statement 
that “in the region where these five rivers (Panchnad, Panjab) flow 
after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahikas called Arattas. 
* * The name of the country is Aratta ; the water of it is called 
Bé&hika, there dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajé- 
pati. They have no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. 
The gods do not eat the food offered by servile (ddésamiydndm) Vrit- 
yas. The Prasthalas, Madras, Gandhéras, Arattas, Khasas, Vasitis 
and Sindhusauviras are nearly all very contemptible.” Here we 
have the Khasas associated with the tribes of the Panjab, which 
would show a more westerly location than Kum on. 


The same record shows us that around Hastin4pur,‘ the seat of 
the Pandu rdj, were Dasyus variously known 
as Asuras, Daityas, Bhillas, Rakshasas and 


1 Acsisted by the Sekes, Yavanas, Ké. bojas, Péradas and Pahlavas, accord- 
ing to the Vayu Purana, Wilson, VIII., 290. 2 Wilson, VIII., 294, who notes 
that the Greeks commonly shaved a portion of the head ; but it is doubtful whether 
they ever shaved the head cumpletcly. The Skythians ahave the fore part of the 
head, gathering the hair at the back into a long tail, as do the Chinese. The 
mountaineers of the Himalaya shawe the crown of thé head, as do the people of 
Kafirietan, with the exception of a single tuft. It is doubtful who the Para las 
are, except the ancestors of the Brahuis may be assigned to them, an‘l then the 
Pahiavas will be the Parthians. 31. 438. 4in the Meerut district, 


Nagas >« the Jumna. 
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Nigas. The great Khandava forest in the valley of the Jumna near 
Indraprastha or old Dehli was occupied by the N&gas under their 
king Takshaka, who were expelled by fire and driven to take refuge 
in the hills. The Aryas continued their progress and preceded by 
Agni, the god of fire, occupied the whole country as far as the Sadé- 
nira or Gandak. We also read that Arjuna during his exile visited 
the holy places and at Hardwér met Ulupi, the daughter of the Néga 
Raja Vasuki, whom he espoused. The same record gives a brilliant 
description of the city of the Naga Raja, that it “ contained two 
thousand krores of serpent inhabitants ; and the wives of all those 
serpents were of consummate beauty. And the city contained more 
jewels than any person in the world has ever seen, and there was a 
lake there which contained the water of life and in which all the 
serpents used to bathe.” Throughout the Mahdbhirata the Himé- 
laya is considered holy ground, the well-loved home of the gods, 
where there were many places of pilgrimage (tirthas). 


After the destruction of Dwaraka, when the Pandavas were told 
Péndavas retire to the by Vytsa that their power had departed and 
Himélaye. that they should now think of heaven alone, 
it was to the Himdlaya that they retired. Placing Parikshit on the 
throne of Hastinipur and Yuyutsu in Indraprastha, “ Yudhishthira 
then took off his earrings and necklace and all the jewels from his 
fingers and arms and all his royal raiment : and he and‘his brethren, 
and their wife Draupadi, clothed themselves after the manner of 
devotees in vestments made of the bark of trees. And the five 
brethren threw the fire of their domestic sacrifices and cookery into 
the Ganges and went forth from the city following each other. 
First walked Yudhishthira, then Bhima, then Arjuna, then Nakula, 
then Sahdeva, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they went 
through the country of Banga toward the rising of the sun; and 
after passing through many lands they reached the Himflaya moun- 
tain, and there they died one after the other and were transported 
to the heaven of Indra.” From Kurméchal in the extreme east 
near the Kili to Jamnotri and the Din the wanderings of the Pan- 
davas are noted by some rock or stream commemorating some 
exploit or calling to mind some scene in the story of their travels. 
At Deo Dhira, the grey granite boulders near the crest of the ridgo 
are said to have been thrown there in sport by the Pandavas. Close 
36 
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to the temple of Devi in the same place are two large boulders, the 
uppermost of which, called ‘ Ran-sila,’ is cleft right through the 
centre by a deep fresh-looking fissure, at right angles to which there 
is a similar rift in the lower rock, A smaller boulder on the top is 
said to have been the weapon by which Bhima Sena produced these 
fissures and the print of his five fingers is still pointed out. Ran-sila 
itself is marked with the lines for carrying on the gambling game 
of pachist which even in their wanderings the Péndavas could not 
abandon. They are also the reputed founders of the five temples to 
Siva as Kedareswar and did penance at Pandukeswar close to 
Badarinéth. All along the course of the sacred river are pools and 
streams, temples and rocks, sacred to the Pandavas and across the 
Ganges in Tihri, the course of the Jumna is in a lesser degree 
consecrated to their memory. At Bhimghora above Hardwar the 
ptiests show the imprint of the hoofs of Bhima’s hoarse, and they say 
that Drona, the preceptor.of the Pandavas, resided in the eastern 


portion of the valley of Dehra Din, the Drona-ka-asrama of the 
Kedara-khanda. 


The law-book of the Manavas is clearly in its present form the 
outcome of many hands at various times, 
but will be more conveniently referred to 
under. the received title ‘Manu.’ It is still the great authority 
on the systematic ethnography and cosmogony of the Hindas, 
and affords us further evidenca of the existence of the belief 
that the majority of the border tribes were regarded as of the same 
stock as the Aryas, but degraded members of it. It tells us that 
the references made in the Sh4stras to castes other than the four is 
merely “for the sake of convenience and conformity to common 
usage.” Even the very lowest classes, such as the Nishidas and 
Chiandalas; are derived from the miscegenation of the four castes. 
Like the authors of the Mahabharata, Manu affirms that the Kshat- 
triya tribes of Paundrakas, Odras, Draviras, Kémbojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kirétas, Daradas, and Khasas, 
became Vrishalas or outcasts from the extinction of sacred rites and 
from having no intercourse with Brahmans. Further, as already 
noticed, he declares that “all the tribes which by loss of sacred rites 
and the like have become outcasts from the pale of the four castes, 
whether they speak the language of the Mlechchhas or of the Aryas, 


Manu. 
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ere called Dasyus.” Here we have again the conneeting link be- 
tween the earlier and the later records and the natural explanation 
of the entire phenomena. Asin Africa, at the present day, the 
tribes converted to Islam, leaving behind them their heathen prae- 
tices, look with contempt and even hatred on their brethren in race 
who adhere to paganism, so tle Aryas despised those of their race 
who remained content with the primitive belief which was once their 
common property and refused to accept the sacerdotal innovations, 
or who being of non-Aryan descent declined to accept the Brah- 
manical creed. The terms of abuse used towards these tribes by the 
priestly writers prove nothing more than the existence of the ‘ odium 
theologicum’ which has burned fiercely in all climes and countries 
from the earliest dawn of history to the present day. The preced- 
ing extracts show that even in the most orthodox writings the Kha- 
sas are looked on more as heretical members of the great Aryan 
family than as outcast aborigines, and that from a very early period 
they have been recognised as an important tribe in Upper India. 
According to the Mah4bhérata, Krishna visited the hermitage 
o: Upamanyn in the Himélaya, where “ the 
mongoose sports ina triendly fashion with 
snakes and tigers withdeer.” He also visited the Pandavas in their 
exile and is said-to have himself, in company with Arjuna, lived u 
considerable time in Badari. Arjuna as. Nara and Krishna as Ni- 
rayana “mounted on the chariot of righteousness, performed an 
undecaying penance on the mountain Gandhamadana.” There they 
were visited by the sage Narada, who “ descended rapidly from the 
sky to the spacious Badari. There He saw the ancient gods, the two 
most excellent Rishis,”’ and there he remained with them for a thou- 
sand years. Again it is said that the Chakravarti Réja Dambhod- 
bhava, having an overweening conceit of his own prowess, visited 
Gandhamddana (Badari group of peaks) with his army and resolved 
to overthrow the Rishis. They tried to put him off by saying that 
they were divested of all earthly passions and lived in an atmosphere 
of peace. Dambhodbhava, however, resolved to attack them, when 
Néra took a handful of straws and scattering them to the winds so 
whitened the air and so filled the eyes, ears, and noses of the men 
of Dambhodbhava’s army that they fell at Nara’s feet and sued for 
peace: referring doubtless to a snow-storm encountered by the 


Allusions to Badari. 
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invaders. In another part of the same record Krishna is thas 
addressed :—“ Formerly Krishna, thou didst roam for ten thousand 
years on Gandhamédana, where the Muni Sfyangriha was. * * 
Thou didst stand on the spacious Badari, a hundred years with thy 
arms aloft, on one foot, subsisting on air, with thy outer garments 
thrown off, emaciated, with thy veins swollen.” Badari is also 
called Siddhdsrawa, ‘the hermitage of the perfect’, “where the 
illustrious Vishnu was perfected when performing a great act of 
austerity in the form of a dwarf, when the empire of the three worlds 
had been taken away from Indra by Bali.” Tradition states that 
Rama performed austerities at Rikhikes, and his brother Lachhman 
at Tapuban, in order to wipe away the siu of slaying Ravana. The 
grammarian Vararuchi also visited the Himélaya and by propitiat- 
ing Mahddeva obtained from him the materials for his Paniniya gram- 
mar... When near his death Vararuchi again retired to Badari, and 
“throwing off this mortal coil, resumed as Pushpadanta? his seat 
among the brilliant spirits of heaven.” Gunddhya, brother of Push- 
padanta, followed his example and worshipped ‘the crescent-crested 
deity’ in his mountain home. It was here, too, that Sahasrinika, 
raja of Kausambhi, when wearied with the toils of state, spent his 
declining years in solitude and devotion.® 


We now come to the Paurdnik period and find that the legends 
concerning the Himflaya have grown with 

Paurinik period. 
wyatt st the people, and that in the later development 
of Hindu mythology they occupy a much more important place. 
There is little doubt that the story of Mount Meru, the Olympus of 
the Indian gods, was suggested by the sight of the lofty summits 
of the Himalaya crowned with perpetual snow. In the geographi- 
cal notices contained in the Purinas we have the traditional distri- 
bution of the countries and peoples then known to the compilers, 
and to their pages, amongst much that is puerile and.absurd, we 
must look for the little further nid to our researches that can be 
derived from indigenous sources. Lassen‘ writes :-—“ It is true that 
¥ Wilson, ITT, 174. 3 [bid 184: Badari is mentioned In the Pédma 
Purdna as one of the celebrated Vaishnava tirthas where bathing is particularly 
enjoined. Pushpadanta was born as Devadatta and from worshipping Mahdédeo 
was through his 1avour united with Jaya, daughter of Raja Susarma, and retired 
in hie old ago to Badari. So also in the Vamana Purdna the sacred character of 


the lings at Kedir and Badari is extolled: Jbid., VI., lyxv. 3 foid., UL, 
196. 4 Muir, LL, 397. 
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we might be tempted to discover in the superior sacredness which 
they (the Aryas) ascribe to the north, a reference, unintelligible to 
themselves, to a closer connexion-which they had formerly with the 
northern countries : for the abodes of most of the gods are placed to 
the north in and beyond the Himalaya and the holy and wonderful 
mountain of Meru is situated in the remotest regions in the sam 
direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developed in India itself and is to be derived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summit of the Himflayn glittering far and wide over the 
plains and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-lang 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloud- 
less sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily desig- 
nate the north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders ; 
while its holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression pro- 
duced upon the mind by surrounding nature. Uttara Kuru, the 
Elysium in the remotest north, may be most. properly regarded as 
an ideal picture, created by the imagination of a life of tranquil 
felicity, and not as a recollection of any early residence of the Ku- 
rus in the north. Such at least is true of the representation which 
we have of this country in the epic poems. It is, however, proba- 
ble that originally, and as late as the Vaidik era, a recollection of 
thia sort attached itself to that country, though in later times no 
trace of it has been preserved.” 


It is not difficult, therefore, to picture the Aryan immigrants 
arriving at the Ganges and sending some 
adventurous spirits to explore its sources. 
After traversing the difficult passes across the snowy range and the 
inclement table-land of Tibet, they discovered the group of moun- 
tains called Kailas! and the lakes from which flowed forth the great 
rivers to water and give life to the whole earth. The rugged gran- 
deur of the scene, the awful solitude and the trials and dangers of 
the way itself naturally suggested to an imaginative and simple 
people that they had at length rediscovered the golden land," the 


} The name Kallés seems to be of Tibetan origin which would apparently 
show that the Hindus discovered the country around Ménaserovar after it had 
tlready been occupied by a Tibetan race. 3 Hiran mays, Suvarna-bhéml. 
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true homes of their gods whom they had worshipped when appear- 
ing under milder forms as storm and fire and rain in the plains below. 
In the course of time, Brahmanical innovations caused the worship 
of Agni, Vayu or Indra, Sarya and the other Vaidik gods to give 
place to a system where the intervention of a sacerdotal caste be- 
tween the worshipper and his creator was essential. The transfer 
to thenew system of the localities already held sacred soon followed, 
and Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the triad of the new revelation, 
took possession of the Himdlaya. In place of domestic worship 
offered by individuals for individual good anc addressed to unreal 
presences, a highly ornate ritual was introduced administered by a 
consecrated class and addressed to visible types. 1t is in this later 
stage that we tind Hinduism as described in the Purénas, so late 
indeed that the worship of Brahma had already almost become ob- 
solete. In the Vedas,' “the one universal Being is of a higher 
order than a personification of attributes or elements and however 
imperfectly conceived, or unworthily described is God. In the 
Puranas, the only Supreme Being is supposed to be manifest in the 
person of Siva or Vishnu either in the way of illusion or in sport ; 
and one or other of these divinities is therefore also the cause of all 
that is—is, himself, all that exists.” The Purdnas exhibit a secta- 
rial fervour and exclusiveness not found in the Ram4yana and only 
to a qualified extent in the Mahabharata, ‘ They are no longer,” 
says Professor Wilson, ‘authorities for the Hindu helief as a whole ; 
they are special guides for separate and, sometimes, conflicting 
branches of it ; compiled for the evident purpose of promoting 
preferential or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
Siva.” 

Before proceeding further with our subject, it will be convenient 
succinctly to describe here the Purdnas which 
form the class of writings that give us the 
greatest details concerning the Himflaya. There are eighteen 
Puranas compiled at various times by different hands.’ The 
Vishnu Purina which has been translated by Professor H. H. Wilson 
and edited by Dr. F. Hall is the principal and next to the Bhigavata 


1 Wilson’s Worka, VI., xili: Gazetteer, IT., 61. ? They are the (1) Brali- 
ma, (#) Pédma, (3) Vaishnava, (4) Shaiva, (5) Bhégavaia, (6) Néradiya, (7) Markan- 
deya, @) Agneys, (0) Bhavishya, (10) Brahme Vaivarta, (11) Lainga,(12) Varéha, 
(8) 8 » (14) Vamana, (15) Kaurma, (16) Mitsya, (17) Géiuda, and (18) Brah- 
minda. 


The Purénas, 
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is still regarded as the great authority on matters connected with 
their religion by large sections of the Hindu community. Both 
are compiled in the form of a dialogue in which some person 
relates the contents in reply to the inquiries of another. In 
the extracts hereafter given from the Skénda Purina, the narrator 
is Suta,' or properly ‘= Sita’ (i. a bard or panegyrist and pupil 
of Vy&sa, the generic name for a compiler or editor), Each Purina 
is divided into khandas or books, which are again subdivided into 
chapters which often consist of mdhdtmyas or collections of local 
legends like the Manasa-khanda and Kedara-khanda of the Skénda 
Purana noticed hereafter. Regarding this latter work, Professor 
Wilson writes :—“ It is aniformly agreed that the Skanda Purdoa, 
in a colléctive form, has no existence and the fragments in the shape 
of samhitas, khandas and mdhdtmyas, which are affirmed in various 
parts of India to be portions of the Purana, present a much more 
formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense number (81,100) 
of which it is said to consist.” The mora celebrated of these por- 
tions are the KAshi-khanda, giving a description of Benares, and the 
Utkala-khanda, giving an account of the holy places in Orissa. 
Besides these there are a Himavat-khanda devoted to Nep4l, a Rewa- 
khanda, a Brahmottara-khanda and others. There are also several 
separate samhitas or collections. The mdhdtmyas are, however, the 
most numerous, and even Colonel Vans Kennedy thinks that they 
“have rather a questionable appearance.” Many of the khandas, 
such as the Kashi-khanda, are quite as local as the mdhdtmyas, 
“being legendary stories relating to the erection of certain temples 
or groups of temples and to certain lings; the interested origin of 
which renders then:, very reasonably, objects of suspicion.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson adds :—‘ In the present state of our acquaintance 
with the reputed portions of the Skanda Purina, my own views of 
their authenticity are so opposed to those entertained by Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, that instead of admitting all the samhitas and 
khandas to be genuine, { doubt if any one of them was ever a part 
of the Sk&nda Purdna.” * * “There are in all parts of Indias 
various compilations ascribed tc the Purdnas which never formed 
any portion of their contents and which, although offering, some- 
times, useful local information and valuable as preserving local 
* Wilson’s Worka, VI., xviii. 
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popular traditions, are not, in justice, to be confounded with the Pu. 
rénas so as to cause them to be charged with even more serious 
errors and anachronisms than those of which they are guilty.” The 
SkAnda and Brahmdnda' Puranas are those to which the majority of 
the modern fabrications have been attributed by their authors who 
have “ grafted personages and fictions of their own invention on a 
few hints from older authorities.” They retain the form of the 
genuine Purdna, the dialogue and many of the stories giving them 
the local colouring necessary for the particular object in view. 
“‘ Still,” as I have elsewhere said," “imperfect as they are, and 
disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of later times, the 
Purdnas with the great epic poems, are the chief amongst the few 
historical records we possess of any antiquity to assist us in com- 
piling an account of the heroic age.” 


We shall now briefly refer to the geography of the Puranas 
The fashioning of the Which commences with the chapter on cos- 
earth. mogony and is here closely connected with 
the geography of northern Kumaon and the adjoining part of Tibet. 
One account of the creation of the earth relates how Vishnu, in his 
boar incarnation, supported the earth on his tusks® as it was about 
to sink into the waters and then fixed it on the thousand heads of 
the king Ananta; whilst another likens the earth to a lotus, the stalk 
of which springs from the navel of Vishnu as he lies asleep at the 
bottom of the ocean. The world was then in chavs and Brahma 
arose and formed the seven great island continents :—Jambu, Plak- 
sha, Salmali, Kusa, Krauncha, Sika, and Pushkar’, separated from 
each other by the seas. Jambu-dwipa is again divided into nine 
varshas or regions and in the centre of all is the glorious mountain 
of Meru, of various colours :° on the east it is white like a Brah- 
man ; on the south it is yellow like a Vaisya ; un the north it is red 
like the dawning morn or a Kshattriya, and on the west it is dark 


Colonel Wilford in exposing the forgeries of his own pandit who had 
fabricated a hhanda for each of these Purinas calls the Skinda, Brahménda and 
Pédma Purénas the “ Purdnas of thieves and impostors.”” As. Res., VIITL., 252. 
* Gazetteer, II., 61. * Compare Ward, I., 3; Wilson, VI, 39. ‘Io the pre- 
went day the local theory regarding earthquakes ia that they are due to Viehnu 
changing his burthen from oue tusk to another. 4 It is said that all the 
islands except Jambu have perished. Between Jambu and Plaksha is the salt sea ; 
between the latter and Salmali, a sea of sugarcane juice and then a sea of wine, of 
clarified butter, of curds, of milk and of fresh water. 3 Compare the exist- 
ing Tibetan appellations :—Gya-nak, the great black or China ; Gya-gar, the 
great white or India; and Gya-ser, the grcat yellow or Russia. 
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like the dry leaves or a Sudra. Meru is circular in shape and 
forms the germ of the lotus.'| It stands on the most elevated por 
tion of the centzal division of Jambu kuown as [ldvrita. South of 
Meru the Nishadha mountains separate Ildvrita from Harivarsha ; 
south of the latter, the Hemakuta divides it from Kimpurusha, and 
farther south the third or Himavat range forms the boundary be- 
tween Kimpurusha and Bhérata. Similarly three ranges of moun- 
tains form the boundaries of countries on the north. First come 
the Nila range between Ildvrita and Ramyaka on the north ; then 
the Sweta mountains bordering the country of Hiranmaya where 
there is much gold; and again the Sringin range separating Hiran- 
taaya from the country of the Uttara Kurus. All these names 
would lead us to believe that the writers had the country to the 
north of the Kashmir valley in view, though the names subsequently 
mentioned are clearly connected with upper Garhwal and Kumaon. 
To the east of Tl4vrita lies the country of Bhadrisva and to the west 
the country of Ketumala. Four mountains form buttresses to Meru: 
on the east is Mandara; on the south Gandhamddana or Meru- 
mandara ; on the west Vipula or Kumuda, and on the north Su- 
parswa. On each of these stands severally a kadam-tree (Anthoce- 
phalus cadamba), a jambu-tree (Eugenia Jambolana), a \pipal-tree 
(Ficus religiosa), and a nyagrodha-tree (Ficus indica). There are 
also four great forests and four great lakes,® the waters of which 
ar. partaken of by the gods and which are called Arunoda, Mahé- 
bhadra, Asitoda, and Maénasa. The'last is the Mana-sarovara of the 


1In the shape like an inverted cone. *For a long description of 
each lake from the Vayu Parana sce Wilford in As. Res., VIII., 326. According 
to him the Puranas place a great Iske called Bindu-sarovara to the north of 
Mana-sarovara, and but for its distance it might be identified with the Réwan 
Hrad or Rékhae Tal, the Cho Lagan of the Tibetans which adjoins and is con- 
nected with Cho Mapan. On the Chinese map of India O-neou-tchi is given 
ae the name of lake Mana and the Gangri range has the same name. In the 
Cevlonese books it is called Anotatte. The Arunoda lake or ‘lake of the dawn,’ 
which is said to lie east of Mana, may be the Cho Konkyu or Gungyut-cho, smaller 
but similar to the others, which lies near the source of the Brahmaputra. To the 
west of Mina is the Sitoda lake, from which issues the Apara Gandaki or 
‘western Gandak,’ identified by Wilford with the Chekehu or Oxus: so that this 
lake must be the lake of the Pamir, but is more probably the Clo Moriri, the 
source of the western Satiaj. The Mahéphadra lake in the north may be identi- 
fied with one of the lakes of the table-land. There appears to be a mingling of 
facta true of the country to the north of Kashmir with facts true of the country 
north of Kumaon in these accounts. In some Mern clearly indicatcs the group 
of mountains to the north and west of Kashwir, and in others those in the meigh- 
bourbood of lake Mana. 

37 
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Hindus and Cho Mépén of the Tibetans, of which more here- 
after. 


Meru in its widest sense embraves the elevated table-land of 
western Tibet between Kailas on the east 
and the Muztdégh range on the west and be- 
tween the Himavat on the south and the Kuen-luen range on the 
north. “It lies between them like the pericarp of a lotus and the 
countries of Bh&érata, Ketumdla Bhadriswa, and Uttara Kuru lie 
beyond them like the leaves of a lotus.” In the valleys of these 
mountains are the favourite resorts of the Siddhas and Chéranas. 
and along their slopes are agreeable forests and pleasant cities peo- 
pled by celestial spirits, whilst the Gandbarvas, Yakshas, Hakshasas, 
Daityas, and Dinayas pursue their pastimes in the vales. “There, 
in short, are the regions of Swarga (Paradise), the seats of the 
righteous and where the wicked do net arrive even after a 
hundred births, © * there is no sorrow, nor weariness, nor 
anxiety, nor hunger, nor apprehension ; the inhabitants aré exempt 
from all infirmity amd pain and live in uninterrapted enjoyment 
for ten or twelve thousand years. Devi mever sends rain upon 
them, for the earth abounds with water. In those places there is 
no distinction or any succession of ages,” This account agrees 


well with Homer's description’ -of Olympus in the Odyssey, vi., 
42 :— 


Boundaries of Meru. 


“‘Olympas, where they say the blessed vod« 
Repose for ever in secure abodes : 
No stormy blasta athwart those summits sweep, 
No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 
But cloudless skies serene above are spread 
And golden radiance plays around its he+d.”” 


The accompanying figure* represents the worldly lotus floating 
upon the waters of the ocean which is surrounded by the Suvarna- 
bhumi or land of gold and the mountains of the Lokalokas and is im 

» Quoted by Muir, IT., 460. The same idea is famiiar to us in the Scotch 
song, the ‘ Land o’ the Leal’ :—. 

** There’s nae wurrow there, Jean; 
There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair I’ the land o’ the Lent.” 
* Alter Wilford: Ap. Res., VIII., 376 
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ecoordance with the theory expressed in fhe Bhigavdta and Brah- 
ménda Purdnas :— 





On the summit of Meru is the city of Brahma and, like filaments 
M from the root of the lotus, numerous moun- 
eru, “abe 
tains project from its base. Within Mera 
is adorned “ with the self-moving care of the gods, all beantifal : ia 
its petals are the abodes of the gods, like heaven : in its petals, I say, 
they dwell with their consorts. There reside above Brahma, god 
of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of those who know the Vedas, 
the greatest of the great gods also of the inferior ones. There is 
the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of all those whe 
grant the object of our wishes : thousands of great gods are in this 
beautiful court : there dwell the Brahmarishis.” All round are the 
cities of the Lokapélas or guardians of the eight regions. To the 
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east, Indra sitting upon a vimdna, resplendent like a thousand suns ; 
in the second interval between east and south is Agni or Jivani, 
from whom sprang the Vedas. In succession comes Vaivaswata- 
Y4ma called by mankind Su-Sanyéma, Virupaksha, Varuna also 
called Subhévati, Vayu called Gandhévati, Mahodaya and Is&na. 
According to the Vishnu Purdna, the city of Brahma is enolosed by 
the Ganges, which, issuing trom the foot of Vishnu and washing the 
lunar orb, falls here from the skies and after encircling the city 
divides into four mighty rivers flowing in opposite directions. These 
rivers’ arethe Sita, which passes through the country of Bhadraswa; 
the Alaknanda, which flows south to Bharata; the Chakshu, which 
traverses Ketummila, and the Bhadra, which washes the coantry of 
the Uttara Kurus. Other Puranas describe the detention of the 
Ganges in the tresses of Siva until set free by king Bhagirath and 
escaping thence formed seven streams :—the Nalini, Hladini, and 
Pévani going east ; the Chakshu, Sita, and Sindhu going west; and 
the Bhagirathi going south. The Sita is supposed to flow from an 
elephant’s head, the Alaknanda from a cow’s head, the Chakehu 
from a horse’s head, and the Bhadra from a lion’s head, and they are 
so represented on the Chinese map compiled in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to illustrate the travels of Chinese pilgrims in India which 
will be found in the pocket to this volume. Wilson* would 
identify the Bhadra with the Obi, the Sita with the Hoang-ho, 
the Alaknanda with the Ganges, and the Chakshu with the Oxus, 
and this may be what is intended, for according to Chinese accounts, 
the Sita or Yarkand river, which flows into Lob-nor, is supposed to 
have an underground connection with the swamps near Kokonor, 
which form the head-waters of the Hoang-ho.? As a matter of fact 
the local traditions identify the Bhadrawitn the Indus or ‘ lion-river,’ 
the Sing-chin-kamba (or khampa) of the Tibetans‘ on the north ; the 


1 Here clearly in order the Hoang- ho, Alaknanda, Oxus, and Indus. *VIL, 
192, 172. 3 Klaproth, Méln., Zol. Agsic.. II, 411. * Herbert obtained 
the same Tibetan names in 1619, As. Rea, XV. In the great Chinese map 
prepared by ord:-r of Khian-loung, the four corners or gates of the Mana lake arc 
called the lion, clephant, horse and ox gates: Youi-gochal on the east, Ghiou 
owrgeu on thé sonth, Arubhoon the westand Dudzu-louny onthenorth. The Pandit 
explorers give the names Singh-yi-chu or Singh-gi-khamba or Singh-gi-kha to the 
Indus; Lanojen-khamba to the Satlaj: Tumjun-khumba to the Brahmsputra and 
Mabdju-hhambu to the Karnali Moorcroft (1., 417), in 1821, calla the Indus at 
Le the Senh-hha-606,and again (/6i4, 261) writes -—'t The grent eastern branch of 
the Indua or as termed in the count’ y, the Sinh-4ha-6ab, the river that rises 
from the lion’s mouth in reference to the Tibetan notion borrowed perhaps from 
the Hindés, of the origin of fonr great rivers from the mouths of as maby 
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Chakshu with the Brahmaputra or ‘horse-river,’ the Tamjyak- 
kamba of the Tibetans on the east ; the Alaknanda with the Satadru 
or Fatlaj or ‘ bull-river,’ the Lang-chin-kamba of the Tibetans on the 
west, whilst the fourth river is the Karnéli or Mapchu-kamba or 
‘ peacock-river’ on the south. All these rivers take their rise in the 
Ména and Rakhas lakes or in the mountains near them known as 


Kailasa by the Hindus. 


A volume might be written on Meru alone, but we must return 
to our geographical investigations and first to the sub-divisions of 
the island-vontinent Jambu. It was Agnidhra who, according to 
the Vishnu Parana, divided Jambu into nine portions amongst his 
nine sons—NA&bhi, Kimpurusha, Harivarsha, Ilfvrita, Ramya, Hiran- 
vat, Kuru, Bhadrdsva, and Ketumfla. Nabhi received the country 
called Hima south of the Himavat mountains and was blessed with 
a son named Rishabha, whose eldest son was Bharata, after whom 
the country was named Bhérata. This is the name therefore of the 
country to the north of the salt sea and south of the snowy moun- 
tains which is described as again divided into nine subordinate por- 
tions, vis..— Indra-dwipa, Kaserumat, Tamravarna, Gabhastimat, 
Naga-dwipa, Saumya, GAndharva, and Véruna and the ninth un- 
named.! It has seven main chains of mountains :— Mahendra (in 
Orissa); Malaya (southern portion of western ghats) ; Sahya (north- 
ern portion of the western gnats) ; Suktimat ; Riksha (in Gond- 
wana) ; Vindhya and Périp4tra (northern and western Vindhyes). 
Amongst the rivers mention is made of the Satadru (Satlaj) and 
Chandrabhaga (Chinab) as flowing from the Himavat. The. Va&yu 





animale: ae the Indus from the lion’s mouth; the Gangea, Mab-cha-kha-bab, 
from thut of the peacock ; the Satlaj, Lang-chin-hha-bad, from that uf the elophant, 
and the Ster-ehuh-hhu-bab or river of Tibet from the mouth of the horse.” (serard 
(p. 23) calls the Satiaj the Lang-zhing-choo or Langhing Aampa; the Indus, the 
Siughechov or Singshingchvo or Singzing kamper; and the Brahmaputra, the Tamca, 
Damchoo or Erechumbo. Ue identifics the ‘Tamjoo with the Tzango or Teancire 
of Georgi and the Damchoo with Turner’s river Erichombou at Tashi-Lhunpo. 
Lieutenant J. D. Cunningham ( Notes, p: 63) gives the names as follows: the Indus, 
Singchin Aubub (or kumpa); the Satlaj. Langchin hkabad; the Gogra (Kurnféli), 
Mamchia habaé; and the Berampooter (Brahmaputra), Tucho or Tarjood habas. 
Captain H. Strachey (1854) givee the Tibetan nagics most correctly thus :— 
rTachok-Tsangspo or horee-river (Brahmaputra); Senge-7sangapo or _lion-river 
(indus); Langchen-Teingspo or elephant river (Satlaj) and A/upcha-Teangepo ur 
peacock-river (Karnali) Sing or sind ie lion; lung is bull (not elephant : elephant 
in Tibetan ie ‘great bull’) ; mam ia peacock ; ‘ tu’ ie horse ; chin ie great ‘ ku’ means 
‘mouth’ and ‘64d? means ‘issuing from’: 8» kaméa is a corruption of ‘hubab’ 
with the affix ‘pu’ (ksbubp.). 1 This unnamed portion is called Kumarika 
in the Prabhiaa and Rewa Khands and by Bhaskura Acharya and represcute lodie 
us the Gang.s is said to low through it. 
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Purana adds a number oi inferior mountains and gives the follow- 
ing as the rivers of Him + :—Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Satadru 
(Satla}), Chandrabhéga (Chinab), Yamuna (Jumna), Sarayu (Sarju), 
Airavati (Ravi), Vitasta (Jhelam), Vipisa (Bids), Devika (Ghdgra), 
Kuhu, Gomati (Gu-ati), Dhutpipa, (old junction of Kaggar and 
Satlaj), Bahuda, Drishadvati (Kaggar), Kausiki (Kosi), Vritiya, 
Nirvira, Gandaki (Gandak), Ikshu (affluent of the Brahmaputra), 
and Lohita (ditto). 


In the Brahmanu: and Vayu Pu:.uas we have favorable exam- 


Local geography in the ples of a more local and detailed geographi- 
Brahmanda Purana. cal description and are able to identify many 
of the places referred to. It will, however, be only necessary to 
give the text of a portion as an example. The first extract is from 
Wilford’s translation of the Brahm&nda Purana, in which the fol- 
lowing account of the streams that flow from Meru is given :— 


“The water of the ocean coming f.om heaven upon Meru ia like amrity, 
and from it arises a river which through seven channels encircles Meru for a 
space of eighty-four yojanas and then divides into four streams springing over 
the four sacred hills towards the fvur cardinal points. One stream goes over 
Mandara in the cast and encircles the beautiful grove of Chaitraratha and falls 
into the Arunoda lake and goes thence to the mountains of Sitante.! Sumants, 
Sumanjasa, Middyavanta to Vaikanka, Mani, Rishabha, from hill to hill, It 
then falls to the ground and waters the country of Bhadrasva, a beautiful and 
extensive island, and then it joins the eastern ocean near the Purva-dwipa or 
eastern island. The southern branch goes to Gandhamfdana* from hill to bill and 
from stone to stone. It encircles the forest of Gandhamédana, or Deva-nandana, 
where it is called the Alakananda.’ It goes to the northern lake called Ménasa, 
thence to the king of mountains with three summits, thence to the mountains of 
Kalinga, Ruchaka, Nishadba, Tamrabha,‘ Swetodara, Kumula, ‘another king of 
hills’ Vasudhéra,> Hematite, Devasringa, the great mountain Pisd&chaka, the 
five-peaked Panchakiita ;* thence to Kailésa and the Himavat, and then this very 
propitious stream fatle into the southern ocean. Mahddeva received it on his 
own head 11cm which, spreading all over his body, ita waters are become most 
eficacions. It falls then on Himachal, from which it goes over the earth : hence 
its name Ganga. To the west (apara) isa large river encircling the forcete of 
Vaibhréje. It is most propitious and falls into the lake Sitoda. Thence it gocs 
to the Subaxsha mountains and to the Purnoda lake, to the mountains called 
Sikhi, Kanka-vaidérya, Kapila-Gandhamddana, Pinjara, Kumnda-madhumaanta, 

1 The range near the contlucnce of the Chandra and the Bhdga. * The 
Badari group in upper Garhwil. 3Flows through the Niti valley. 
“Copper mines, of which there are many. 5 There is a stream and fountain 
of thia name near Badarinath. 6 The Panchachuli group: the great moun- 


tain with these summits will be Trial, I take it that nearly all these allusions 
refer to thc Kumaon Himalaya and arc local. 
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Anjens, Makéts-krlehna, Sweta filled with large enakes, to the thourand-poaked 
mountain, the Périjita mountain, through Ketuméle, e large country, and then 
falls into the western ocean. North from Meru there falls a branch called Bhadra 
and Bhedré-soma upon Supareva of gold, which it encircles and goes to the lake 
ealled Sitodeka in the forest of Bhadri-soms. Thence to the mountains of 
Sankhe-kéte, Vrisha-vatea, Nils, Kapinjala, Indrenile, Mahénile, Hemasringa, 
Swetesringa, Sunégs, the mount with a hundred peske, Pushkara, Durja-réja, 
Varsha, Maydra and Jétudhi. After eroding a thousand lesser hills it goes to 
the three-pexked mountain called Visbuddha and then into the northern 
coantry to tho Gandhamédane. Along the banks of the Apara-Gandika or 
western Gandak is the country of Ketumiéla, renowned for men mighty in deeds, 
strong and powerful, and for worn bright as the lotus, whom to see is to love. 
There is the great penasa! ce‘ a). there resi. T:-~vara." The eastern Gandak 
je in Bhadréswa.” 

In the Bréhma Purfna it is said that Vishnu resides in Bhad- 
raéswa with the countenance and the head of 
a horse: in Bhiérata with the head of a tor- 
toise (kurma) : in Ketu-mila with the head of a boar (vardha) : and 
in Kuru with the head of a fish (matsya). The Véyu Purdnea 
describes the country to the west of Meru as containing numerous 
valleys divided by ranges of hills. 


Viéyu Puréne. 


About the mountains of Subaksha and Sikhisaila is a level country about 
ahundred yojanas in extent and there the ground emits flames.* There is 
Vibhavasu or Vasa simply who presides over the fire burning without fuel. 
Within the mountain is the Métu-linga, ten yojanas broad, and there is the her- 
mitage of Vrihaspati. Like these two mountains the Kumuda and Anjana(black) 
ranges alao enclose a valley between them.‘ Between the great mountsins Krishna 
and Péndura is a level country enclosing a valley abounding with the lotus called 
Ananta-sada. Between Sanku-kita and the Vrishabha mountains is the Paru- 
shake country, the abode of Kinnaras, Urageas, Négas, and holy men. Between 
Kapinjale and Naga-saila is a tract adorned with many groves. It abounds with 
fruits and flowers. The Kinnaras and Uragas with tribes of pious and good 
men live there. There are beautiful groves of drdkshd (vine), ndgaranga (orange) 
and badari (stone-fruit) trees. The portion lying between the Pushpaka and 
Mahémegha mountains is as flat as the pelm of the hand devoid of trees and 
with very little water which is whitish. The soil is hard and tenacious and even 

1 Aa. Res., VIII, 854. The jack-tree, which docs not grow iu the hills; bat 
neither does the badari or jujube grow near Baderinéth, whici ia said in many 
descriptions to a a tree of surpassing size and assigned to various specica, 
pipal, bargad, badari, and here th® jack.’ * Vishnu as Iswara. *Can 
only refer to Jw&la-mukhi in the Kangra valley, with ite celebrated Saiva 
shrine. “Some connect the. Kumuda mountains with the Comedii of 
Ptolemy, and if so with the Kashifra valley. In the Brahménda Puréna, the 
country of Kusa is said to contain the Kumuda mountains and is hence aleo, 
known as the Kumudaedwipa. It contained the Kumudvati river, probably the. 
Kanar river, and amongst its inhabitants were thc Sakas and Pérasikas and 


Syémakas, i. ¢., the Indo-Skythic rulers of Kipin, Persians and the Siyélas. 
° The vallev of Kashmir is still locally assigned to a Négé race. 
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without grass. There are few animale and the few inhabitants have no fizal 
habitation. The whole country is called Kénan or Kénana.’ There arc several 
large takes, likewise great trees and larger groves called Kinta. There arc caves 
here in the mountalns most dreary and dark, inaccessible to the says of the sun, 
cold ani difficult of access. In this country are Siddhus or prophets with the 
gift of miracles and learned and famous Brahmens. The next n ountains are 
those of the Sitanta range, many yojanas in extent, abouuding with all sorts of 
metala and gems. It ia ekirtcd by a most delightful country, well-watered ani 
enlivened with the harmonious noise of the black bee and frogs. There arc towns 
with gates and the refreshing moisture of this country proceeds from Urupa and 
reuniting togethcr forms a stream called the Vaha of the mcon or Chandravéba.' 
There amongts iusmense caves is Kridavana and the great forcat of the Périjeta 
tree of the kings of the gods. There live the Siddhas and Yaksbas to caves, 
To the east is the Kumuda peak with the cight towns of the proud Daénavas, 
Again in the mauy-peaked mountains of Vajraka live strong and terrible Rék- 
shasas who are also called Nilakas. In Mahanila are fiftcen towns of the Haya- 
nanas or Asvapiukhas, the horse-faced. Tlicy were originally Kinnaras courage- 
ous like Karttikeya. There are fifteen chiefs of tho Kinnaoras elated with pride, 
and in caves belcw the ground abide people like snakes who live upon the golden 
stamens of certain flowers. In the hills above arc a thousand abodes of the 
Daityas; the houses are elegant like high-embatt’cd forts.‘ Io Venumat are 
three forts belonging to the Romakas, Ulukas and Mahdnetras, three principal 
tribes of tle Vidyddhar as whose mighty deeds equal those of Indra.® 


On Vaikanka reside the offspring of Garuda, the destroyer of nerpenta: 
it abounde with precious metals and precious stones. A strong wind swiftly 
passes over this mountaia, in a hnman form, called Sugriva, The offspring of 
Garuda in the shape of birds fly about thie mountain: they are strong, fly 
quickly and mighty are their achievements® On Karaja always resides the 
mighty lord of living beings, riding upon a bull: hence called Vrishabhénka 
Sankara, the chief of Yogis. The inhabitants like Mahadeva always carry poison 
about them: they are Pramathas and difficult of access. Mahadeva resides 
there amongst thera. On Vasudhéra in Vasumati are the sthdns or places of the 
cight forma of Mahédeva. They are full of splendour and proper places ot 
worship. There are seven places of Siddhas and the place of Brahma of the 


This can be no other than Bisahr, including Kundor, the Kunu of the 
‘Til-tane and atill celebrated for ita vines, oranges and apricots. The inhabitants 
were called Kinnaras, hodie Kancts. ? The Chandra and the Bhégs, which 
unite to form the Chandrabhiégs. 3The noble forests of deodérs which 
form euch a feature of this part of the country. 4This may refer to the 
strikingly tower-like stractures in the upper valleys towards Balti and Ladak. 
* From the Vishnu }’orana (Hall’s Wilson’s V. P., I!., 195) we learn that 
Venumat was son of J: otishmat, king of Kusa, the Hindu-kush country which 
was bounded by the Sakxcountry. The name Vidyédhara or ‘ magical-knowledge 
holder ’ scems to be a na.nc applicd to many of the hill-tribes who were supposcd 
to be posscased of magical powers. It is especially noted as a character of the people 
of the Swat valley, and the Romakas may possib'y be represented by the ‘Rum’ 
branoh of the Kifire. The Nilakas inhabited Kashmir. ®Risewhere this 
Jand is called Deva-kGta peopled by men as well as birds and lics in the Dwipa 
Salmali. One tribe of these Gandharvas was called Agncyas, servants of Kuvera. 
whoxe principal cmployment was to explore the bowels of the earth in search of 
wealth, Can these be the Aguri caste of niincrs so well known in these hills? 
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four fecen, the mighty lord of created thiugs, om a high peak to which all living 
creatures bow. The eleven Rudras reside there on the Gaja-saila. Sumegha, the 
mount of the beautiful cloud, is full of minerals, with caves in ita bosom aul 
groves along ite skirts. Here dwell the twelve Adityas and the eight furms» of 
Rudra, also Vishnu, the Asvins and the goed and perfect whe are continually 
worshipped by the Yakshas, Gandharvas and Kinnaras with their king Kapinjula. 
On the five-peaked Anala, reside Rikshasas with Dénavas haughty, foes of ihe 
gods, great, strong and of mighty deeds. On Satasringa or the hundred-peaked 
range reside the benevolent Yakshas and on Tamrabha is a town inhabited by the 
children of the enake race; Kidruveyas and Takehakas. [n the beautiful Viss- 
kacha are many caves and the famous abode of the gol Kirttikeya. A town 
and settlement of the beneficent Sunabla, soa of Garuda, occura on Swetodara. 
On the Paiséchaka mounteia is a settlement of the Kavcras with a great palace 
to which the Yakehas and Gandharvas resort. Kinnoras reside on Kumuida; 
Mahdnégas en Anjana; the townasand whkitc houses of the Gamdharvas are seen 
on Krishna and om Sweta er Péndura, the hattlemented town of Vidyédharas 
Daityas and Danavas reside on the range with a thousand peaks. On Sukita 
reside the chiefs of the Paandégas; on Pashpaka many tribes of sages; on 
Supakeha or Subaksha are the mansions of Vaivaewata, Boma, Vayu and 
Nagréja, and there the Gandharvas, Kionaras, Yakehas, Nagas and Vidydédhaeras 
worship their favourite deity. 

From these statements we learn that the hill tribes to the 
west of Kumaon were Kinnaras, the anecs- 
tors of the Kunets of the present day and 
Yakshas or Khasas, that thero were Nagas in Kashmir and Vidya- 
dharas in the Swat valley, as well as Siddhas, Gandharvas, Danavas 
and Daityas, names applied to various hill tribes, or peehaps more cor- 
rectly to sections of those tribes following certain avocations, The 
name Vidyidhara is commonly applied to the people of the Kusa- 
dwipa, which is to be identified with the mountainous tract hetween 
the Indus and the Hindu-kush and which was bounded externally by 
Saka-dwipa, which may be assigned to Kipin or the Kabul valley 
occupied hy Sakas in the first century before Christ. Through 
Sir John Strachey wo are enabled to give a paraphrase of a portion 
of the section of the Skanda-Purina huown as the MaAnasa-khanda. 
It occurs in the usual form of a dialogue between Sata, a pupil of 
Vyasa, and Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit, the Pandava ruler 
of Hastinapur, and professe~ to relate what was formerly commu- 
nicated by Vyasa to Vasishtha. In form anl often in’ verinene 
it follows the model of the older Puranas and minutely desir! os 
the country from the luke Manasarowar in Tibet to Nan’. Devi 
and thence along the course of the Pindar river +9 Karny.r way, 


38 


Minasa-khande. 
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From this point the narrative touches the Dhanpur range and 
thence to the RAmganga and Kusi as far as the plains. Then 
along the foot of the hills to the Kali, which it follows north- 
wards, winding up in the hills a little to the east of the Kar 
néli. Notes are given explaining all the allusions and identify- 
ing most of the places mentioned. The writers have transferred 
many of the names of rivers celebrated elsewhere to comparatively 
unimportant streams in the vicinity of celebrated trthas, and these 
have in many cases been forgotten or have existed merely as literary 
fictions known only to the educated few: hence one of the main 
difficulties in identifying the names given here. The work itself is 


very popular and is deeply interesting as showing the form in which 
the actual living belief of the people is exhibited. 


MANASA-KHANDA. 
Introduction. 


Janamejaya addresses the Suta! and says that he has received 
an account of all other matters, but desires 
to hear of the creation of the world and its 
stat: subsequent to that event and the méhdtmyas of the great ttr- 
thas." Suita, in reply, relates that when Brahma formed the desire 
that the universe should be created, he instantly assumed the visi- 
ble form of Vishnu.’ The whole universe was covered with water 
en which Vishnu floated sleeping on a bed which rested on the 
serpent Seshndg (or Ananta). From his navel sprang a lotus from 
which issued Brahma ; from his ears sprang the two Daityas, Ma- 
dhu and Kaitabha,* who attacked Brahma. Then Brahma demanded 
help from Vishnu, and Vishnu fought with the Daityas for five 
thousand years. Then the great illusion (Jfahdmdya), the supreme 
will or desire of Vishnu, mace the Daityas submit, and they told 


Creation of the world. 


1 See page * Places of pilgrimage. 2 For a more detailed 
account of the creation according to Hindu writers, see Muir’s Works, 1V., and 
Wileon, VI. “In the Mahabhérata we read that when Brahma sprang 
from the jotus produced from the navel of Vishnu, “two horrible Danavas, Madha 
and Kaitabha, were ready to slay him. From the forehead of Hari, who became 
incensed when he saw their transgression, was produced Sambhu (Mahédeo), wield- 
ing the trident and three-eyed.”” In the Devimdhdtmya of the Markandcya 
Purana, Durgais identifica with the Mahfmfya of the story in the text: Muir, 
IV., 230, 435. -Madhu is said to have given his nome to Mathura (Muttra), 
formerly called Madhupura, and his son Lavana was ccnquered there by Satrughna. 


The derivation of the name Mathura from ‘math,’ a convent, is, however, also 
advocated. 
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Vishnu that they admired his power and would obey whatever 
orders he gave them. His order was that they should die by his hand, 
and he then killed them with the chakra called Sudarshana! From 
the marrow (meda) of these Daityas was formed the world. Then 
Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, placed himself to support the 
earth and raised it out of the water.* Then Vishnu desired Bralima 
to create all that the world was to .ontain. 
Brahma first created the three spheres of the eartn, the sky, and 
the heaven ; then he divided the earth into nine portions (thandas) 
Bailes. and created wind and sound and time, past, 
present, and future, and work (karm) and 
desire and anger ; then he created seven Rishis,’ and from anger ho 
ereated Rudra. Thus were formed the three great deities : the duty of 
Brahma being to create, of Vishnu to preserve, and of Rudra or Siva 
todestroy. These are the three gunas or qualities. Kasyapa was the 
son of Marichi, one of the Rishis, and from his thirteen wives‘ were 
born the Adityas,5 Danavas,® Daityas,’ Yakshas,*Rakhasas,® Apsaras,!° 


1¢ Beautiful,’ the diecus of Vishnu or Krishna. *In his Kurma or tor- 
toise avatér. 3 The seven great Rishis in the constellation Ur:a Major :— 
Marichi, Atri, Angires, Pulastya, Pulaho, Kratu, and Vasi<htha. ‘All 


daughters of Dakeha. By (1) Aditi, Kagyapa had the twelve Adityas, a clase of gous; 
(2) by Diti, the Daiteyas or Daityas ; (3) by Danu, the Dinavas: (4) by Avishta, 
the Gandharvas; (5) by Suraaa, a thousand winged serpents or dragons; (6) by 
Khaea the Yakshas aud Haékehasas; (7) by Surabhi, cowa and buffaloes; (8) by 
Vinata, Garuda or Suparna, king of the birds and cnemy of the serpent race and 
Aruna; (9) by Tamra, six daughters; (10)-by Kadru, mighty, many-h det 
serpents, auch ag Sesha, Vaeuki, Takshuka, Sankha, Sweta, Naga, Karhy..ka, 
Dhananjaya, Kapila, Nahusha, Mani, &c. ; (it) by Krodharasa, all wild animals 
(danshtria or sharp-toothe.), Bhatas or goblins and Pisachas ; (12) by Ira, ine 
Vegetable kingdom ; and (13) by Muni, the Apsaras, All these names are connected 
with pre- Aryan tribes. 5 The Adityas were the assistants of the creator 
regenerated in the present Manwantara as the twelve Adityas named :— Vishnu, 
Sakra, Aryaman, Dhaétri, Fwashtri, Pashan, Vivaswat, Savitri, Mitra, Varuna, 
Anaa and Bhaga. 6 The Daénav as or descendants of Danu number amongst 
them Dwimdrdhan, Hayagriva, Puloman, Ekachekra, ‘Taraka, Sankara, Mava- 
mukha, Ketu, Kaélanabha, Rahu, the Kélakanjas aud Panlomas, all names of note 
amonget the encmics of the gods. 7 The Daityas were also cnemies of tho 
gody and descendants of Diti, whose two sons were Hiranyakasipu and Hira- 
nyaksha. From the former came Anuhlida, Hlada, Prahlada and Sanhiida, and 
aulongat their descendants were Taraka, Virochana and Bali. 7A race like 
the Guhyakas, attendaut on Kuvera, the god of mines. IstIsewhere (V. VP.) said ta 
be produced by Brahma as beings emaciate with hunger, of hideous aspect and with 
long beards, and that crying aut for food they were catled Yakehas (from ‘jaksh,’ 
‘to cat’). By the Buddhists they are somctimes classed with gobling and again 
as a merry joyuusrace. They are called Casiri by Pliny, aud in them we recog- 
pise the Khasi yaa. » A demon race nained from ‘rskyi,’ (to injure.’ Some- 
times said to be descendants of the sage Pulastya, who waa father of Vishravas, 
father of Rawan. Their principal abode was Lanka or Ceylon under their chict 
Réwan. 10'The Apsaras are female deities, the wives ef the Gandharvas ; 
they were produced at the elmrning of the ocean. For a long note about them 
Bee Goldatucker’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 222, repreduced in Wilson \ IL., 8e, 
The Pudma Purdna makes the Kashmiri Vach mother of both the Apsaras uod 
Gandharvas, 
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Gandharvas,! Nagas,’ Siddhas,> Vidyddharas,* birds, beasts and 
everything contained in the world. 
Raja Vena’ 

From the Rishi Atri came the Raja Anga, and from him Vena, 
who tyrannised over the world so that all mankind rebelled against 
him and killed him. Then they took his body and rubbed it, and 
from the right side sprang forth Prithu for their king. During the 

.reigu of Vena all plants had perished by reason of his tyrrany, and 
when Prithu saw this, he was wrath and took his bow and arrows 
to-destroy the earth, and she, in the form of a cow, fled from him 
through the three spheres, bat no one dared to shelter her for fear 
of Vena. Then in despair she stopped ani demanded the protec- 
tion and pardon of the king. He consented on condition that tho 
earth should deliver up the plants that she had hidden. To this she 
agrced and asked the king to remove the mountains which covered 
her and which prevented the spread of vegetation. Then Prithu 
with his bow uprooted the mountains and heaped them up onc on 
the other, and made the earth level and called her after his own 
niumo ‘ Prithwi.’ Then, that the earth might again produce food 
for mau, Prithu created the calf Swayambhuva Manu, and with his 
own hand milked from the earth all plants and vegetables. Then 


14 celestia. race living in the sky «ad guarding the Soma and governed 
by Varuna as thcir wives, the Apsaras, are ruled by Soma. ‘They are learned 
im medicinal lcrbs, regulate the course of the asterisms, follcw after women 
and are derirous of intercourse with them. In the later legcnds thcy are the 
choristers of Indra’a heaven and are held intermediate betweceu men and gods. 
See further Wilson’s Work. VII., 26-84 2'The serpent race, 4 Fiom 
‘ sidh,’? implying the idea of perfection: sn legends, 2 remi-diviue race of great 
purity aud holiness who reside in the ether and arc possessed of the eight great 
rupernatural facultics, the powcr of becoming as emall as a mote and the like. 
‘Those who are ‘ the holders of knowledse’ which is of four kinds: (1), Yajaa- 
vidya, or kuowledge of religious ritual; (2), "fudd-vidya, or zreut knowledge 
leading to the Tintrika worship of the female principle; (3), Gaudya-vidya, or 
kuowlcdge of spells and necromancy ; and (4), Afmu-vedya, or knowledge of the 
koul or true wisdom, >The story of Vena is narrated in the Vishnu Purdua 
{ Wilson, VIT.,179). Sunitha, daughter of Mrityu (death), was mother of Vena, th 
celebrated Ben of Hindu legends. (S+e¢ Kijnor Gazettecr, V.) He was jnuugurated 
universal movarch by the Rishis, but immncdiately proclaimed that no worship should 
b. performed, no ublations offered, and that no gifts shouid be bestow ed on Brahmans; 
tuat all gods wore prcsent in the per-on of the king, who in mad¢ up of all that is 
tvine. The evrayed priests slew the king, and to put an end to the auareby hich 
utope they took hig body and rubbed it, and from ita left side aprang forth “a 
ling of wu compienicon jike a charred etake, with flattened feature. and of dwarf- 
i-h atature. “ What an Lliodo?” suid he to the sages, ‘Sit down ’(nishfda) said 
ty, and hence the naiae Nishida given to the aborigines of the plains, Frow 
ve right armoi "cna sprang forth Prithu, to whom Malideva gave hia bow 
Ajagara and celestial arrows. Prithu prospered and gare bio ust to the earth 
and was the first ruler to whom the tithe of Kaéja was applied. ‘There 1s little 

goubt thut he was an ludy-Skythian prince. 
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the gods and demons all milked the earth of various virtues, so that 
the earth fled to Brahma and complaincd to him of the everlasting 
milking. He took her with him to Vishnu and Siva, and Vishno 
asked her what she desired. She asked that as the only means of 
saving herself the three gods should come aud live wth her. Vish- 
nu answered that in the form of the scrpent Ananta and the tor- 
toise he had already saved the earth, and would again come to heip 
her when her pain became too great tu bear, but that now he would 
not go to her, and further he said that ‘at some time the head of 
Brahina will fall upon thee’ (the earth), and Siva will come to sit 
upon the mountain of Tankara,’ and the ling of Siva shall be estab- 
lished in many places. Then Vaivaswata Raja shall have a descend- 
ant called Bhagirath Raja, who shall bring down Ganga to thee. 
Then I will myself come in my dwarf incarnation’ to frotect thee 
from the tyrrany of the Raja Bali,‘ and all the world will know that 
Visbnu has descended on thee. Then thy pains shall all be remov- 
ed and the mountains shall ccasc to afflict thee with their load, for 
I shall be Himé‘ayu, where Narada and the Munis for ever glorify 
me. Siva will be Kailasa, where Ganesh and the other gods glority 
him. Vindbyichal will be Brahma, and thus shall the load of the 
mountains be removed,”” Then the earth said—“ Why do you come 
in the form of mountains and not in your own form?” Vishnu an- 
swered—“ The pleasure that exists in the mountains is greater than 
that of animate beings, for they feel no heat nor culd, nor pain, nor 
anger, nor iear, nor pleasure. We three gods as mountains will re- 
side in the earth for the benefit of mankind.” Theu the three gods 
vanished und the earth returned to her former place. 


Establishment of the Siva Linaas. 


Daksha Prajapatid had a daughter who was called Kali and who 
was married to Siva. Daksha summoned all the gods to worship 
them at Kankhala near Hardwar, but he omitted to invite Siva and 
his wife, for he admired neither the manner nor the appearance of 
Siva, The goddess Kali wen to sce the sight though uninvited, 
but her father was displeased at her comin,: and did not do her 


? At Brahm-Kap:il, the great rock ‘n the river above Lacrinath. * Tang- 
nowa near Jageswar. 3In the Vamana avutdér, “Page : 
®'The story of Daksha’s sacriflee ir very old aud is repented in nearly all the 


Puranas. For an account of his family see Wilsvu, VL, 1u8, and of the sacrifice, 
fbid., 120, and Gazctteer, If., 289. 
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honor. Then in rage she jumped into the kund (or excavation in 
which the sacred fire was placed) and was burned up. Siva, who 
was seated on Kailas, 11shed in wrath to the place and destroyed 
Daksha and all that he found there, and he took the ashes from the 
fire where his wife had perished aud smeared them over his body 
and went to Tankara,! the mountain of Jageswar, covered with all 
beautiful plants and deoddr trees (Cedrus deodara), and began there 
to perform great austerities in order to propitiate the eternal Brahm. 
Vasishtha and many other Munis and their wives lived on this 
mountain. One diy the women were walking through the jungles 
plucking kusha grass and sticks ;* and they saw him smeared with 
ashes, wearing a snake as a necklace round his neck, sitting with 
closed eyes and speechless, and his heart heaving with sorrow. 
The women wondering at his beauty collected round him. The 
Rishis when their wives did not return were greatly alarmed, and 
when their wives did not come back all night they went to search 
for them and found Mahadeo seated as before motionless and their 
wives senseless on the earth all round. The Rishis, believing that 
they had been brought there ty Siva, began to abuse the god and 
said—“ T,et the thing with which you have done this injury (ie, 
your ling) fall upon the earth.” Then Siva said—‘ You have cursed’ 
me without cause; yet shall it not be said that you have beheld me 
‘without advantage, though by your curse, which I shall not cppose, 
my ling shall fall, You shall become the seven stars’ in the con- 
stellation Saptrik/ii, under the rule of Vaivaswata Manu, and shall 
shine in the heavens.’ Then Siva in obedience to the eurse of the 
sages: flung down his ling upon the earth ; the whole earth was 
covered with the /ing, and all the gods and the Gandharvas came to 
glorify Mahadeva, and they called the ling Yagisa* or Yagiswar, and 
the Rishis became the stars of the Saptrikhi. 


}The hill on which the old temple of Jageswar stands in Patti Dardn, 
*¥For their husbunds’ use in performing sacred rites. 3Ursa Major or 
the pole-star, dhruva; see Wilson, VI., 174. “Beeause the women were 
eollecting grass and wood for the yggyo or sacrifice. The legend of the amours 
of Mahadeo with the wives of the Rishis belongs to the Agni form of Siva, 
and we find in the Mahabhérata that Agni ia made the hero of the tale. Sviha 
taking the form of the wives of the Rishis satised Agni aud from the deity 
a son was born, called Skanda {rem the sced discharged (shanna) and collected 
in a golden reservoir by Svaha and called Karttikeya, because he was brought 
up amongst the Krittikas, who lived on Kailas and who are possibly one with the 
Kritiyas of Kashinir, where this cult had its origin. He has six heads and other 
members and bnt one stomach, in allusion to his birth. Urundhati, the wife of 
Vasishtha, the suventh Hiehi, took no part in the matter: see Muir, IV., 354, 364, 
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There is no place’ in the universe where Siva is not ; therefore 
doubt not, O Bishis, that the ling of Siva could overshadow the 
world. Then Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, the sun and the moon, who 
were then at Jageswar worshipping Mahddeva, left each a portion of 
his own self (i. ¢., power and instructions) at Jageswar. Then the 
cow Prithivi came to Siva and said—“ I ain burdened with thy ling 
and cannot move it ; lift me up and deliver me therefrom.” The 
gods then set out to examine how far the ling extended : they reach- 
ed the serpent Ananta and still there was the ling ; then they return- 
ed, and Prithivi asked— How far does the ling extend?” Brab- 
ina answered— I have seen its end: it extends to the end of you 
(ie. of the world.)” Then Prithivi said—“ You, a great god, have 
lied: henceforth in the world none shall worship you.”” Brahma 
answered—“ You too, when the last yug shall come, shall be Glled with 
Mlechchhas.*” Then she asked the other gods if they had seen the 
end of Mahddeva’s ling ; they answered—“ Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kapila do not know ; what power have we to know?” She then 
asked Vishnu; he went to Pétala to search, but atill did not find the 
end. Here the gods said to Vishnu—“ We cannot find tie end; yet 
the ling must be remdved from the earth or the world will perish.” 
Then Vishnu prayed Siva to grant him a request. Siva agreed, and 
Vishnu said—“ The earth is weary of thy ling ; lift it up from her;” 
and Siva answered—“ Cut up the /ing with thy ehakra into pieces and 
set up everywhere the fragments for worship, and there too in each 
place leave a part of yourselves for worship.” Then Vishnu cut up 
the ling into many pieces and throughout the world the fragments 
were left for worship. Thus was the earth rejoiced with the estab- 
lishment everywhere of the ling of Mahadeva throughout the nine 
divisions (khandas) of the earth. 





The Pandas of Jageswar have the same story, except that they make the seven 
wives of the Rishis enanioured with Mahideo. They met him in the forests 
whilst nude, performing the celebrated dance which he invented for the gratifica- 
tion of Parvati and accompanied by the music of the tabor. In consequence of 
the curse of the Rishis, the /ing fell on the earth, and Vishnu at length consented 
to become the receptacle or yoni, and cutting up the ling distributed it over the 
twelve great (inya temples of India, whilst the smaller fragments are preserved 
at Jageswar. Numerona Icgends are told to inculcate the value of a pilgrimaye 
to Jageawar, and even Vishnu is brought in and made to describe its extent, 
tivers, and forcats from the marks on the palm of his hand. It is said to be 144 
square miles in extent, being bounded on the east by Jateswar; on the north by 
Gananith; on the west by Trinctra, and on tho south by Rameswar. The ridge 
called [swardhér is supposed to be the scene of the dalliance with the wives of the 
Rishis. 1 Spoken by Vyidsa to the Rishis. * This would point to a 
post-Musalmén period for this comp2sitian. 
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Tie nine Khand-- 

Four of these khandas are situate in Himachal. The tirst is the 
Himadri-khanda. Kili, who had been burn- 
ed? at Kankhala, was Lorn again as Pérvati, 
the daugiter of Himachal, and was again married to Mulideva. 
The second is Manasa-khanda named after Mana-sarovars, the first 
created of all ¢ért.as made by Brahma. The third is Kailas-khanda, 
named from Kuil&s, where Sive himself with wl his servants reside, 
The fourth is Kedra-khanua around Kedar, on seeing which the five 
Pandavas were cleared from the guilt of patricide. The fifth is 
Patéla-khanda, where the Nagas worship the dizg. The sixth is 
KA4shi-khanda, where is the great ling called Visveswara, where 
everything that perishes finds salvation (mukti). The seventh is 
Rewa-khanda, in which is the Rewa river, and whvcver bathes in it 
finds deliverance and its stones are known as Narmadeswara. In 
this khanda is the ding called Rameswara. The eighth is Bralhmot- 
tara-khanda, where is the Gokarneswara linga? The vinth is the 
Nagar-khanda, from hearing of which souls are received into tho 
paradise of Siva, In this khanda is Ujjavini. 


Birth of Cina or Parvati. 
Then Janamejaya addressed the Stia an! said—' How did 
Kali after her cremation become Parvati ?? The Sita replicd--- 


The Khandas. 


‘Himachal and his wife Mena performed prea. ensterities and 
prayed for children. Brahma and the otner gods teked—* Why do 
you mortify yuurselves so?’ Mena replicd—‘ Give me such a child 
as Wil do honour to all of you” The gods approved und disappear- 
ed, and in answer to Mena’s prisec Parvati was born, Parvati 
worshipped Siva and is also knoyn as Cia, Goan, Durga, Kalika, 
and Bhadra. At this time the Daitva:expeik tthe gods frem para= 
dise. The eds then went to Bralane and represented their caso 
and sad-- The Daitya called Teal Jsura’ has conmered us: 
expel hon again from Swarga? race wusvered— Ip return 

'T:c Karma Purana reiates how Sati caueht put Dissha and wife of Siva, 
votiudarity eniforcd cremation and woe atic cwatds bork again ag the daughter of 
Jiimache! by Mena, aad im diat courict rcs Che onty Walt or Uma again became 
tie wife of Siva aw Blava and is hens ealed Baa ant ‘The story in ano giver 
i Kall iuaa’s Kamern Sane. Mur, 1V.. 385, 4.4. tin the Kanara 
district «f the Bombe: Yr aiceney, The Daicya ‘Liraka, aco of Jliran~ 
yehet, the sone" Ll -ni Naavana, sit dt. daughter of Dake a. Varuni or 
Sara, the god. ol wine. was taken by the gece cad rejeeted by the Daityas: 
hence the former are eclied Suras and thy lacter sua 
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for his devotions, [ promised this Daitys that he should not die 
even by the hand! of Vishnu, but I will tell you how to act. Go to 
Siva, who is seated with his mind intently fixed on one object, dis- 
turb his contemplation ; then he will marry Parvati, and from her a 
son shall be born who shall destroy the demon Taérak&. Then Indra 
placing Kamadeva before them went to Siva and began to glorify 
him ; then Mahadco opening his eyes saw Kamadeva before him, 
and with rage fire issued from his body and burned up Kamadeva.® 
Then the gods began to plorify Mahadeva, and he asked them what 
they desired. They told him that they wished that he should beget 
a son on Parvati to slay the demon Taraki. Mahadeo agreed and 
told Brahma to go to Himachal and ask his daughter in marriage. 
He went and told Himachal that Parvati was Kali and asked for 
her for Mahideo. Himachal consented and Brahma rcturned to tell 
Siva to make his preparations for the marriage. Siva said—‘ Call 
Viswakarma, the workman of the gods... Viswakarma came and pre- 
pared all that was wanted and made a gulden image of Ganesha, 
which he told Siva to adore, for it was from a neglect of Ganesha 
that Kali had been destroyed. Then Brahma said—‘ If Kamadeva 
shall perish, the world will end for want of children ;’ and Mahddco 
said—‘ Henceforth Kfimadeva shall live in the minds of all men ; he 
need not again take a bodily shape.” Then Mahadeva smeared his 
body with ashes and threw over his shoulders the skin of a deer and 
adorned himself with snakes instead of jewels, and took the triaéla 
in his hand and wearing a necklace of dead men’s skulls and seated 
on a bull, he went off to the marriage. Stopping on the south bank 
of the Gomati,? he worshipped Ganesha, and thence went to the con- 
fluence of the Gumati and Garuri,? where he sat down and told 
Brahma to announce the arrival of the marriage procession to Himaé- 
chal. Brahma did as he was ordered and delivered presents to 
Himichal, who came out to meet Mahideva and took him to his 
dwelling, where he gave to Mahadeva his daughter and all the gods 
and Gandharvas and Apsaras, and others glorified Mahadeva. Then 


' See Muir, IV., 224. 2Said to hove taken place at the conflucace 
of the Sarjn and the Ganges. See Wheeler. IL, 41, and Muir, IV., 364. 
3The Gomati rises in the Katydr valley vo! joins the Sarju at Dagcswar. 
4 Now called Garur-Ganga. Thi- confiuce is a Lite below Baijnath and 
the place where Siva sat down on the grasa wan eatled Baidyanath from the 
berba on which he vat becoming good for tedicine  “Triyoxi- Narayan is 
also claimed as the site ut the wedding ot Siva and Parvati by the Garh- 
walis, 
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Himéchal, after he had distributed gifts and done due honor to the 
companions of Siva, reveived as a gift that he should henceforth be 
honored like Siva himself throughout the universe. Then Brahma 
and the other gods went back to their respective dwellings, and Siva 
and Pfrvati and their attendants went to KedAra-mandal (or circle 
of Kedar). 


Legend of Himdchal. 


Janamejaya then addressed the Sata and said—‘ You have told 
me the history of Siva, now tell me the mdAdémya of Himachal.’ 
The Sata replied as follows in the words of Vyésa :—‘ Himmchal is 
the giver of the four gifts,’ dharm, artha, kima, moksha. Mahédeva 
always resides in Himfchal and on him attend the gods ; and in 
him are many caves and much ice. The mhdtmyas of Himachal 
were related by Dattatreya Rishi? to Kashi raja... Once this Rishi 
went from Sheshachal* to behold Himfchal. He caw upon him 
many lakes, and bAojpatra® and other trees and mines of gold and 
other metals, and tigers and deer and every species of birds, and 
wild men, and medicinal plants. When Himachal saw Dattatreya 
approach, he bowed in reverence before hint and after doing him all 
due honor, he asked the sage why he had come to visit him. Dat- 
tatreya said—‘ Thou art the greatest of mountains and the Ganga 
and the other holy streams flow from thee and Siva resides in thee, 
and on thee fell the liag of Siva and his wife is your daughter ; thou 
art like a god. Vindhyfchal® and the other mountains join their 
hands before thee, therefore have I came to behold thee ; now show 
to me thy tirthas and the ling of Mahadeva and thy caves and thy 
mines of precious metals.’ Then Himachal showed Datt&treya 
Mina-sarovara, and in the midst a golden ling and the rdja-hansa.’ 
Then Dattitreya went all round the sacred lake and bathed in its 
waters and in that of its streams ; then he saw Siva seated in a cave 
with Pirvati and before him was Brahma and the gods glorifying 
him and the Gandharvas singing and the Apsaras dancing. Then 
he saw Ganga which descends from the foot of Vishnu to Kailasa, 
and thence to Mana-sarovara, in which he bathed. Then he saw the 


' Virtue, wealth, desire, absorption or death. 2 One of the seven buman 
incarnations of Vishnu, 3 Son of Kashi and descendant of Ayns, eldess 
son of Pururuvas. 4 Abu. 5 Betula Rhojpatra. 6 See legend 
of Agasiva, posted, "Royal goose with red legs and bill Great grey goose 


called Manasankar or dweller in Mina: Wilson, XL., 90. 
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Brabmkapél and the Saptrikh: wno dwell there, Then he went to 
Kailas, where he again found Sivaand _rvati, and the gods, and he 
worshipped Siva, who said—‘ Ask what y desire.” He asked that 
the power to go through the world when he pleased without ob- 
struction might be given to him, and Siva granted the prayer. 
Then he asked of Siva—‘ Which is the greatest of mountains and 
where do you live yourself, and in the earth which is the most sa- 
cred place ? Then Siva answered —‘ I dwell every where, but Himé- 
chal is my peculiar seat, and on every one of his peake I dwell for 
ever and on the mountain of Nanda! dwells Vishnu, and I and 
Brahma also. There is no other mountain like Himachal ; look upon 
him and receive whatever you desire.’ Then Dattstreya glorifying 
Mahadeva departed to the north, where he saw a lake filled with the 
Juice of the jéman? and other lake: and temples of Siva and Vishnu, 
where the Gandharvas were singing and the Apsaras dancing. 
Thence he turned back to Keddr,* where he saw many holy Rishis 
in caves, performing austerities and the river Mandakini ;* then he 
came to the mountains of Nar-Nariyana® and worshipped at Badri- 
nith, and he saw Lakshmi and Narada and the other sages ‘and the 
Alaknanda.® 
Dattdtreya and the Raja of Kashi 

Dattitreya again visited Himachal and taking leave went to Kashi? 

and proclaimed the glories of Himichal to the Raja Dhanwantari.* 
Then the Raja said—‘ In the earth which is the greatest of drthas 

and what ddrthas have you belield?’ Dattitreya answered and 

said—‘ You are the greatest of rajas and there is no &rtha like 

Kashi, where you live. He who even without going to Kashi desires 

to see it and dies with the name of KA4shiin his mouth finds release, 
for there is Ganga and Visveswara. In the three spheres there is 

no tirtha like this.’ The Raja answered and said—‘ This is true, 

but tell me also of the other térthas which bring blessings on man- 

kind. I have heard that formerly rajas went te Swarga with their 

bodies, by what road did they go?’ Then the sage said—‘ He whe 
thinks on Himéchal, though he sheuld not behold him, is greater 


1 Nanda Devi. 2E. jambolana. >Mountain on which the 
temple is situated. 4A river in pargana Nagpur in Garhwal which rises, 
in the Kedér glacier. *One of the Badrinath peaks: sce page 
® The eastern branch of the Ganges which rises in the Niti valley. 7 Bonares- 
® Grandson of Kashiréja and produced from the churning of the occan. Wilsoa, 


a 3. 
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than he who performs all worship in Kashi, and he who thinks of 
Himachal skall have pardon for all sins and all things that die on 
Himachal, and all beings that in dying think of his snows are freed 
from sin. Ina hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee of 
the glories of Himiichal. This was the road the rija took tu heaven, 
where he went with his body. That Himichal where Siva lived 
and where Ganga falls from the foot of Vishnu like the slender 
thread of a lotus flower and where the Rishis worship and where the 
Siva lingas are numerous. I behold Mina-sarovara and there in the 
form of the rdja-hansa dwells Siva. This lake was formed from the 
mind of Brahina, therefore was it called ‘ Ménasa-sarovara.’ There 
dwell also Mahadeva and the gods, thence flow the Sarju' and 
other (female) rivers and tne Satadru? and other (male) rivers. 
When the earth of Mfna-sarovara touches anyone’s body or when 
anyone bathes therein, he shall go to the paradise of Bralima, and ho 
who drinks its waters shall go to the heaven of Siva and shall be 
rcleased from the sins of a hundred births, and even tlie beast 
who bears the name of Mina-sarovara shall go to the paradise of 
Brahma. Its waters are like pearls. There is no mountain like 
Himachal, for in it are Kailis? and Mima-sarovara. As the dew 
is dried up by the morning sun, so are the sins of mankind 
dried up at the sight of Himachal. At Mina-sarovara, the king, 


1 The Kumaon Sarju rises at the foot of Nanda Davi, but this may refcr to the 
Karniali, the longest branch of the Sarju of the plaias and which rises close to 
M4na-sarovara. 7The Satlaj, which risce in the Rékas lake, which is itself 
connected with the Mana lake. 3 The following description of Kailés as 
seen from the pilgrim route is intcresting :—‘ On the approach to the lake,’ writcs 
an observant traveller, ‘the Gingri range continued far to the eastward, rising 
out of a wide green plain. This extended between the base of the mountains, 
and the northern shore of both lakes (Rakas and Mina) being visible from this as 
fur as the low hills on the north-western corner of Ména-sarovar. The most 
remarkable object hcre was Kailis, now revealed in full proportion to its very 
base, rising opposite (northward) straight out of the pluin only two or three wiles 
distant. ‘The south-west front of Kailis is in a line with the adjacent range, bué 
separated on cither side by a deep ravine; the base of the mass thus isvlated is 
two or three miles in length perbaps: the general height of it ie xbout 4,250 above 
the plain, but from the west cnd the peak rises some 1,500 feet higher, in a conc or 
dome rather of parabo!oidal shape. ‘The peak and upper ridge were well covered 
with snow. ‘The stratification of the rock is strongly marked in successive ledges 
that catch the snow falling from above,-forming irregular. bands of alternate 
white and purple. One of these bands more marked than the rest encircles the 
base of the peak, and this, according to Hindu tradition, is the mark of the cuble 
with which the Rikshasa attempted to drag the throne of Siva from its plaec’ * * 
‘In picturesqne beauty Kailas far surpasses the great Gur-la or any other of the 
Indian TLimaloya that To have seen: it is full of majesty, a king of mountains,’ 
VrRrough the ravines on cither side of the mountaing is the passage by whieh 
the pilgrims make the circumambulation, The cirealt is performed in two days 


py those who take it casily, but with more exertion it may be dunc in one 
lay 
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Bhagiratha,' performed the austerities by whicb the holy Ganga was 
produced and Vasishtha obtained the Sarju. The country around 
this holy lake is called Ménasa-khanda. 


The creation of Mdna-saroxara. 


The sons of Brahma, Marichi and Vasishiiu and the rest pro- 
ceeded to the north of Himfchal and performed austerities on Kai- 
lasa. There they saw Siva and Parvati, and there they remained 
for twelve years absorbed 1n mortification and prayer. There was 
then very little rain and little water, and in their distress they went 
to Brahma and worshipped him. Then Brahma asked what their 
desire might be. The Rishis answered and said—‘ We are engaged 
in devotion on Kailisa and must always go thence to bethe in the 
Mandakini ; make a place for us to bathe in” Then Brahma by a 
mental effort furmed the holy lake of Manasa. The Rishis returned 
and rejoicing at the success of their journey again engaged in mor- 
tification and prayer on Kailésa and worshipped the golden ling 
which rose from the midst of the waters of the lake. 


Story of Mandhdtri. 


The rija then said—‘ The journey to Himfchal is a very difficult 
undertaking for man ; who was it prescribed the necessity of making 
a pilgrimage to him ?? Then Dattitreya said—‘ From Vaivaswata 
was descended the Rija Mandhétri,* and one night the earth, in the 
shape of a woman, came to the raja and said to him—‘ In the world 
T have not seen a man so beautiful as you, therefore I come to you.’ 
M&ndhétri said—‘ Art thou the daughter of a god or a D&nava, or 
an Apsera, that thou art so beautiful ?? She said—‘ I am the earth 
who have come to thee seeing thy beauty. I have left all other rijas.’ 
He said—‘ I have sworn to have only one woman to wife, therefore 
charm some other of the kings of the earth.’ She said—‘ All the 
former rijas who were my masters have ascended in old age to 
Swarga, but I remain still a young maiden. _I will have thee for my 
husband.’ He said--‘ If I die, my wife must burn on my death as 
Sati; how shall the earth, who does not die or grow old, take me, who 
am a mortal, for her lord?’ She said—‘ When I too become old, I 
will burn with you as Sati.’ Then Mandhatri married the earth and 


1 To propitiate Siva, so that Ganga might descend from heaven and purify 
the ashes of the sons of Sagara. Muir, 1V., 366. * Wilson, ViII., 267: 
another of the human incarnations of Vishuu. 
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lived in happiness. When he became old he said—“ Let me £0 into 
the forests and engage in prayer and mortification. Then dying 
together we will go to Swarga and live together.’ Then the earth 
laughed and said—‘I am young, how shall I go with you? when I 
become old then I will die with you.’ Then Mandhétri was enraged 
and drew his sword to kill the earth, and she fled towards Himéchal 
and the réja followed her, and |:+ reached Mana-sarovara, Then 
on the banks of this lake the rAja cut off her head, but the earth 
could not perish and vanishing in the waters went down to Pitéla, 
where she worshipped the gods who were seated on Kailésa. 


Route to Mina by Barmdeo. 


The raja next inquired ‘Which is the road to the holy lake?’ 
Dattatreya answered and said —The pilgrim must go by the road 
of Karméchal! ; he must first bathe in the Gandaki® and then in the 
Loha,®? and let him then worship Mahadeva and the other gods. 
Then let him worship on the top of Kdrmé-sila‘ and bathe in the 
Hansa-tirtha,® thence let him goto the Sarju, then to Dérén or Tan- 
kara,* and worship Mahadeva, thence to PAtila Bhubaneswara,’ and 
then without eating for three days let him worship Siva. Then 
let him bathe in the Ramganga and worship at Baleswar. Thence 
to P&ban® mountain and worship Siva, thence to Patdka® and wor- 
ship Siva, and he should then bathe at the confluence of the Kali 
and Gori.!° Thence to Chaturdaunshtra! mount and worship Siva 
there. Then to Vyés4srama and worship Vyasa" and then to the 
source of the K4li, then to Kerala’? mount and worship Debi ; thence 
to Puloman'4 mount, where there is a lake ; thence to the mount of 
Taroka'® and let him bathe in the Tarani and Sarda (or Kali), where 


1 The old name of Kumaon on the Kali, now applied toa hill near Champéwat 
in Patti Charal, surmounted by a temple to Ghatku and fabled as the spot where 
Viehnu descended in bin tortoise avatdr to save the earth. 3 The Gidhiya 
river in Kali Kumaon. ®The Lohaghat river in Kali Kumaon. 4Kéna- 
deo, & hill in the eastern Gdégar range neay Chhirapani in Patti Chérél and eur- 
mounted by a temple sacred to Mahadeo. 5 A stream and waterfall on Kana- 
dco. 6 The hill on which the Jageswar temple is situate in Patti Diran. 
7 A temple and cave in Patti Baraun of parganah tiangoli north of Gangoli Hit 
Dak Bungalow. ® The movntain in Patti Maii and parganah Sire above 
the temple of the Thal Baleswar. ®The Dhvaj peak in Patti Kharéyat 
to the north of Pithoragarh. 10 Near Askot. 1 Patti Chaudane, 
‘1 Patti Byéns is sacred to Byans Rikbi, the Vyasa of the Puranas, who is supposed 
to reside on the Kalirong peak near Changru in Byans. 18 Algo in Byéns 
and called Chbechhala. 14 A peak in the dividiog range between Darma 
and Bydns, at the foot of which is a small lake known as Mén taléo or Byankshiti 


between the Jhdling and the Rarub Yankti. 1\The Taraka-dhéra or pass 
into Tibet. 
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they join. Then let him behold the caves and worship the gods and 
let him cut his beard and fast and perform the Sriiddha ceremo- 
nies.' Then to Gauri? mount and then descending to Mana-saro~- 
vara; let him bathe there and give water to the manes of his ances- 
tors and worship Mahfdeva in the name of the rdja-hansa. Then 
jet him make the parikrama (circumambulation) of the holy lake 
Mana and look on Kailasa and bathe in all the rivers around. 


The return journey. 


Theu the Réja asked —‘ By what way do you return from the lake 
Maina?’ The sage replied—‘ Pilgrims must first yo to Rawan-hrad® 
and bathe and worship Siva ; then let him worship at the source of the 
Sarju ;* then to Kechara-tirtha ;° thence to Brahm-kapil ;° thence to 

Yhhaya-kshetra aud worship Mahadeva ; thence to Ramasern and 
bathe there ; thence to Rinmochana and Brahma-sarovara, thence to 
Sivakshetra and thence to the mount of Nanda; thence to Baidyanath, 
thence to Mallika,’ where let him worship Devi and bathe in the Brid- 
dhagang. Thence toJ wala-tirtha,® where he should worship the sacred 
fire and bathe in the Padmévati. Thus is the pilgrimage completed. 


Ména-sarovara. 


On the south of the Mana Jake is the mountain Sambhu,® from 
which issues the river Shesti, which flows to the north into Mana, 
near which are mines of silver and lead : near this the sands are red 
and the watcrs white. To the north is the Nala mountain,” whence 
issues the river Kapila, which flows into M4na-sarovara, while to the 
south is u cave and a gold mine. From the Nala mountain, a river, 


1 Rites in honor of ancestors to be performed on occasions of rejoicing : see further 
Wilson’s Works, VIIT., 146-198. ? Probably may be identified with Dolma 
La a ridge behind Gur La or Méndhitagiri, the great peak to the s»uth of Miéna- 
sirovara on which is a amall pool ca!led by the pilgrims Gauri-kund. *The 
lake to the west of Mana-sarovara, also called Rakas Tal ‘As already 
noted, this probably refers to the Karndali. a tributary of the Kali, Sér ‘a or Ghigrs 
which rises beyond the snowy range in Hundes. The river known aa the Sarju 
Jn Kursaon riecs to the south of the anowy range and ita castern branch or the 
Kali also risca in the southern slopes of the syowy range * Kechara-tirths 
ia on the Karnéli : it is now known as Kajar or Khojar-néth and is the site of a 
earn ®The great rock in the river above Badrinéth 16 cailed Brahm- 
kap4l: this refera to a secor one in Tibet as well as the ancceeding terms which 
Thave not been able to identify. Rinmochana may be Gariagbocha or Géngri, 
on a ledge in the base of the Kailés peak, about the middle of the eouth eide. Is 
ie called by the pilgrims Darchin and is onc of the placcs which they are bound 
to visit. Brahma-serovarais 8 synonym for Mana-sarovara, which was farmed 
from the mind of Brahma. 7 Neer Méla village. § Jwalamakhi. 
* This muet. refer to Gur-La, from which several streams flow into Miéns-ssre- 
vara. 1” This aleo must be a peak of the Kailas range, from which two streame 
flow into Mane-sarovara near Sarniah-Uniab. 
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called Pushpabhadra, flows to the east into Mana-sarovara and also 
the Devabhadra. Here Ramachandra propitiated Mahadeva,! and 
from this went to Swarga, leaving his horses and elephants, which 
still remain there. Near this flows the Chandrabhaga? trom the head 
of Siva on Kailfsa. From the mountain Gauri flows the Sarda® 
into the Mina lake. From Kailisa flows the Manddkini or Bhadra 
to the south into the lake.* West of this river are five lakes,> Kali- 
hrad, Kan-hrad, Padma-hrad, Kali-hrad and Hari-hrad. To the 
left of Kailasa is the Kalipa peak, where are many caves and mines 
of gold and silver; from it flows the river Sonanda, of which tho 
water is the color of gold ; this flows into the Mana lake.® Near 
Kalaipa is mount Meru; this mountain is blue and from it falls the 
Saraswati and Suvarna-dhura, which also flow into Mana-sarovara.? 
Beyond these is the Mahendra mountain, from which flows the river 
Mahendri into Mina-sarovara ; from it also flows the river Baruni 
with yellow waters into the lake and the Swati 


Mountains. 


Now hear me, in reply to your inquiries, detail for your informa- 
tion the names of the mountains and rivers. The first of all is 


'The Mahabharata records that it waa on the Gandhamadane mountain that 
Rima propitiated Siva and obtained from him his weapons and among them the axe 
(parasu), whence hia oa ne Parasurama or “ Rima of the axe.” ‘The Gandhamd dann 
peak ie above Badrinath. ? The Chandrabhaga is the Chinab or Sandabilis 
or Akesines of Ptslemy known, as the Asikni in Vaidik times : it rises however in 
Lahil and the term in the text properly upp!ics to the Satadru or Satlaj. * This 
in correct if the Karnali is intended. + Besides the two atreama at Sarniah- 
Uniah alrealy noticed, the Pandit makea the Som-chu flow into the lake from the 
Kailas range on the north. ® East of Mina-sarovara is the Gunkyut-cho; to 
the north, the Gorgel-cho; to the west, the Cho Lagan or Riwan Hrad, and further 
west near Gyanima the Tara-cho. 6 Four atrcams flow from Kail&s into Cho 
Lagan: the Barka-cho the Jong-cho, the Sir-cho or golden stream (or Sonanda), 
and the Kalapa-cho or Kalapa river. The two latter join the lake near ite ontlet 
which forma the source of the Satilaj. 7 Lientenant Henry Strachey, who 
Visited the lake, writes :—‘ The permanent affiuents of Mipan are three or fonr. 
¥ rat a stream rising in two branches from the G éngri mountains and falling into 
the lake at the eastern quarter of ite north sie; the second, also from the Géneri 
range, a few miles further east, entering the lake at the north-east corner: at the 
very same point ia the mouth of the third stream which rises in Hortol. The 
fourth affluent is doubtful: a stream possibly comes from the Nepal Himé- 
laya into the south-east corner or the lake. In the summer senson there are 
many temporal y etreams from rain and me!ted snow” (J. A. S. Ben ) § Here 
followe an account of numerous places of pilgrimage on the lake, chiefly Siva 
lings and legends connected with them and in honor of the sacred lake. The lake 
is about 45 miles in circumference and it takes four to six days to perform the 
journcy and worship at the different shrincs. There are eight principal stations 
known locally as (1) Tokar, on the middle of the south side: (2) Gueur, at the 
southerd quarter of the east end : (3) Ju, at the northern quarter of the east end 5 
(4) Jakyab, at the western quarter of the north side : (5) Langduna, at the tuid- 
dle of the north aide: (6), Bundi, at the north cast corner : (7) Sarélang, at the 

middle of the east end: and (8), Nunukur, at the south-east corner. 
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Nanda, where dwells Nanda Devi. Then comes Drona (Dunagiri 
near Dwéra) ; then Darikavana (Jageswar) and then Kurmfchal 
(Kanadeo in K&li Kumaun), beyond which the Manasa-khanda ends. 
Then comes Nagpura; then Dardn (in Gangoli); then Patana (above 
Baleswar in S{ra) ; then Panchsira (Panch-chili) ; then Ketumana 
(a ridge in Goriph&t) ; then Mallik-Arjun (in Askot) ; then Ganané- 
tha ‘in Byéns), &c., do. 
Legend of Nanda Devi. 


On the peak of Nanda is a lake and there is the abode uf Vishnu 
and Vishnu himself. From Nanda flowa the Pindaraka' from the 
hair of Mahfdeva into the Vishnuganga.* In it meet the Ka&li® 
and Saraswati‘, Kamathi, Vaindhya, and Bodhini.® The Brishchiki 
and Krikalisi also flow from Nanda. The Pindaraka joins the 


Vishnnganga at Karnaprayéga, where the king Karna worshipped 
the sun and received from him whatever he desired, gold and jewels 
and wealth, and ho founded the ling of Karneswara Mahddeva.* 
South of Karnapraydéga is the mount Vaindhya, five peaked, with 
beautiful trees and many mines. To the west of this the Déraka- 
peak,’ from which flows the river Chandra into the Pindar. Beyond 
this is the hill of Durhiddhya and the Panda. Then Benn,® a great 
mountain with great caves and mines and stones of white crystal. 


On its peak is the Churesa-lingn. 
The western Ramganga. 


The RathabAhini® possesses the seventh part of tho virtues of 
Ganga ; its sands are golden and in it are many fish and tortoises, 


‘Pindar river. 2The Alaknanda, so called from the confluence at 
Vishnuprayag. 3 Kailganga. * Sunde rdhénga. * Flows from 
the Vaindhya hills, which from the subsequent description I would identify with 
the peaks in the watershed between the Pindar and western Rimgangs above 
Lohba, where there are mines ‘There are several rivers flowing from this range 
into the Pindar, and I would assign the name Vaindhye to the Agar-gir. 
* Karna ie one of the characters in the Mahabhérata and the temple at Karnprayég 
dates from Katyéra times. 7The peak above Darkot now known as 
Santholi; the Chandpur river flows by its eastcrn base and joins the Pindar at 
Sinili. ® The Durhiddhya cnd Panda peake will be the Dhobri and Pandu- 
bri peaks on the Dhunpur boundary and the Benu, the Ben peak above Adbadri and 
near Beni Tal. * ‘The western Ramganga : Wilford indentifics the Paurénik 
Vama or Su-aa, ‘the beautiful river,’ with the Ramganga. It is also called 
Sarévati, ‘full of reeds,’ and Bénaganga because Karttikeya was born in a thicket 
of reeds on its banks ata place ca'led Sarabav, ‘reed-forest.’ The Saccharem 
Sura atill grows on its banke(Guz,, X.,807). In the Amera-hosha, the Kimganga 
ia called the Sausami (=: Su-sami) in the country of Usiaara. The word is intro, 
duced on account of its referring tu a town called Kantha known as Su-semi 
Kantha; but if this be Kanth-o-golah, the old name for Shahjahéopur, thea the 
term Sausami will uot appiy to the Ramgangs. 

40 
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He who bathes in ii shall be cleansed of the sins of a hundred births. 
In a hundred years the éithas cannot be told. The Saraswati is 
the first to join the Rathabithini and the Gotami and Sakati and 
Sara! and the Belali? which flow from Drona. On the left of the 
Rathabéhini is the Nagarjun,* where the serpentArjun is worshipped. 
To the right of this is the mount Asura’ where Kili is worshipped, 
and to tho right of Nigirjun is the Siva-ling of Bibhandeswar’ 
which is the right hand of Mahadeva. After Mahitdeva had been 
married to Parvati, he demanded from Himachal a place to sleep in ; 
and he rested his head on the head of Himfchal and his back on 
Nila and his right hand on Nagirjun and his left hand on Bhuba- 
neswar (in Ganyoli) and his two feet on Dardkavana (i.e. the jun- 
gles of Darin near Jageswar). This is the most glorious of tirthas. 
The river of Bibhandeswar is called Surabhi,® for KAmadhenu, the 
cow of the gods, by the order of Brahina, took the form of this river. 
The Nandini and Saraswati join the Surabhi and flow into the Rim- 
ganga.” At this sangam (confluence) is the Senasanavasi Siva-ling. 
Dunagiri. 

From the great hill of Drona flows the Druni® into the Rim- 
ganga, Above Drona is the mount of Brahma, whence tlows tho 
Gargi,® at the source of which the Rishi Garga made his devotions. 
To this mount came Duhsdsana the Kaurava and conquered the 
rija of the mountains and bathed at the junction of the Satradhira 
and Sukavati, and there he established the Siva-ling of Duhsdsanes- 
wara.” Dronichal has two heads and two feet : one head is called 
Lodhra, the other Brahma, and between them is the source of the 
Garigi. Here at the source of the Garigi is the Gargeswara Siva- 
ling. Inte the Girigi flow the Bilwavati and Betravati and Bhad- 
ravati and then the Sukavati; then join the Sailavati, and the 


1 Streama of the Lohba valley. ? Drona is Dunagiri and the Betéli 
may be cither the Kham-gadh, which flows from near Dwéra to the Rimganga. or 
the stream issuing fro.1 Tarég Tal. 3 The Nagérjun, or as it is commonly 
called Nangérjun temple, is in Patti Dora Malla on the ridge between Dwara and 
Naithdna at the source of the Baluwa-gadb; a Saiva temple according to the 


Khasiyas. ‘The hill above Pali in Dora Talla, where there are temples to 
Kali and Naithina Devi. 5 The temple of the Bibhandeswar Mah&dco Ie 
situate near Rana in Dora Malia. ° In Gangoli. 7 The Surabhi must 


be the Riskui or Riskan, which flows past the temple, but it joina the Gagésa near 
Shaula: the geogrephy here ects conlused und unintelligible At Sainana in Nayén 
there is a temple to Siva. Bri ddhkecdir is mentioned. § The river from 
Bairti beyond Dwara. * Gagas, which risea between the Sukhaldevi and 


Debora peaks. ” Now called Sukeswar near Baneuli-dera in Patti Athé- 
guli. 
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Garigi joins the Rimganga.' At the confluence is the Siva-ling of 
Chakreswara* To the left is the mount of Baraha. The mount of 
Drona is between the Rathabihini and Kausiki.® There are many 
caves and many beautiful trees and flowers and tigers and decr and 
great creepers and the Aukhadi, the plant which shines at night like 
the diamond and laughs at mankind who know not its value, and on 
the mount lives Drona. Kalika and Bahnimati and Mahishamur- 
dani are worshipped there. Between the Salmali¢ and Kausiki is 
the mount Bidrona® and near it is the Siva-ling of Pindkisa,* a great 


urtha. 
The Kost. 


There was a Rishi called Kusika who adoring Ganga raised his 
hands to heaven, and into them fell the river Kausika and thence to 
earth. Brahma sat on the Lodhra peak? and poured forth. from a 
vessel the river Silmali. Where the Silmali and Kausiki meet is 
the trtha of Philguna,® and here is the Someswar Mah&deo where to 
worship is equal to worship in Kashi and near it dwells the serpent 
Takshaka.® Above is the értha of Chandrasekhara” and the conflu- 
ence of the Godavari"! and near it is Mallika Devi,* Above, in the 
Kausiki, are two great rocks, Kausi-sila and Raudri-sila, and above 
them is Brahm-kapila and Kapila ¢rika and Dharma-sila and ahove 
them is Pinakisa Mahideo. To the left of the Kosi is the mount 
Késhdya® and on the right is the dwelling of Bar&ditya™ further on 
joins in the Rambha.” Beyond Baradityais Katyayani Devi"* also 
called Syéma Devi. From Tankara'? flows the Shali’® to the Kosi; 
afterwards the Kausiki breaking through the mount of Sesha flows 
into Madhyadesa (the plains). The mount Sesha is on the left of 
the Kausiki. Gandharvas Jive in its caves and great trees and deer 
and tigers ; on it dwells Seshnfiga’® and from it flows the Sita to the 
Kausiki southwards. Between the Sita and the Kausiki is Asoka- 
banika, the grove of Asoka trees where the seven Rishis and the 

1 The afflueuts of the Gagads on the right bank are the Chaudas, Baiéru, Riskan 


and Balwn, and on the left bank the Naucar. 2At Bikiparka-Sain: Nau- 
lesar temple. 3 Kosi river. +River from Lodh, which joins the 
Kosi at Somesar. 5 Now -Bidhon. ® Pinith. ? Bha tkoe. 
8Same name now, is close to Soncawar, where the buruing ghét is a:tuxte. 
®Near Someswar ia a village called Sarp and the great pool in the Kuai below is 
called Sarp-hrad. 1 Retaiue the name. 1 Retains the nane. UN 
large rock in the river. 13 Kalmatiya bill near Alimora, the peak of which is 
alill called Kashér. 4 The temple of thesunat Katarmal, A small 
stream which rises below the Mission School at Alwora. a Siyahi Devi. 

V7 Jugeswar. 18 Sual river. There are several Nag temples here. 
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Satyavrata Rajas did penance. Here there are Asokas and other 
trees and many birds. Rémachandra and Sita and I.akshmana came 
here by the order of the Rishi Visvamitra. Sita was rejoiced at 
the beautiful forest and said to Rama : “ It is the month Baisdkha ; 
let us stay in this wood and let us bathe in the waters of the Kau- 
siki.” So they remained there during Baisékha in the forest and two 
springs burst forth for them. Thence they went back to Ayodhya, 
and from that time the name was changed to Sitabani.' He who 
behalds Sitabani can have no sorrow. Near is the river Devaki,* 
and to the right of mount Sesha is mount Garga,' in which are many 
caves and mines of meizls and trees and birds and deer and Rishis 
and gods live thero and from all sides flow down rivers. 


The Lakes. 


In this tract there are sixty-six lakes at which the sage Garga 
pays his devotions. Garg&chal is at the feet of Himachal. On his 
summit is the Gargeswar Siva-ling where dwells the sage Garga, 
and whence flows the Girigi.t On tne left of the Gérigi is Bhima- 
sarovara,® and west of these Trishi-sarovara® which the three Rishis 
created. The three Rishis Atri, Pulastya, and Pulaha came to the 
tirthas vf Himuchal, and from Chitra-sila’ ascended to the mount of 
Garga. They were thirsty and found no water, then they dug into 
the mount and thought admiringly of Mana-sarovara and on this 
MAna-sarovara filled up the place, that they had dug, with his 
waters, and the place was called Trishi-sarovara. He who bathes 
in it shall derive the fruits of bathing in Mana-sarovara. Around 
Chitra-sila is the Bhadravata ; here is a great bar tree in a leaf of 
which Vishnu floated ever the ocean. In Chitra-sila, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and their Saktis dwell and Indra and the other gods. 
Below the junction of the Garigi and the Pushpabhadra® stood the 
bar tree in the shade of which Sutapa Brahma performed austeri- 
ties for thirty-six years, eating dry leaves and his hands raiscd to 
heaven. Seeing him Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and the other gods 
came and granted him all that he should desire, and sent for Visva- 
karma and on the banks of the G4rigi, Visvakarma with gold and 


"In the Kota Din where there are sever! groves of Asoka trees. 3 Dabka 
river. * Gigar. 4Gaula. ‘Bhim Tél. | © Naini Tél, or 
* lake of the three Rishia.’ 7 Or‘ painted rock’ near Rénibigh. * The 


stream from Bhim Tél which 


joins the N. ea fair 
takes place on Makar Sant ae aini Tél river at Mayapuri, wher 
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other metals and jewels made the Chitra-sila (or variegated rock) 
and thu virtues of all the gods entered into it, and they took away 
Sutapa to Vaikantha, the paradise of Vishnu, and he who worships at 
Chitra-sila aud bathes in the Girigi shall follow him. To the east 
of Gargachal are the seven lakes which are the holiest of all the 
lakes of Garga. The first is Trishi-sarovara, the second is Bhima- 
sarovara, the third is Navakuna-sarovara! ; the fourth is Néla-saro- 
vara,” the fifth is Damayanti-sarovura’ ; the sixth is Rima-sarovara‘ 
and the seventh is Sita-hrada®, Bhima-sarovara was made vy Bhima 
Sena, and on the banks of it he established the Bhimeswar Siva-ling, 
from it flows the river Pushpabhadra. 
Bérahmandal-Bdgeswar. 


East of Kélmatiya is the mount of Swayambhu® and beyond it is 
Tankara’ in which is Darukfévana (i.e., the forest of Dcodars in Da- 
run). To the south of Darukavana are the hills of Salmali® in which 
are mines of iron and copper and gold, on Himachal | etween Kailas 
and Manda the gods love to look. At the junction of the Sarju and 
the Gomati is the Nila mount? on which live the gods and Siddhas 
and Gandharvas, and Apsaras. At the junction is Agni-tirtha,’ and 
above is the Surya-kund.!! Between this Barfnasi-Kshetra‘* creat- 
ed by Chandisa™ for the dwelling of Siva. Mahadeva and Parvati 
when it was ready came to the place, and when they reached it a 
voice from heaven (akdshabdni) glorified Mahjdeva, who sat down 
at the junction of the rivers and Brahma and the other gods came 
there and they said, “the akdshabdni first called out the glories 
of Siva, therefore shall this place be called Bagiswar.*”’ The Rishi 
Galava said, ‘ Let him who wishes to be cleansed from all his sins 
bathe in the Sarju’. On the mount of Nila the Rishf Markandeya 
performed austerities, and while he was there the Rishi Vasishtha 


1 Nankuchiya, ‘the lake of the nine ‘kuneha’ or corner: if any vue sec all the 
nine bays at the same time he mects with sonic great fortune brfore the year is out. 
2 Nal Tal, one of the lakes comprising the Sat ‘Tal. 3 Keni Dumayanti ke 
Tal, another of the seven lakes. ‘The two last namee refer tothe hero and heroine 
of the well-known episode in the Mahibhdrata, for a popular account of which 
see Whiceler’s History of India, I. 480. + Kuhdriya Tal, a amall pool above 
Bhim Tal. 5 Close to the Rém Til, but now dry. *sintola near Al- 
mora. 7 Jageawar. 8 Salam. Y At Bigesar, the hill above 
which is now known as Kokru ka danda. 10 Now called Agoi-kand. 
11 A pool in the Surju above Bagesar. 117 Now called Uttar-Béranasi, ‘ the 
Benares of the north.’ One of the servants of Siva. 'N¢ fe, lord 
of speech’ from Sans: ‘ Vas,’ ‘specch’ as in compound Vdd-pat, ‘ lord of speech,’ 
‘elo quent.’ 15 A cclebrated sage, the hcro of the stories of the white horses 


with black cars, Wilson XI., 225. 
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brought down the Sarju from the north. When the Sarju saw 
Markandeya, it stopped before hi:n forming a lake, and when Vasish- 
tha saw that by virtue of the austeritics performed by Markandeya 
the Sarju could not flow onwards, he went to Siva and prayed him 
to open the road for the river, Then’ Siva and Parvati, consulting 
together, contrived a plan by which Parvati became a cow and went 
to graze near Markandeya. Siva became a tiger and sprang upon 
Parvati, and when Mankandeya saw this, he ran to save the cow 
and drive away the tiger. When-the sage rose up from his deyo- 
tions for this purpose the Sarju seeing himself free flowed onward, 
and when Pirvati and Siva heard the waters flowing they resumed 
their proper forms. When Métkandeya saw thom he began to glo- 
rify them and said to Siva, “Thy name is Byaghreswara', ‘the lord 
of tigers,’”’ then Siva and Parvati vanished and Markandeya 
departed to the paradise of Brahma. 
Danpur. 

In the beginning of the Satya-Yuga Brahma divided the earth 
into portions giving to each the share to which he was entitled. To 
the Nagas? he gave the country between Jiwara’ and Daru and this 
city was called Nigapura.* The chief of the Nagas called Malla 
Niariyan® said to the Rishis, “ give us water, there is none here,” 
and the Rishis called down the Bhadra Ganga from the mountains 
and gaye it to the Nagas. The Niyas saw Kaimadhenn, the cow of 
the gods, and asked her to give them cows and she gave them many 
beautiful cows and the Nagas built sheds (yoths) for them and or- 
dered their daughters to tend the cows. These Gopis (cow-tenders) 
caw Mahideva and the place was called Gopeswara® and the jungle 
was named Gopivana.” 

The story of Patila-bhubaneswara. 


Between the Sarju and the (castern) Ramganga is the shrine of 
Patala-bhubaneswara.? The Rishis asked Vyiusa to tell them of 


if i T rac Juhar, the 
1 From Sans. § Vydghra,’ ‘a tiger.’ * ‘The serpent race. _  duhar, 

cians betwero Mitant aad the Hai peak. _ + Nokuri now en s an 
to w patti or fiscal sub division in pargana Danpur. A temple e Pane ie 
exiats on the ridge above the village of Papoli. . Mulen, t ie ee this 
ridge above Suring, on the route to the Vindari glacier was the rise ve paralip 
Naga chief who reccived the aftix Narayan as a title on account vu. se Vault 
of Vishnu. ° A Sivd Linga of this name now. 7 a ae a 
the Niga chicf is still worshipped at (aady4ra, wherc a great festiva pian isl 
fu Baisikh and Kartik. 8The temple is situated in patel 


pargena Gangolt. 
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Patéla, how docs Mahadeva live there in darkness and how large is 
it, and who are those who worship Mahideva there and who are the 
chief of the gods of Patila, and who first discovered that there was 
such a place as Patila, and how can men go there without the sun 
or moon?’ Vyisa said—‘ As is the earth above so large is Pataila 
below, not even Vasishtha and the Munis can tell where is the end 
of Pataéla, but can only penotrate to where Bhubaneswara Maha- 
deva resides. Below this there are three caves called Smara, 8 ieru, 
and Swadhama, into which no sinful man can enter, and an the 
Kali-yug they will be shut up. 1 will tell you the story of how 
Pitila! was discovered by mankind. Rituparna? was a Suryavanei 
Raja of Ayodhya who ieft his kingdom and travelled north into the 
mountains with his soldiers and killed many deer and birds. There 
the Rija saw a great boar lying in « stream of water and attacked 
the animal with his sword, but the boar fled and the Raja pursued 
him until fatigued with the sun and thirst he looked about for shade 
to rest himself. Whilst searching about the Raja reached the en- 
trance of a cave where was a watchman (dshetrapdla) sitting and 
asked the man where he could find a shady place to rest in, the 
guardian of this cave replicd—‘ Enter here and you will find all 
that you desire.” So the Raja went into the cave and near the en- 
trance he met Dharma and Narsinha and went on with them, and 
then he came to the serpent Seshnig with the thousand heads and 
the daughters of the Naga seized the Raja by ihe hand and brought 
him before their father. Seshnig asked him who he was and why 
he had come. He answered —‘I am a Suryavansi Kshatriya, and my 
nanie is Rituparna, and I came to Himachal with my army to hunt ; 
whilst following a great boar Llost my way and wearied with thirst and 
the sunI came into this cave by permission of its guardian. Ina furmer 
birth I must have done virtuons acts, that I should behold thee now.” 


1 The Vishnu Purana divides Pitdla into seven regions, Atala, Vitala, Nitala, 
Gabhastimat, Mahatala Sutala and Patdila, inhabited by Daityas, Danuvas and, 
Nagas. The joys of Vatala are above the delights of Indré’s heaven. The lovely 
Naga-kanyas wander about fascinating even the most ausicre; the rays of the sun 
diffuse light, not heat, by day, and the rays of the moun give light, not cold, by nigh. 
There arc lakes, groves and flowers, singing birds and skilled musicians to make 
life enjoyable. Weclow the seven Patalar is Vishnu incarnate as Scahs and known 
by the name Ananta to the Siddhas. Ile has a thousand heads ‘ulorned with the 
mystical swdstika and in cach hood (phana) a jewel togive light. Ile is accompanied 
by Varuni, the goddess of wine; he wears a white necklace and holde, in one hand, 
8 plough and in the other a pestie. Scsha supports the whole world asa Jiatem 
on his head and is the great teacher of astrouumy. ‘The Purdénae make him cveo 
one with Balarama. 
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Then Seshnig said,—‘ Fear not, tell me what gods do the four 
classes of men in the earth now worshi,’. The Réja answered— 
“They worship Mahadeva and demand from him what they desire,’ 
Then Seshnig said, “ Do you know this cave, and that in it dwells 
Mahadeva ?”’ and the king answered—“ No, nor do I know who thou 
art, but I desire to know all these things.” Then Seshnég answered 
and said—‘The name of this cave, O Raja, is Bhubaneswara and 
where the end of this cave is not Kapila and the Munis can tell ; in 
it live the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, under the 
single form of Bhubaneswar, and Indra and the other gods, and the 
Daityas, and the Gandharvas, and the Nagas dwell here and Narada, 
and the other Devarshis' and Vasishtha and the other Brahmarshis,* 
and the Siddhas and the Vidyidharas andthe Apsaras. No sinful 
men have yet entered this cave, here are the grottoes where Maha- 
deva and Parvati dwell ; behold them ; but as with your own eyes 
you cannot see them, I give to you the eyes of gods.’ Thea Sesh- 
nag gave to the king the heavenly eyes and showed to him Patala 
and the dwelling of the gods and the Gandharvas, and Nagas, and 
Daityas, and Danavas, and Rikshasas, and the king did them due 
reverence. Then Seshnég showed him the eight familivs of serpents, 
and the Siva-ling of Visveswara and Airfvata,’ the elephant of Indra, 
and the Sdrydta and Kdlpavriksha,* the trees of the yods, and Vri- 
haspati,® the Guru of the gods and the horse of Indra, called Uch- 
chaihshrava and the cave Seshivati in which dwells the ser- 
pent king Ananta, whose breath rushes forth into the earth from 


1The Rishis or sages of the celeatial class who lived in Vaidik times in 
Deva-varsha avd are gencrally recognized as the elder Rishis. The category varies 
with the difftrent works and some of these called Brahmarshis by the Vishau Pu- 
Tana are as o!d ag the oldest hymns of the Rig Veda: see Muir’s Texts, IIT, 2:9: 
Wheeler, IJ., 425. “The Brahmarshis, Brahmas or Prajapatis, the mind-born 
sons of Brahma are Bhrigu, Pulastya. Pulaha, Kratu, Angiras, Marichi, Daksha, 
Atri and Vasishtha according to the Vishnu Purana, to which some add Nérada 
Dharma, Adharma, Sankalpa and Ruchi. Hence the term Brahmarsbi-desa given 
tu a portion of Central India inthe Kpic poems. Wilson, IL, 143. 4 Aira- 
vata, the elephant of Indra, is onc of the articles produced from the churning of 
the ocean. ‘The others are the (1) Adluhdlu or Kd/dkite poison which gives his name 
of Nilikaptha to Siva; (2) Varuni or Sura, goddess of wine; (3) the white- 
eared horde of Indra, Uchchaihshrava ; (4) Kaustubha, the jewel of Vishnu; 
(5), the cool-rayed muon; (6) the sage Dhanwantari, clothed in white, with the 
amity in hia witer-pot; (7) the goddess Sri; (8) the Apsaras; (9) Surabhi, the 
cow of plenty, the fountain of milk and curds, and (10) the pdrijdta tree * which 
ie the delight of the nymphe of heaven: perfuming the wurld with its biossorie. 
This pdrijdia is one of the fine treea of Paradise and is identified with the Erythrina 
indica or ‘coral-tree.’ It is frequently mentioned in the Purénas. The Sarysta 
are descendants of Vaivaswata, 4Qne of the treca of Indra’s heaven. 
5 A celebrated sage, aon of Angiras and husband uf ‘Tara, also the planet Jupiter 
and like Sarasvati presides over speech. 
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Bhrigatanga' and the Muni Bhriga* and Sanatkumire’ and other 
Devarshis and the Hatakesha‘ Siva-ling. 


Then he took the Raja further into the caverns of Péthla and 
shewed him the roads to Swarga and Ganesha ; and the Biva-ling 
of Sateswara und the earth resting on the head of the Serpent 
Ananta and the Siva iing of Saureswara and P&rvati. Then he 
shewed him Patéla-bhubaneewari Devi, and near her the Bégisha 
and the Baidyanatha Siva-lings, and on the left of them hidden by 
a rock the Gavandtha-ling. Below again he shewed him a cavern 
into which he looked and saw alight shining like an emerald 
{marakat..) in it were the Munis absorbed in religious exercises and 
there in the midst sat the Muni Kapila® and the Siva-ling of Kapi- 
lisa and the dwellings of the Dinavas and Daityas, and by this road 
he transperted him in an instant to Ujjain® and shewed him there 
the river Sarasvati and the Siva-ling of Mahakéla. Then in another 
instant they were back in the cavern and there Seshnég showed the 
Raja the cave of Sukshma and in it was Ganesha, and the foresta 
of Kadalivana’ and the Muni Markandeya.® Then they retarned to 
the cave of Paétéla-bhubaneswara ; and he showed him another “ave 
through which goes the road to Setubandha-rameswara,® and in 
it ne showed Chandra-sekhara.!° This cave was forty kos long 
and forty kos broad, and its sides were formed of emerald ; 
thence in a moment they returned from Rémeswar into the 
cave of Patalabhubaneswara and entered another cave through 
which they went to the river Godavari and bathed in it, and 
another cave through which they went and bathed in Ganga-sdgara 
and worshipped at the Siva-ling of Chandeswara."" In one of 
the caves Seshnig showed the Raja the asrama or hermitage of 
Markandeya [ashi and the five Siva-lings of tho five Kedfrns. 
In another cave he showed the Raja the road to Baijnath ; 


1 The peak of the Rishi Bbrign near Pokhri in patti Bherang where there 
is a cave from which comes a wind. 2QOne of the ten Mahérebie named 
in Manu and father of Sri or Lakshmi by Khyéti in one of her birtbe pre- 
the ocean. Called also lurd of Lekehwipura on the 
Nerbudda known as Bhrigu Kachcha. 9° Always young,’ cne of the eons 
of Brahma. 4 Natude, ‘golden’; name of a Siva Ling on the Gpinear 
” Name of a sage, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy. Io re 
7 Kadaliban, ‘ plantair-grove,’ a forest iu the Dakhin celebrated for clep' ane: 
® The narrator of the Markandeya Purana. *'The Siva Ling at ae 
at the bridge from the continent to Lanka, act up by Rama: wee NW heeler, - Pasa 
10*Moon-created,’ an epithet of Siva, also the name of a iountain. 
another name of Pérvatl. 

Al 


vious to the churning of 
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and the ‘Siva-lings of Nilakantha and Bali,’ the king of the 
Daityas. 

Then in the great cave he showed him the cave of Brahma- 
dwara® and its Siva-lings and there worshipped Kimadhenu' from 
whom falls down the milk on Mahadeva. Here there is a pool 
called Siva-kunda, the water of which if any one drinks without 
permission from the deity, he is struck with the trident of Siva. 
Then the Raja asking permission of Mahadeva, drank at the pool 
and Mahadeva said to the Raja—-‘ Within this space thirty-three 
krores of gods remain in attendance on it.’ Then Seshnég showed 
kim the moon and stars and the Ganas and Gandharvas and the 
great Mah&deva-ling, on one side of which sits Brahma and on the 
other Vishnu. These three gods dwell here in one shape as the 
Siva-ling of Bhubaneswara. Then in the cave of Smara he saw 
Mabfdeva throwing the dice with Parvati and the other gods stand- 
ing by aduring. Then he saw another-cave, ten thousand yyanas 
in circumference, at the door of which sat a guardian snake. This 
cave was lighted with the light of jewels, and in the ‘midst was a 
honse made of precious stones, and in it a bed of the same. and on 
it, on stuifs as white as milk, sat Briddha-bhubaneswara, Mahadeva 
and P&rvati. Then Seshnég took him through another cave to 
Kaildsa and the Raja bathed in Mana-sarovara. Then they came 
back and they showed him the caye of Smeru where was Siva sleep- 
ing with matted hair un his head, and wearing the skin of a tiger 
and having a snake as a janeot and near him Ugrat&ra Devi,' and 
he showed him the cave of Swadhama and the Raja asked—‘ What 
is the ligh: that flows forth from the midst’? and Seshnaég answered— 
‘This is Tejom4ya Mahédeva® tell it not to any one; from this 
light sprang forth Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva when the universe 


" Rali was the son of Virochana, son of the great Daitya Prahlada. He conquered 
Indra and the other gods and was, in turn, vanquished by Vishnu in his Vaémana or 
dwarf incarnation and sent as ruler to Pétéla: see page 2 Now called 
Brahma kanthi, a smal! cave branching out from the great cave. * Tho 
cow belonging to Vasishtha which yields all desires, here represented by s rock 
somewhat in the form of acow from which water trickles on to the top of the Lings. 
*The sacrificial thread. 5 The ‘terrible goddess’ as Siva is called Ug- 
resa, the terrible lord. Rudra or Siva was born half male e_d half jemale, bot 

ting himself into two parts by order of Brahma, each scx became multi- 
piled and of two classes dark or flerce and light or agreeable Herce the eleven 
Radras and their wives. Ugraretas, Bhava, Kiia are onng 3° dark forms of 
the male and Durga, Kéli, Bhavani, Chandi, Mahératr!. ?"yratéra, amongst the 
fierce formes of the female. Similarly Siva, Manu, Mahat ure she agreeable 
forma of the male apd Lekshmi, Gauri. Ume the mild forics vf the femme! 
** Whose form is light.’ 
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was created, and from this light the whole world is enlightened. 
Look in the midst of it and you will see a form which is Vishnu the 
creator of the universe. He who understands the Vedante and the 
Shéstras calls this light Brahma. Not even the gods can come before 
this light : worship it. From this cave goes the road to Kedéra.’ 
Then they went to Kedara and worshipped the Siva-ling and drenk 
at the spring of Udaka,' and they went to Mah&-pantha® and-thence 
returned to Patéla-bhubaneswara. Then the Raja said in his own 
mind—‘ Am I mad or am I dreaming ; what is this Patdla that I 
am seeing ?” 

Then Seshnfg said to the Raja—‘ Take thou a thousand loads of 
jewels borne for thee by Rakshasas, and this horse, the speed of 
which is that of the wind and go to thy own home ; but tell of 
PAtéla to no one, and you and your family shall flourish. There 
shall hereafter be a Brahman called Batkala who shall tell of this 
cave ty mnkind, ther they shall know of it.’ Then the Raja mount- 
ing on the horse came forth with the Rakshasas carrying the jewels 
and thanked Seshnég; then he went to the mount of Dari and on 
the banks of the Sarju he found his army who were searching for 
him, and he returned to Ayodhya and stored up the jewels in his 
treasury and dismissed the Rékshasas who had carried them. 
Then the Raja called hie Rani and ais sons and told them all that 
he had seen and divided the jewels among them. While he was 
telling of the wonders of Patala the messenger of Mahddeva came 
and seizing the king carriéd him off to the dwelling of Siva. He 
who shall hear this history of Raja Rituparna and this mdAdtmayd 
of Pétala-bhubaneswara all his sins shall be forgiven and he shall 
enter into the paradise of Mahadeva. 


KEDARA-KHANDA 
Tax Keddra-khanda section of the Skanda Pardaa occurs in the 
game form as the Ménasa-khanda and opens 
aaa with the usual philosophiou! inquiries as tothe 
origin of things of which the following. may be tuken as a specimen : 


“This is related by tho Séta Sanaka and other rishis. Fires the Richi Me- 
naka asked :—‘‘ What is Brahms *” he is without the three qualities, ¢.¢., witheas 


1 Now called Udak Nauli. 2 The peak above Kedér. » Nirguna, 
‘ without the three‘ guaa or qualities,’ an attribute of the Supreme being. 
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eattwe' or rajae* or tomae:® he ig satya‘ and jadn® and anand*: he has neither 
pame, nor class, nor senses, how then shall he be discovered or ouderstcod ? and 
how from thie Brahma without qualities did the world proceed?’ Tho Site 
answered and said :— Veaishtha Muni,’”” the son of Brahma, told thie to hie wife 
Arandbat! : she asked, “ You know all things, the universe proceeded from Brahma, 
how shall he be discovered ? and in the K4li Ywg when men cease to perform due 
worship and believe not, how shall they obtain release, and how was the world 
created, and what are the duties of the four classes, und how many arc the maawun- 
faras® and Y«gas? Vasishthe anawered and raid: ‘“‘ This question was asked by 
Pirvati from Mahfdeo, and hc anewered thus: “ He is without fourm or senscs or 
colour, nor does he perform any work ; he is not created nor does he resemble any 
creeted thing ; he is joy ; he 1s without master; hc is the soul of the universe; he 
fe without colour, neither white nor black nor red nor yellow, por of all colours 


mixed together ; he has neither body nox form, yet there is nothing in the on -erse 


in which be is not. He neither performs uny acts nor docs he slcep, nor bas he any 


senses, What the Supremo Spirit really is, neither Brahma nor the gods can tell. 
He is without gualitics: without beginning, middle or end; without visible form 
or any form, scparate from all things, yct pervading all things. The followers of 
the Sankiiya call bim psrusha, the Veiantists cat! him gyin, the Dwaitabadi of tho 
Nyaya eall him jiva and brahma. The followers of the Miménsa call him Karma, 
whilet those who hold with Patanja'i address him aa sakesvara.* The Saivas say 
he is one with Siva, the Vaisbnavas that he is Vishna, the Ganras that he is the, 
sun, and tho Séktas that he is the Sakti. I Mahadeo alone know something of him 

but not all; be is without the qualitica of stability, activity, or stagnancy ; he has 
neithex beginning nor middle nor end; he ia not perceptible by the senses; he is 
without bodily form, yet everything in the universe bears his form : he had no begin- 
ning; he is above and beyond all things. The followers of the Sarhya call hic. 

parasha ; the Adwaitabadis say of him that he cannot be seen with *' .;.s, yet he 
pervades all space; ho is «tl-powerful and everything ia and has ita being in him 

The followers of the Nydya say that he is jiva and brahma, matter and epirit. 
Those who adoPt the Miménsa eyatem declare he is Aurwa or works, whilst the fol- 
lowers of the Yoga Shéstras!? dcclare he is abstracted meditation. ‘T'he Saivas say 
he ie Siva; the Vaishnavas that he is Vishnu; the Sauras that he is Surya: the 
Géneshas that he is Gauesha, aud the Siktas that he ia Sakti. The Supreme 
Spirit, O Parvati, whence this univcree arose was water, the depth, length and 
breadth of which no one.can tell; in which are millions of Brahmanadas! and 
Brahmas!" of various forms. In every Brahmanda are the three gods, Brahma, 
Vishou and Siva and Indra and the other gods and each has ite scparate seas and 
rivers and mountains. He is cternal, his face is turned tu every aide and in these 
Brahmandas thcre ie atill the all-pervading spirit, This water of the Supreme 


} Goodness, knowledge, quietude. * Activity, passion. * Dark- 
ness, stagnancy. — *Uc who is truth. *UOr Gyan. he who knows. 
* Joy. 7 Urja or ‘energy’ is the usnal name of the wife of thie Maénasaputra 
or mind-born ange. * Periods of a Manu, cach of which cOmprises seventy- 
one Yugas or ages and Je ruledover by its own Manu and sages. Six manwaataraa 
have passed and ~e arc now in the seventh under Vaivaswata Manu. Seven mage 


have to come before the: day of Brahina ie completed : see further Wilson’s 
works, VI., 45. 


_ “Reference is here wade to tht schools of philosophy. 
2° Followed by Patanjali. "The mundane exge, the embryvus of worlds. 
31 The active principle of creation, 
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Spirit which is outside the mundane egg once came into the world and this is 
Gangs.” : 

Pérvati then asks Siva to tell ber how this came to pass and how the egg was 
formed. Mabédeo answered and ssid: “ Listen, O daughter of Himéchal, to the 
hietory of Vishnu. First there was only water in the universe, in which flogted 
Vishne on a béed borne om the serpent Sesahnig. This was when the former world 
had ended and Vishna determined that a new world should be created. At the 

thought, there sprang from his navel a lotas and in the 

lotus was born the four-faced Brahma! ‘Then Vishna 
said, ‘Create the world.’. When Brahma heard the words, he listened and saw 
Vishnu and sald: “‘ Thou art tho chief of the gods; thou art unaifected by any 
thing; thou art without form visible or invisible; shon hast neither beginning 
gporend. Siva and the other gods cannot tell who thou art, much leas can I 
duly adore thee. I am a child and without knowledge, and my mind is over- 
wheimed with ignorance, how then can I fitly glorify thee? Where are thy 
hands and thy feet and thy limbs, where art thou thyself? This mach only can I 
perceive that thou art this ovean with the waters of which thon cherished all 
things animate and inanimate. Evcry created thing depends upon thee; thoa art 
the light of the sun and the moon and the stara through which darkness is driven 
away from the world. Thou art wind and the breath of life and ether above the 
world; thou art time and its divi-ions and the senses and mind. The body’ is 
the cheriot, the soul' isthe master within and the mind‘ is the charioteer; the 
bodily faculties are the- horses and the senses are veins. ‘The charioteer must be 
vigilant or the chariot will be upset. Thon art perfect, pare and unchangeable. 
Until thoa hadst formed the thought of oreation, until then thou wert the Supreni. 
apiris, neither creator nor created: When thou hadst performed this wish then 
thou becomest creator and created.”” I am powcriess, how shall I create the 
world?; Vishnu answered and said ‘“ Brahma became the creator (prajdpati) of 
the universe. I give to thee all knowledge ; create the universe and live until crea- 
tion has perished. I am pleased with thy adoration of me, so ask of me whatever 
boon thou desirest.” Brahma answered and said: “Thou hast created me; I will 
create all things; I have received from thee all knowledge, what more can J ask 
for myself ? but I will ask one thing and that is that thou wilt be pleased to remain 
in this world which I shall create.” A great part of the above description has 
been borrowed more or less closely from the older Paurénik writings, and is followed 
by the usual deacription of terms of time, the origin of the gods, demons, Dénavas, 
Daityas, Rékshasas and Yakehas. Then comes thostory of the herocs of the lanar 
and solar races, and the eraltation of the BhAgirathi as the principal souree 
of the Ganges with some account of the various places of pilgrimage along its 
banke.5 

1 Chaturmuhha. ¥ Vigraha. 3 Alma. « Manas. ‘I 
have had two manuscripts of the Kedéra-khanda, one lent me by Ganga Detta Up- 
rethi of Srinagar, and the other by Dharmanand Joshi of Almora. The latter 
which was copied in 1816 A D. has been followed throughout. The topographical 
account of British Garhwil commences at the 4)st chapter and 48th page. The 
entire account is filled with stories illustrating the holincss of particular places 
like that of P&tala in the Minasn-khando. 1 have omitted nearly all these stories, 


so that this acoount is little more thau an index to a portion of the Kedsra- 
khanda, 


Creation. 
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Keddr. 


The mdhdimya of Kedar follows the description of the valloy of 
the Bhagirathi Pfrvati asks what is Kedaér and what are the 
fruits of visiting its sacred piaces and bathing in its holy waters. 
Mahfdeo an-v -red and said : ‘ The place that you nave spoken of, 
O goddess, is so peculiarly dear to me that I shall never leave it 
nor forsake it. When I or Brahma created the universe, Kedar so 
pleased me that it shall ever remain sacred tome. Brahma and the 
other gods are there, whoever dies there becomes one with Siva 
Such as thou, Vaishnavi, art amongst Satis, Hari amongst the gods, 
the ocean amongst lakes ; the Jahnavi amongst rivers, this peak 
amongst mountains, Y4jnavalkya amongst Jogis, Narada amongst 
Bhaktas, the Sélagram amongst stones, the groves of Badari 
amongst forests, Kamadhenu amongst kine, a Brahman amongst 
men, the Brahman who can impart wisdom amongst other Brah- 
mans, the wife who honours her husband amongst women, the son 
amongst children, gold amongst metals, Shuka amongst saints, 
Vy4sa amongst sages, this country amongst other countries, a prinoe 
amongst men Basab (Vasudeva) amongst the gods, the giver of 
good fortune amongst mortals, my city amongst villages, the Ap- 
saras of heaven amongst dancers, Tunvara amongst Gandharvas, 
so is Kedér-kshetra when compared with any-other sacred place. 
Mahdédeva then relates the old story ; how once upon a time a hun- 
ter came here to this part of the Himalaya and after killing a large 
number of deer wandered northwards to Kedar where he found a 
namber of holy men assembled and engaged in devotions, The 
hunter sat down at a respectful distance to watch their proceedings 
when suddenly a deer of a beautiful golden hue sprang up near 
him and walked gently by. The hunter prepared his bow to shoot 
the deer but before he could draw the string, the deer had disap- 
peared. Disturbed at this he walked onwards and met Siva armed 
with a trident, with matted hair, wearing a garland of serpents and 
accompanied by his train. Frightened at the sight, the hunter con- 
cealed himself and the procession passed on. The hunter next met 
the sage Narada from whom he learned that Kedar was a place of 
such sanctity that strange occurrences continually took place and 
portents and omens appeared, and that if any one desired salvation, 
he should find it there, though his sins were as great as can be 
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imagined the virtue that accrued from a visit to Kedér was suffi- 
cient to cleanse them. 
Manddkini valley. 


Mahfdeva then gives a brief account of the places of pilgri- 
mage around Kedér. On the lower course of the Mandékini' is the 
holy Siva-kund*® where is the Képila Sivu-ling, and above this is 
Bhrigu-tunga, king of rocks. Still higher up at a distance of two 
yojanas is the babbling fountain of Hiranyagarbha,* and to the horth 
of this the great Sphétik-ling. A few paces to the east is the Bahni- 
tirtha‘ near which is a well where Bhim Sen* worshipped me, Ma- 
hideva. Above this is Mah4panth® four kos in circuit abounding 
with milk and ghi, where the gods dwell, fall of gold and jewels 
and birds with shining wings. Above Mahfpanth is the Swarga- 
rohini pahfr.’ At the junction of the Médhvi* with the Mandakini 
is the Shiuprad-tirtha and where the Kshirganga® joins the same 
river is the Bréhmya-tirtha. To the south of this is the fountain 
known as Samudr-jal, which is of such purity that whoever even 
touches its water receives some benefit. To the left is the Puran- 
dar peak, where Indra worshipped Siva and where is the Madhdlaya- 
ling. About forty cubits thence is the Hans-kand where Brahma 
appeared as a hansa, and near it is the Bhim Sen sila where is the 
bed of Siva. About six kos thence to the south is the “auri- 
tirtha where the water is warm and the earth of a yellowish-red 
colour. Here Gauri bathed whilst her courses were on her and 
here is the Gaureswar-ling. Whoever smears the mud of this pool 
on his body, bathes in its water and makes an offering however 
small shall receive an eternal reward. To the south is Goraksh- 
4shrama! where also there are hot springs and a ling, and ifany one 
remains there for seven days, his sins are all forgiven. On the 
same hill are four pools called Devika, Bhadrada, Shubhra, and 
Matangi, bathing in which ensures particular benefits. On the bill 


1 This river flows through Patti Maikhands from the glacicr above the Kedér 
temple. 2 There are several pools of this name, but this is perhape the one 
at the confluence cf the Madh and Mandékini streams. 3 Gauri-kund. 
“Same asthe Agni-tirtha ncar Gauri-kund. 5 Now known as Bhim Udiyér, 
there are a number of caves here. ®The mountain and glacier above the 


temple. 7The group of peaks above Mahfpanth. *To the east of 
Nalapatan. ® Apparently oue of the streams which form the a of 
ere 


the Mandékini for hence we descend the valley again to Gaari-kund. 
is the Shesheswar-ling and in the pool near it are numerous snakes who do no 
herm to those who bathe in it.” These snakes occur in the pools at Triyugi and 


Gauri-kund. 
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above Gauri-tirtha is the Chirbisa Bhairab who acts as watchman 
to Mahbddeva, and who must have offerings of stripa of cloth when 
his lord is worshipped. KG6li also resides here and abont a kos off 
is Binhyak-dwéra' sacred to Ganesha. Within the Kedéra-mandal 
and to the west of the Tribikram Nadi? is the Néréyan-tirtha. 
About a kos and a half above is the Nariyan-kshetra where fire 
always burns. This is the piuce where the wedding of Gauri San- 
kara and the daughter of Himéchal took place. Here is the Baras- 
vati-kund and the Brahma-kund, the water of which is of a yellow 
colour and harbours snakes. To the south is the Bishnu-tirtha and 
the Jaleswar-ling and the holy Harida stream.® 


Bhillang valley 

Mahh&deo then praises Bhilla-kshetra* saying : ‘ Here I played 
with thee, O goddess, disguised as a Bhil. The hill is lovely and 
well wooded and watered, and from it you can see Ganga, and here 
is the Bhilleswar-ling. Here I still engage in sport with the Bhils, 
clad in a dark-coloured blanket, I wander about the hills at mid- 
night’. Close by is the temple of Kameswari Devi and less than a 
kos above it, the Surasuta stream where Siva smeared his body with 
ashes. On the south bank of the stream is the Matalika-sila. 
The extent of the Bhillngan-kshetra is five yojanas long by four 
yojanas broad, and it contains some sixty streams. To the south of 
Bhillangan-kshetra is Bagala-kshetra®’ which extends two yojanas in 
breadth and four yojanas in length. It contains numerous places 
of pilgrimage and temples and that sacred to Bagala Devi is well- 
known. To the south of this temple is the Punya-pramodini stream 
and on the northern bank of the stream, a figure of the four-armed 
Vishnu and, about two kos to the south, the temple of Trishirkha 
Devi. Next comes Shakambhari-kshetra® sacred to Shékambhbari 
Devi where her temple exists. She protects the sages in their 
devotions and here is a grove of Shdko trees and ‘he tigers of 
the forest and the snake with the jewelled head pays her worship. 
Near it is the Sankara peak where the feast of lamps takes 
place on the eleventh of the dark half of Karttik. To the south 

1 The confluence of the river from Triyugi with the Mandékini. 1 The 
stream which flows by Triyugi-Narayan; the Sini of the maps. The fire has 
lasted here for three ages, hence the name Triyugi. 3 The Sinigadh of the 


maps and Jalmal of some travellers. *The valley. of the Bhillang river in 
Tibri to the west of Triyugi. 5In Tibri. 6 In Tibri. 
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of the peak is the Mérakata-ling surrounded by a hooded snake, 
and to the left of this is the Nandini river and the temple of Rara 
Bhairab adorned with numerous bells, the hermitage of Shukra and 


mines of copper. 


Madh and Tung. 


Mahfideva then goes on to say that there are five kshetras which 
every one should visit, Kedar, Madh, Tang, Radrilaya, and Kalp, 
all of which are within the Kedir-mandalL A Gaur Brahman is 
next introduced to tell a story in praise of Madhmaheswar. Here 
is the sacred Sarasvati-tirtha regarding which the story of the bun- 
ter Shambuka is told to show its surpassing sanctity. The hunter 
and his dog followed the chase until they came near Madh where 
they met a joyous band of pilgrims singing the praises of the Saras- 
vati. The hunter cared naught for this and threw his dog into the 
pond and the dog on ccming out shook off some of the water on to 
Shambuka, but such was the virtue of even this partial ablution in 
the sacred stream that on their death both hunter and dog were 
summoned to Siva’s heaven. The Tungeswar-kshetra is next men- 
tioned and is said to be two yojanas square, and its praise is sung 
in the story of Dharmdatta and his son Karmsharm. Dharm- 
datta was a good and pious man, but his son Karmsharnm was e 
gambler and bad character and even induced his own sister to be- 
come as bad as himself. Dharmdatta died of a broken heart and 
his son seized the property and sold it, and squandering the proceeds 
took to highway-robbery as a profession. Meanwhile his sister 
turned courtesan and in her travels fell in with her brother and be- 
came his mistress. The brother was in the end killed in a forest by 
a tiger, but a crow took merely one of his bones and carried it to 
Tung-kshetra where it fell within the sacred tract, and such is the 
power inherent in the soil of these holy places that Karmsharm 
after some time spent with the Rishis was transported to the heaven 
of Siva. 

This brirys us to the Akéshganga’ which finds its source in 
three springs on the summit of Tungndth. To the west of Tung- 
nath is a Sph&tik-ling® and to the south of this th G:rur-tirtha 


 Arghekémni and Agaskamnee of the maps which tak~s its rise below the 
temple tu Siva as Tungnéth on the Chandrasila peak. %A white linge 
Shaped boulder sacred to Siva. 
42 
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and about half a mile thence the Mn-sarovara in which the lotus 
grows. To the north of the Man pond is the temple dedicated to 
Siva as Markateswar,' and to the south of this near the hermitage of 
Mrikanda, the temple of Maheswari Devi. The sources of the 
Akéshganga is the best of all places for performing the funeral rites 
of ancestors. 

Rudrandth. 


The Rudrélaya or the ‘ abode of Pudré’ isalso called the Mahé- 
laya or ‘ great abode,’ and is introduced by Mahhdeo with a long 
account of his own power an” greatness which we omit. Here is 
the Baitarani stream? sacred to the ancestors where one pind equals 
a kror offered at Gya. Here is Shiumukh, the head of Siva, and 
the place where the P&ndavas came to remove the sin of killing 
their brethren, but Mahédeo showed them not hia face, and going to 
Kedar they obtained a sight of his hinder parts and so obtained 
salvation. Ata distance of half a kos is the Mana pool, the waters 
of which are of a yellowish-red colour, and to the east of this is the 
Sarasvata pond in which lives the fish called Mrikunda and to the 
east of the pond a great ling in colour and form like a coral bead. 
On the fourteenth of the dark half of the month, the fish in the 
pond are fed and oblations are offered for the repose of the manes 
of ancestors. To the north-east is the pool with yellow waters 
where Mani Bhadra worshipped Siva. Kalpethal’ is the place 
where Durvisa Rishi performed austerities beneath a kalpa tree 
and thus obtained salvation. To the south of the Kalpeswar-ling* 
is K&pila-ling and below it flows the Hairanvati stream, and to the 
south of it is Bhringeswar about two kos from Kalpeswar. Here 
there are also hot springs and soine distance near them to the west 
is Gosthal-kshetra,> when Mahadeva is worshipped as Parmeshwar 
(Pasupati) and an iron ¢risul or trident stands near his temple and 
an ever-flowering tree of great beauty. To the east Mahadeva re- 
sides as Jhasha-ketana-ha (or destroyer of Kandarpa, the god of 
love), after which his wrath being appeased by Rati, he became 
known as Rateswar and a pond near his temple® is dedicated to 
Rati. 


»In Mako village where the priests of Tangnith reside during the winter. 
1 The Kadrigadh of the maps which flows through the valley in which is the Rud- 
yanéth temple. > Patti Urgam. ‘In Urgam village. ’ Go- 
thala in Malla Nagpur where is the Gopeswar temple and te fron trident. 
© In the valley below Gopeswar, 
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BadarindtaA. 


The account of Badari is given in a conversation between Vasish- 
tha and his wife Arandhati. The holy circle of Badari includes 
the entire tract (kshetra) between the hermitage of Kanwa and the 
peak of Nanda. Such is the efficacy of austerities performed thcre 
that oblations offered at Kanwa’s shrine frees even thieves and the 
slayers of kine and Brahmans from the just punishment due to their 
sins. To him who bathes at Nandpray4g and worships Ramapati 
there, farther benefits are promised. The circle of Badari is three 
yyanas broad by twelve yojanas long, and contains the Gandhamé- 
dana, Badari, Nar-Néréyana and Kuvera peaks besides numerous 
streams and warm springs. 


Patti Daseli. 


Nandpray&g' is so named after th: virtuous Raja Nanda who 
here made a great sacrifice which was attended by the gods and 
many Brahmans. Here is the Vasishtheswar-ling and to the north 
of it the sin-cleansing Brihike and Birahwati.! The latter is sume- 
times called the Kalyéni and received its present name from the 
austerities performed there by Siva himself. Here is a temple to 
Siva as Bisheswar, and to the east thereof the sacred pool of Mani- 
bhadra,® and to the south of this the Mahébhadra‘ stream, remark- 
able for the great fig-tree on its bank and the Surya-tirtha. Two 
kos to the east is the temple of Gopeswari Devi where Rgja Danda 
of the solar race performed austerities, hence the synonym Dand- 
kAranya. 

The valley of the Alaknanaa. 


On the north bank® of the Alaknanda is the Bilvesvar temple 
surrounded with bel (gle Marmelos) trees with fruit as large as 
cocoanuts and smooth as jujubes. To the south of the river is the 
Garur-ganga, the stones of which have the power of removing the 
poison from snake-bites, and its yellow mud when smeared ov the 
body imparts wisdom like Ganesh. To the north of the Alaknanda 
is the Charmanwati® stream where is the hermitage of Raja Anant 
Sri and a temple dedicated to Chandi Devi and on the Mecha peak 


: . « 
. At the confluence of the Nandékini and Alaknanda. * The Bireh 
Ganga. ®The Mahadeo lake in patti M. Dasoll. In Maili Dasoli 
flowing from the Bhadra peak. * The description now follows the Alaknuanda 
up to Bedrinith ®Now the Alena stream in Urgam. 
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a ling. To the north-east is the Gaurya hermitage where Devi 
subsisted on the leaves of the forest trees for « thousand years and 
gave the tract its present name Parankhanda. On the banks of 
the Alaknanda near the hermitage are a ling and pool known as 
Siva-kund. Abouta mile beyond is the pool Bishnu-kund, and two 
kos farther is Jyotirdh4m!in which is the temple of Narisingh where 
Prahlad performed austerities. Here are also the pools known as 
Brahma, Bishno, Siva, Ganesh, Bhringi, Rishi, Surya, Durgu, 
Dhanada, and Prahl4d-kund, Narada worshipped Vishnu at Bishna- 
kund. From Jyotirdhdm the traveller proceeds to Badari, and the 
GandhamA&dana, peak by the confluence of the Dhaula and the Alak- 
nanda (Ganga) near which are the pools already mentioned. The 
place is called Bishnupray4g and above it is the site of the hermit- 
age of Ghatotbhava who became the watchman of Vishnu. Here 
there are hot-springs and the temple dedicated to Siva as Muneswar 
and one to Gbhantakarn. There are numerous hermitages of holy 
men around and every pool forms the source of a stream and every 
peak the home of a god. Above Bishnupray4g is P&ndusthén! 
where the Pandavas lived for a time engaged in devotion. Here 
is Pandvesvar Mab4deva. On the right bank of the river is the 
Nar peak with its thousand lings and places of pilgrimage and the 
Nérayan-kund. Next comes the Bindumati stream and two kos be- 
yond is Bhaikhénas where the sajnts performed the hom sacrifice. 
Above this on the summit of the peak is the Jageswar Bhairab and 
the Kuvera rock. Then comes the Pravara stream and the temple 
of Badari where is the Kurm-dhara and the five-rocks (Panch-sila), 
viz.. Néradiye-sila, Bérdhi-sila, Narasinhi-sila, Mérkandeya-sils, 
and Gfruri-sila, with their respective pools. Within the circle of 
these rocks is the throne of Vishnu. Here also is the Bahni-tirtha 
and the rock Brahm-kapél sacred to the manes of ancestors. Close 
to Badrin&th and near the sources of the stream is Nrisinh in the 
form of a rock and the Naérfyan-kund. A little less than a kos to 
the west is the Urvasi-kund where dwelt Paruruvas and Urvasi and 

two kos off is the Svarna-dhaéra, and on the banks of the river the 
Shesh-tirtha. To the left of Badrin&th are the Indra-dhara, Deo- 
dhfra, and Basu-dhéra streams, the Dbarm-sila and the Som, 

Satyapadam, Chakra, Dwédasaditya, Saptarshi, Rudr, Brahma, 

‘ Joshimath * Péndukeswar, where the temple still exists. 
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Nar-Nérfyan, Byés, Keshava-prayig, and Pandavi-térthes, the pool 
of Muchu-kunda and Manibhadra. 
Episodes. 

Some twenty chapters' devoted to stories in praises of the 
various ¢/rthas now follow which may be dismissed after a very brief 
notice. Arundhati asks her husband to tell her something more 
about the great places of pilgrimage than their mere names, and he 
goes on to relate to her what he professes to have heard from Nérada 
regarding them. These stories show that whatever may bea man’s 
desire he will obtain it by worship at Badari, and whatever may be 
his sins they will be forgiven if he supplicates the deity through the 
priests of Kedér snd Badari. The first story tells how “Once 
upon a time there lived a very learned and pious Brahman named 
Bishnumana on the banks of the Drishadwati. Though the father 
was learned and good, the son Bishrarati grew up so ignorant and 
debauched that Bishnymana was obliged to expel the boy from 
his house. Bishnuvati joined a band of wandering musicians and 
came to Badari where he sang the great song in honour of Vishnu, 
and so pleased the god that he was allowed to live near Narada- 
kund,.and the sufferings which he had gone through in his iravels 
were held sufficient punishment for the evils that he had wrought.” 
The next story tells how Sankara Vaisya, a resident of Pratisth&n- 
pura, longed for issue, and hearing of the virtues of a journey to 
Badari went there with his wife. There he found a number of 
Brahmans engaged in devotion, and after feeding them explained 
his object, aud in return received from them a charm which he gave 
to his wife, who soon became pregnant, and in due time brought 
forth a son who was named Dharmadatta. When Dharmadatta grew 
to man’s estate, and proceeded with his merchandise into strange 
lands, he became enamoured of a daughter of the Mlechchhas, who 
eventually plundered him of al) his property. Dharmadatta returned 
to his father, who ordered him to make the round of Kedér and 
Badari in order to cleanse him of his sin. Next we have Janame~ 
jaya slaying eighteen Brahmans in order to enjor the society of a 
beautiful woman that he met out hunting, and cleansed of his sin 
by a visit to Badari and the intercession of Vyasa. 


"From the 56th to the 78th * Pratisthéna is probably Paithan 
oa the Godaveri. 
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Chandragupta Vaisya, a resident of Avanti (Ujjain) had ten 
sons, and was one day visited by a BadarinAth panda by name Dhar- 
madatta, who was asked to describe all the wonders of Badari. In 
reply Dharmadatta told the Vaisya the names of all the places of 
pilgrimages, and the advantages to be had from visiting them ; that 
he should take all his property and go to Kedér and Badari, and 
give it to the Brnhmans there, who would ensure his admission to 
paradise. Accordingly Chandragupta with his wife and sons nat 
off on a pilgrimage with Dharmadatta, and afterwards remained 
with him near Badari. Whilst there Chandragupta’s wife lost a 
precious ivory ornament one day, and inquired from the sages who 
lived near what was to be done to recover it, They answered that 
she and her family should go the round of the places of pilgrimage 
again, and when this had been accomplished, and they had arrived 
a second time at Badarinaéth, the elephant from whose tusk the 
ornament had been made appeared, and with the whole party was 
at once conveyed to the paradise of Vishnu. Then comes a story 
of how N&rada standing on one foot sang the praises of Mahadeo 
for one hundred years at the confluence of the Mandakini and Alak- 
nanda, now known as Rudrpray4g, and how he was visited by the 
great god himself who here invented the inusical nodes used in his 
worship. Then follows a long explanation of the various rdgs, their 
use, value, authority, accompaniments, rules, divisions, &. In 
illustration a story is told of Devdsraya who had five sons, all of 
whom were learned and pious except Gopalsharma, who was so 
ignorant that he was denied the sacrificial thrad, and was appointed 
as cow-herd. Gopél when he became of age reflected on his condi- 
tion, and sought for those to whom he belonged, and for this purpose 
travelled to Kailfés, and visiting the various holy places arrived 
hungry and tired at Rudrprayfg. Some days afterwards whilst 
wandering about the sacred place he overheard a Brahman per- 
forming his devotions and saying ‘Om sivdya ndmah” as the 
great compelling invocation to the deity. Gopal immediately com- 
menced repeating this simple litany, and when he had continued 
muttering the name for some hundred-thousand times, Siva took 
pity on him and revealed to him his origin and restored bis facul- 
ties. Henceforth Gopdl Siddh became known throughout the 
whole of Kedér as the favorite of Siva. The Brahmans who had 
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refused to partake of the feast prepared by Parasurdma were still 
under the curse pronounced by that sage and were known as 
Brahmarfkeshasas until restored by Gopal. 


Nilkanth and Pindar. 


Arundbati then asks whether the intercession of any other holy 
man has ever resulted in the release of such numbers as were saved 
through Gopal. She was told that the Nilkanth mountain lying 
between the peake known as Shumbha and Nishumbba was the site 
of the great austerities performed by Raja Antideva, by virtue of 
which both the Raja and some thousands of Itékshasas were received 
into the heaven of Siva. The place is farther marked by a tem- 
ple to Mehishani Devi. An eccount is next given of the Chakra- 
kshetra which lies to the south of Manasa and is known by the 
great bel tree and the temples dedicated to Bilweswar and Génes- 
wari Devi, the Heramb-kund and Bainuwa-tirtha. To the east isa 
temple to Chandi Devi and east of this a pool of yellow water and 
above it is Bikata-kshétra, so called from the son of Jambha Asura. 
Jainbha had two sons, Bikat and Tat; the first adored Siva and the 
second Vishnu, aud here is a temple dedicated to Siva as Bikates- 
war. Here is the Sailodak spring, the waters of which if applied to 
the eyes enable one to see wiiere treasure iseoncealcd. Here also is 
the Nandeswar temple. Tat-kshetra! lies along the Pindar and is 
the place where Tat with his Daityas performed austerities, aud 
above the site of his hermitage, in a forest surrounded by bel and 
other trees, is atemple dedicated to Siva as Bralhmaputreswar. A 
little more than four kos to the north of the Brahmaputrasthan is 
the Pushkara peak where Pusbkar and the Négés worshipped Siva. 
Next comes the Muni-siddhini-kshetra, full of deer, trees, flowers, 
and birds, where Pashkar-n&g lives. To the south-east is the tem- 
ple of Chandika Devi and the Téreswar ling. To the south of this 
is the Kaveri stream, where is the Kavereswar ling, and further 
south the Nag-dhara and Nigamalaya with the stream Péphéra, 
where Dwipeswar, ‘lord of the Isles,’ died. The Jaleswar ling is 


1 The Tat kebctra must occupy the grcater portion of Pindarpér. I would 
place the Brahmaputra sthin in the Wan valley and the Pushkara peak might be 
identified with one of the spura of Trietl. There ins still a temple to Saagal-nig 
at the confluence of the Kailganga and Pindar rivers at Talor and one to Bhekal 
Nég at Ratgaon and to Banpa-nég at Margaon in Painkhanda. We next have the 
valley of the Kuilganga, and then that of the Pindar, after which the tract sround 


Karn-pray ag callcd Siva-kahctra is reached. 
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withia this tract and also a temple to Jaleswari Devi and four 
koe to the east the Bena-tirtha on the banks of a small stream, ‘fo 
the north-east of this stream is the Dandeswar and Mahdganapati 
temples and also one sacred to Bhairab. To the south-east of the 
Brahmapntrasthin is the Gobind-tirtha at the source of the Pindar 
river, and the temple dedicated to Birshéni Devi. To the north- 
east of this temple is Binateswar, and further south is the Bishu- 
miti-kshetra and the Bisheswar temple and pool. North of these ig 
Gana-kund, the Saumyeswar temple, Kambba-kund and Dasamauli, 
where Rdvan repented him of his evil deeds, and here also the Ré- 
vaneswar ling is established. Here is the Saudamini stream and 
on its banks the Sukameswar ling. North of the river is Kapila- 
tirtha, Kapileswar, Yogeswar, Bageswar, Brahmeswar, and a tem- 
ple to Ganesh. At the confluence of the Pindar and Alaknanda ia 
Siva-kshetra, where Karna performed austerities. Here are tem- 
ples dedicated to Uma and Umeswar, the Binéyak-sila, Suraj-kand, 
the Dharmanjaya N&ég temple and the Ratna-prabha ling with its 
golden yoni. Close by is the Menukeswar temple, the UHivaui 
stream and Pulaheswar ling, near which is the Brahma-sila of many 
colours. Above on.the hill is the Manibhadra-kshetra and Mani- 
wati stream, the Yuksheswar ling and sacred pool, Bameswar, the 
Dibeswar-kund where the lotus grows and the Debeswar ling. To 
the left of the Dibeswar ling is Svarndkarsthén, the Svarneswar 
temple, the Indra-tirtha, where Bhairab in a black form seised and 
bound Indra, the Indreswar and K4leswar temples and also the 
rocks known as Bhim-sila and Hanumat-sila. The last mentioned 
is of a white colour and has the power of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. Beyond these is Bbim-kshetra, im which is the 
Bhimeswar ling and temple. 
Kadli-kshetra. 

Two yojanas to the north of K4li-kshetra' we arrive at the 
temple of Rékeswari Devi which marks the site where Shasha, the 
moon, was freed from the leprosy caused by the curse of Brihaspati. 
It was in the Nandan woods that the moon met the wife of Brihas- 
pati aud debauched her and was cursed by the sage and became & 
leper. The moon then prayed to Siva and offered oblations here 


? Kéii-ksbetra or Kalikaethén, aleo known as Kalbangwira, is the tract along 
the K&li near its confluence with the Mandékini below Kélimath. 
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and obtained forgiveness. Araudhati then asks where the Réjas 
paid their devotions, and in reply was told that they visited the. 
Kedér-tirthas and Kali-kshetra on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
Siva is worshipped in Kali-ksbetra as Kéleswar and there is a great 
temple to Kali herself and to the east about two kus is the temple 
of Tarana Mandana Devi.’ To the north of the temple of Kali is 
the temple of Kot-mfyeswari Devi. To the north of tha river at 
the junction of the Barana and Asi streams is Saumya K&shi* now 
concealed (gupta) and only five kos in extent, but hereafte: to be 
revealed when its sacred precincts will comprise one hundred kos. 


Jumna, Tons, and Dehra Din. 


In the country to the west of the Ganges® are numerous places 
of pilgrimage, the Brahma-dhéra and others. 
The Jumna flows through the north-western 
portion of this tract and the Hiranyab&ku joins it and their conflu- 
ence is hely. Still further west is the Tamasa,‘ and where it joins 
the Jumna is the Daksha-tirtha and north of it the Bishnu-tirtha.® 
From the hill above the last-mentioned place of pilgrimage flows 
the Bimuktida stream, and at its junction with the Tons is a temple 
dedicated to Siva as Jyoteswar. To the north is the Hem-sringa 
peak® from which flows the Siddha stream, and at its confluence 
with the Tons is the Siva-ling to which Brahma paid devotion. 
North-east of this are the Hiranya-ssikatg and Hemwati streams, 
and on the eastern bank of the latter stream the Kasyapa-tirtha. 
Further west is the Brahmaputra stream and on its banks the Brah- 
meswar-ling and the temple dedicated to Gdneswari Devi. To the 
north-west is the Satadru’ river and on its banks the Panchnades- 
war-ling, and west of this the Jambhu-sail, whence the Jambhu 
streain takes its rise. On the banks of tho Jambha is a temple de- 
dicated to Bishhéra Devi and beyond it the Kamdhéra stream, an 
affluent of the Brahmaputra and at their confluence the Kaémakhya- 
tirtha. From the Saundaryyak peak flows the Sundari river to its 

‘One with Mahisha-mardini, slayer of Mahish Asura. The atory of Raktavija 
is told at some length, how, accompanied by Shumbha and Nishumbha, he ravaged 
the country of Kalian how she slew bim after he had conquered Indra and the 


gols. Kotimiycswari Devi assisted!’ spreading delusions awonget the Daityus 
and also Riékeswari Devi, whose temp!e is about ¢wo miles above Kélikasthau. 


Jumna and Tons. 


*Now called Gupt-[Kashi. ‘Joclules western Tibri and Jauosér-Biwar. 
*The Tons river. 5 Near Kilsi in Jaunséc. “The Naga peak of the 
maps, 7 The Satlaj. 
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confluence with the Mokshawati stream called Sundor-prayag, where 
is a temple to Sundari Devi. At Bishnu-praydg is the confluence 
of the Punyavati with the Bishnu-dhéra. Once upon a time the 
ocean came to the Himflaya and there worshipped Siva for many 
thousand years: hence the origin of the Samudra-tirtha. When 
Brabma created the world, the Tamasa was created ‘rom the 
Brahma-kaund and its confluence is the Rudra-tfrtha and Bishnu- 
tirtLa, where is an image of Vaishnavi Devi and, half a kos beyond, 
the Sakra or Indra-tfrtha. To the south-east of the Barana-tirtha 
at a distance of twelve kos is the Bélakbilya peak and river! and 
the Balakhilyeswar-ling. To the north-east is the temple dedicated 
to Siva as Somesvar and from the hills around five rivers take their 
rise and afford numerous places of pilgrimage to the devout. One 
of the streams called Dharm has on its eastern side the Dharmkut 
peak whore Dharm Raja performed austerities. To the south of 
thia is the Siddhkut peak? and to the north Apsaragiri. To the 
north-east is the Yakshkat peak and to the south of this the Sailes- 
war-ling. From the peak of Nanda to Kashtgiri the entire tract 
is known as Ked4r-mandal, and within it are innumerable lings, all 
wortby of the highest honour. 
Midya-kshetra and the Ganges valley. 

From Ganga-dwara‘’ to Ratndstambha and from the peak of 
Nanda to K&shtgiri is known as Maya-kshetra. To Bralmanasthano 
is twenty-three yojanas, between the Ganges and Jumna eight 
yojanas, Tiryak three yojanas, and M4ya-kshetra twelve yojanas. 
Maya is Sati, the daughter of Daksha, who lived near Ganga-dwara, 
where is the Daksheswar-ling and the places known as Chandika- 
tirtha, Drona-tirtha, Rama-tirtha. To sce Rikhikesh* and Brabma- 
tirtha even ensures the fruit of good works. Tapuban® also is a 
place for performing the funeral rites of ancestors and Lakshman- 
sthdn for achieving good fortune. Then whoever bathes at Siva- 
tirtha attains to the heaven of Siva. Near Ganga-dwara is the 
Nila peak sacred to Sivaas Nileswar. Near the Bilwa-tirtha is the 
Siva-dhara and a great bel tree and a ling near which Nérada Muni 

1 The Suswa Nadi in the Dan, regarding which the story of the pigmy Brah- 
mans (bdlukiil), ie told. 2 Nageidh in the Dan. 3Hordwér. The 
description now leade us up the valley of the Ganges. 4In Dehra Din, 
on the right bank of the Ganges. 5In Debra Dan near Lachhman-jhéla. 


* Here follows some seven chapters describing Dakeha’s sacrifice. See Gaz., II., 
268 290. 
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always dwells and the great Ashvatara Nég with a jewel in his 
head and who sometimes appears as a sage and sometimes as a deer. 
In a cave to the left lived the Muni Rishike and bere on the four- 
teenth of the dark half of Shriwan a light is seen and the voices of 
people talking are heard. About two gun-shots to the east of the 
temple of Bilvesvar is an excellent spring of water on the hill and 
below it a den of wild pigs. About a kos beyond is tbe temple and 
stream sacred to Brahmani Devi. About six koe from Bilwa-tirtha 
is the temple sacred to Siva as Trimurtteswar, near which is the 
Sunandi stream and the temple of Sunandeswar and the yellow 
stone known as Nandi-sila similar to the stone of the same name at 
Gaya and the ling called Nandeswar. A kos hence is the Birbhadra 
tapasthal and the temple dedicated to Siva as Birbhadreswur. 
About half a kos to the south are other pools and tirthas and lings. 
Next comes an account of Kankhal with numerous stories of its 
various places of pilgrimage, the Kusha-tirtha, Bishou-tirtha, 
Samudra-tirtha, Siva-tirtha, Ganesh-tirtha, &. To the north of 
Ganga-dwara the Kaumadwati stream joins the Ganges at Renuka- 
#{rtha and about half a kus above the Bajra-sila stream. <A kos to 
the north flows the Sankarballabha or Chakru stream and juins the 
Ganges where the temples dedicated to Siva as Sankareswar and 
Birbhadreswar stand. Two kve to the west is the Salihotreswar 
temple and, a short distance beyond, the Rambha stream which 
joins the Ganges at Rambheawar.’ 


Kubjdimraka-kshetra. 


We have next Kubjamraka-kshetra, where is the Kumud-tirtha, 
to the south of which is the temple dedicated to Siva as Chandes- 
war, and near it the Sérshav-tirtha, whore every Sunday the Sun 
comes in the shape of a bee and bathes in itr waters. More holy 
still is the Purnamukh-tirtha, where are springs of warm and cold 

water and the Someewar-ling, and near it are the Karbtr-tirtha and 
Agni-tirtha, Next comes (he Biyavya- -tirtha, the Aswattha-tirtba 
with its great pipal (Ficus religiosu) tree, the Bisawa-tirtha and 
Chandrika stream and Ganapa Bhairab of terrible form. These are 
succeeded by the Barahi-tirtha aud the Samudra-tirtha wilh its 


variously coloured waters. To the north of Kuabjimraka is the 


1 These appear to be in Tibsi. 
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Rishi peak. Tapuban' lies to the west of the Ganges and is the 
place where Ramachandra retired to devote himself to religious 
austerities, Below it is the Bilama-tirtha where Seshnég of the 
white body and coal-black eyes loves to dwell. To the north-west 
of Ganga-dwéra is the hermitage of Rima, and Réma-kshetra ox- 
tends for sixteen yojanas from the Dhenu peak to the Betravati 
stream. Within this tract is the Kelikheti stream, on which are 
temples to Chandi and Durga and also the Ghantakarn-tayasya- 
sthén. ‘To the west of the latter place is the Bhuteswar-ling 1nd 
the Kuhi stream and a great cave sacred to Markandeya and other 
Rishis. There are also pools called after Rama, Sita, and Hanu- 
mAn, several lings and temples to Durga and Prabélika Devi. 
Drona-tirtha is near Deo.dhéra where is the Deveswar-ling and the 
Deojanya stream. To the west is the Navadola stream and six kos 
north the Dhen forest and Dhen stream. To the east of these is 
Kékéchalsthan and west of it the Renuka stream. To the east of 
this is the Paryenkini stream and at the confluence of the two, 
place of pilgrimage. The place where Dasaratha shot the crow in 
the eye is called Pushpeswar-deosthal and is within the boundaries 
of Kékachal. Dronasthal lies to the east of Maya-kshetra and is 
held to be eight yoyanas long and three yojanasa broad. 


Ndgdchal and Chandraban, 


To the south-east of Deo-dhfira at a distance of about three 
miles is Nag&chal and to the west of it the Subhanshraba stream. 
Two kos to the west of the Deo peak is Chandraban, where there is 
a ling and sacred pool, and to the west of it the Chandravati stream 
and on its right bank the Bishn-pdd. To the north-east is the 
Subahan stream and west of it about two kos a temple to Gankun- 
jur Bhairab at the source of the Gan-dhara, whilst a temple to 
Chandika crowns the summit of the peak. To the north is the 
Svarneswar-ling and half a kos beyond the Deogarh stream which 
joins the Sankaraballabha stream. To tho west of Deo-dbara and 
on the other side of the Chandraban at a distance of about eight 
kos are the sources of the Jumna and Ganges with their numerous 
places of pilgrimage and saered pools. The Chandreswar temple 
and pool and stream are all within the Chandraban. 


1 As already noted this placc is on the Tihri boundary in Dehra Dan. 
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The Jumna and Tthri. 


To the west of the Jumna is the temple sacred to Kdleswar and 
Kaleswari and the Deojushta stream which joins the Jumna Fast 
of the Jumna is Yavanesbaryya’s throne known also as Yavaneaha- 
pith, foar yojanas in extent. Within this tract is the Yoni peak, 
the Yoneswar ling end the home of KAliya N&g, and here in former 
times the Yavan KAl came to pay his devotions and hence the names 
Yavanesha-pith’ aud Kéliya. To the south is the Brahma stream, 
and to the north the Rudra stream, and to the south of it the Bhas- 
mamayn Pfni with the white coloured rock honoured asa ling. To 
the east is the Bishnu stream and more easterly still the Rama 
stream which unite at Bishnu-tirtha. To the west on the banks of 
the Jumna is the Shiu-tirtha, the Rishi-kund and Sharabhang- 
tirtha and the Vasishtha-tirtha on the Brahma stream. From the 
peaks above Vasishteswar flow seven streams. To the west of the 
river is the Surakdt peak* where is the temple to Sureswari Devi 
and west of it that to Kalika. To the north-west of the Brahma 
peak is the Sundari-pith and the Brabmaputra etream, the Sunda- 
reswar-ling, and the Haimvati stream which joins the Sundari and 
then forms a ¢{rtha. The Haimvati bas its source in the Siva peak, 
and on its banks is the Bhagvati ling, to the south of which is a 
pond with yellow water and the Bhuteswar-ling. Néxt comes In- 
dra-kund and to right of it the Sakra-tirtha and Rudra-tirtha and, 
on the banks of the river, the Trisul-tictha. To the west is the 
Mahatkuméri-pith where is the temple dedicated to Siva as Sailes- 
war and the Balwata stream. To the north is the Kunjarkut poak 
where are temples dedicated to Béla and Tittirparnaka Devi. The 
latter is situated at the confluence of the Muni and Parni streams. 
To the north is the Bedbarna stream and {o the west the Dewal 
rises on the peak of the same name. Here is the temple dedicated 

to Siva as Dewaleswar and the Dugdh-dhara. 


Bhazyirathi and afiuents. 


To the cast of the river? (Ganga) is the Chandrakut peak where 
is the temple to Bhubaveshi Devi and on the summit the Jagates- 

1This ie the only allusion to the Baktrian Greeks that has been found. 
%Sarkot at the héad of the Réma-Scra valley. ¥The name Ganga or the 
Nie ’ ie applicd cither to the Bhégirathi or to the Alaknanda according to the 
vcality. 
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war-ling. To the south is the Nigeswar temple and near it the 
Bhagwati stream : to the north-west is Bégeswar and weat of it the 
Nakshatra Panch-dhdéra and Chémra-dolini streams and the temple 
to Chamreswar. Gardabha Asura was slain by the Rishis on the 
mountains above Chimreswar now marked by the temple of Garda- 
bhotkharndédini Devi. To the west on the banks of the river is the 
hermitage of Brahma and the Koteswar-ling. In the same tract 
are several lings and pools and places of pilgrimage. Bhadreen’s 
hermitage is also here and to the north-east near Bhillang-sarovara 
the Sateswar-ling, and at the confluence of the Bhillang and Bhigi- 
rathi the temple to GAneswar and the Dhanusb and Shesh-tirthe. 
To the north of the river is the Mélvatya hermitage, near which is 
the Ashmurtteawar-ling. To the west near the Kat&dri range is 
the Raudrisila, and to the south of it Yaksharaja’s tapasthal and 
to the west on the Shekhar peak the Parnaban. Next comes 
the Gobardhan peak with its ling and temple, and to the south 
on the west bank. of the river the Bhaskara-kshetra with its 
ling, pools and temple. Then comes the Nawala stream and to 
the south Gaumukb. West of Bhaskara-kehetra ig the Ghanta- 
karn-Bhairab, the temple to Kandumati Devi, the Bréhmi-sils 
and the Mokshavati stream which joins the river at Moksha- 
tirtha. 
Deopraydg. 

At the confluence of the Ganga and Alaknanda is the great 
Deopraydga-tirtha' and the Brahma-kund where Brahma made his 
devotions before commencing the creation of the world. To the 
north of the Bhagirathi is a Siva-ling and between the two rivers 
the Swayambhuva-ling. Near the confluence we find also the 
Baitalika-sila, Betil-kund, Siva-tirtha, Suraj-kund, where Medha- 
tithi performed austerities, Vasish-tirtha, Baréhi-tirtha, Ba&rébi-sila, 
Paushpamélé-tirtha, where the Kinnari Pusnpamélé performed 
austerities, and Pradyumnasthal. Near the Pradyumnasthal is the 
Baijpayan-kshetra, where there is a cave containing an image of 
Bishnu, and about half a kos beyond near the Gridhrachal peak, 
the Bilwa-tirtha. Above Suraj-kund is the Rishi-kund, on the right 
bank of the Ganga is the Saur-kand and east of the confluence and 
on the right bank is the temple dedicated to Siva as Tund{iswar and 

1 Deoprayag in Tibri. 
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about four bow-shots off the Danweswar temple near the Danwati 
stream. At the confluence of the Danwati are five well-known 
lings: Bisweswar, Mahé-ling, Tétakeswar, Tandiswar, and Dan- 
weswar. The Bisweswar-ling was established by Rama. To the 
south of Deoprayég, where the small Nabélika stream anites with a 
branch of the Bbhégirathi, is the Indraprayfg-tirtha and Iodra and 
Dharm-kand. To the south lies the Dhanusb-tirtha, the Brahma- 
dbéra and Indreswar-ling. To the east of the Nabélaka is the Tri- 
sul-tirtha, pool and stream, and to the south tho Urmika stream 
and to the east again the Vainateya stream whose confluence is 
marked by the temple to Garureswar. To the south is the Bibhé- 
vini stream aud at its confluence the temple sacred to Bh&veswari 
Devi. To the left is the Mend stream and to the right the Rajen- 
dri stream and at their confluence the Prithi-tirtha, where Prithu 
performed austeritics marked by the site of the Pritheswar-ling. 
To the south the Kapinjula stream rises on the Kaparddak peak 
which is honoured by a Siva-ling, and to the east the Chan- 
drakit? peak has another called Deveswar, near which flows the 
Chandratoya stream. Next comes the Léngal peak with its 
Langaleswar-ling, and to the south-west the Manjukula stream 
which has at its confluence the Bhim-tirtha. About a kos to 
the east is the Pingalika rock where is a temple dedicated to 
Ban Devi. Half a kos to the west is the Dhenu stream and 
half a kos to the south the temple dedicated to Trisdleswari 
Devi. 

About two kos from the Nabélaka stream is the Diptijvaleswari- 
pith where, in former times, lived the daughter of Puloma. Hence 
to the east is the place where Kandu performed austerities and the 
Kéndavi stream and a temple to Uma Devi and the Kaibaleswar- 
ling. To the south flows the Képilanfrini stream and to the east is 
the hermitage’of Kapila and south-east the Rashtrakita peak. 
The Rathabahini is like the NabAlaka, and about eight kos to the 
south of it is the Banyasrikeswar-ling and a pool with yellow- 
coloured waters. Some twelve kos to the south is the temple dedi- 
cated to Devardshtreswari Devi with its pools, streams and lings. 
To the west is the Punyakut peak where is the pool and temple 
sacred to Nandeswar, and to the south-west the Sundar peak with 

1 The Chandrabadini peak. 
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the stream and temple sacred to Sundareswar. Sod twelve kos to 
the west by south is the Bhirideo peak where the princo of that 
name performed austerities and called the peak and stream after 
himself. This stream joins the Nabdlaka at the Bhavandshan- 
tirtha, where are temples sacred to Bhavani Devi and Bhavamochan. 
To the south is the Sihlo peak where a Bhil of that name perform. 
ed austerities, and to the left about ten koa off a pond, to the west 
of which flows the Svettarangini stream. To the south-west is the 
Karindrédri peak, whence flows the Karini stream, and at its con- 
fluence is the Bhairab-tirtha and on the summit of the peak the 
Mandareswar-ling. Below it on the right side flows the Bhadra- 
tara or Bhrigupatni stream, and at the confluence is the Daridra- 
nibéran-tirtha where Lakshmi resides. Eight kos to the south is a 
temple to Kélika and twelve kos to the east are the Birini and 
Bharani streams, and at their confluence the Bhriga-kund, whilst the 
Bindyak-tirtha lies four kos to the south of Indraprayag. To the 
north-east of the Kubjamraka-kshetra on the western bank of the 
river is the temple dedicated to Siva as Yogeswar, the Siva-tirtha 
and Suraj-kund. To the east of the Alaknanda is tk. placo where 
Benu performed austerities and about eight kos to the west is tho 
Bishwa stream and on the Tamrdchal peak a temple sacred to 
Guhyesvari Devi and ene dedicated to Bhairab. To the east is the 
Nandbhadreswari temple close to the Mena stream and to the left 
of it the temple of the Devi known at various times as Gunashti 
or Saétwiki or Rajasimata or Tamasi, and here is the NirAyani 


stream. To the east of the Chandrakut peak is the Kaleswar 
Bhairab. 


Sri-kshetra. 


From Kolottamang to Kolkaleswar is known as Sri-kshetra! in 
extent four yojanas long and three yojanas broad. To the south 
on the Kinds peak is the Yamkasthan. To the north of the river 
about two kos is the Koldsur peak and the Menuka stream with 
the Menukeswar-ling. Half a kos beyond is Deo-tirtha, where Bha- 
kund paid reverence to Siva, a place marked by the Bhukundeswar- 
ling. To the south is the Suraj-dhara and to the left the Chand- 
dhira and again the Bahni or Agni-dhéra. To the north of the 


! The tract of which Srinagar is the principal place. 
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river is the Sydmala stream named after the daughter of Koldsura. 
Close to Indrapraydég is the Drishadvati stream which flows from 
the peak of the same name and half a kos beyond the Kandike 
stream. In a cave on the summit is an image of Kandika Devi. 
To the north of the river is the Saktijeti stream and at its conflu- 
ence a temple sacred to Siva as Ganesvar. Half a kos onwarda is 
Bhawanisthap, and at the confluence of the Sankhwati with the 
river is a temple to Siva as Nahusheswar. Above this is Devi- 
pith and on the banks of the river UpendrAja-pith, in which are 
two streams. On the hills above is a temple to Kandukeswar 
Bhairab and on the banks of the river the Lasyu-tirtha and a tem- 
ple to Visvanath, and above them the Mfya Devi and M&yeswar 
temples. At the junction of the Gori and the rive: is Gauri-pray&g 
and Bégeswari-dhéra with a temple to Lakshmi and above it one 
to Négeswar. About a kos from where the Indrini meets the 
Gori is Rishi-pray4g and one koe further Brihwa-pray4g.: Beyond 
this is the Indra-punyatam-tirtha. About half a kos from the con- 
fluence of the Kumbhika and Gori is Bishundth and a kos above it 
Mokti-prayég. One kos above on the mountain is the hermitage 
of Alarka. Near Gauri-pray4g is the Svarneswar-ling and the 
temple to Binfyakeswar and on the banks of the river the Binfyak- 
kund. Qn the right bank of the river is the Manjavati-dbhéra and 
a bow-shot off the hermitage of Alarka and above on the hill is the 
Manjughosh Bhairab. Siva-pray4g is situated at the confluence of 
the Khandava and the river. About half a mile onwards the Kali- 
ka stream is. met with and half a kos onwards on the Kari peak a 
temple sacred to Kavi Bhairab. Below this is the confluence of 
the Khandava and Batsaja streams and above them the Siva-kdt 
peak, whence flows the Nfrfyani and Rajketi streams. To the north 
of the river is Dundi-pray&g and above it the Panyavati stream 
takes its rise in the Kuvera peak. Near this is the Kani-tirtha, 
the Dwijihvak-kshetra, Sanpat-dhéra, and on the peak above Dandi- 
tapasthal with its golden-coloured image of Ganesh. To the east is 
the temple to Siva as Nirmaleswar and the Jambhu stream and the 
Dandika-tirtha, To the east of Siva-pray&g on the right bank of 
the river is the Siva-kund, a ling five cubits high and the Deo- 
tirtha. On the north of the river in a cave is Ratirupa Devi and 


1 There are names given to very small torrente which join tho Ganges. 
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other deities and several places of pilgrimage, ponds and holy 
streams. 

Close to the Kasi peak is the Bhairavi stream and the Satya. 
sand tapasthal with Sri-kund and to the east the Bhiisuta stream. 
To the north of the river above Mundadaitya is the Brahma-kund, 
and on the right bank about four bow-shots off is Aswi-tirtha, 
where is the Bhringi-sila and at the confluence of the Sarasuti tho 
Dhanush-tirtha. Next comes tha.Bhairavi-pith and to the north of 
the river Kuver-kund, where is the tempie dedicated to Raj-rajes- 
wari Devi and the Shravaneswar-ling. Then comes the enumera- 
tion of the temples about Srinagar itself, nearly all of which are 
mentioned with characteristic anecdotes either of the form cf 
the deity worshipped therein or of the persons who established 
them. On the right bank of the river above Bhairavi-tirtha 
is the Maheswar-ling, and to the east the red boulders known 
as Brdhmi-sila and Vaishnavi-sila. Ramachandra offered lotus- 
flowers to Siva here: hence his form as Kamaleswar,! and there 
is also a temple to him as Négeswar a short distance beyond. 
The Katakvati flows from the Golaksha peak, and at its con- 
fluence with the Alaknanda is the temple to Katakeswar. To the 
north of the river is the Nripeswar temple and the Indra-kund 
and two arrow-flights to the south, the Siva-dhéra and Siva- 
tapasthal. 

Above Kamaleswar is the Bahini peak and Bahini stream and 
numerous springs of very pure water : also the cave and hermitage 
of Ashtabaktra Muni. Numerous hermitages, temples, caves, pools 
and streams on Indrakila and the surrounding peaks within Sri- 
kshetra are now mentioned, few of which are held in estimation at 
the present time. Amongst the streams noticed are the Manohari, 
Deovati, Madhumati, Manoumini near the Kilkileswar temple, and 
Jiwanti near a great cave and the Sudyumna tapasthal. The tem- 
ple to Kans-mardini Devi is on the south bank of the river® where 
Chapala Apsara performed austerities. Then there is the Mandhar 
forest and Siva-tirtha where Bharaddhvaj worsbipped Siva, the 
Golakshaja-tirtha, Bindyak-tirtha and the Koteswar-ling. Next 
the Gogal river and ¢értha and the image of Ganesh with ears like 
a sieve and known as Surppakarn. On the Mohendra peak is a 

4 This temple is in Srinagar itself. 2 In Kotiya village. 
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great cave communicating with the bank of the river Alaknanda 
and within it lives Ganapa Bhairab. The Pabani flows from this 
peak and beyond it is the temple of Mabendreswar. Half a 
kos from Kateswar on the right bank of the river is the ber- 
mitage of Sukra, the Bhirgaz-kund and Punya-kund and Sukra- 
dhéra and Sukreswar temple. In a cave to the north is the 
Smashineswar Bhairab and near it the hermitage of Parasuram. 
Three miles from the river and to the west of the Chaitra- 
vati stream is the Gauripith, and above it the Dipeswar temple 
where Dipp4l worshipped Siva and near it a temple to Kaliks 
Devi. 

Half a kos to the left is a beautiful spring known as Siddhadrava, 
and near it is the Mauktikhaékhya-ling. To the north of the river 
and south of the Chuitravati stream is the Harshavati stream and 
at its confluence with the Ganges the Turungareswar temple. 
Then the Rudra-tirtha and the Gosthavashrama-kshetra with stream, 
pond, temples and ling. Above the Harshavati some two kos isa 
temple to Tareswari Devi. The Sri-dhara lies to the north of the 
tiver, The Pattavati is about two kos from the Harshavati and 
next comes the Lohavati, and where the Pattavati joins the stream 
coming from the Tailasyé4ma peak there is a tirtha, and at its con- 
fluence with the Alaknanda the Jagadeswar-ling. To the east 
flows the Sunanda from the Koldeh peak and then the Yashovati 
stream. 

Parnashandshrama-kshetra. 


The Parnashavishrama-kshetra extends from the Akol hill to 
Naggiri. The confluence of the Mandakini with the Alaknanda is 
known as Surajpray4g! and above it is the hermitage of Visvamitra. 
In the neighbourhood is the Vasisht-kund, Sura-sila, Atri-kund, 
Gautam-tapasthal, Bharaddhvaj-tapasthal and the Tripureswar-ling. 
Next comes the Chhinna. Mastakeswari-pith, and to the left the 
Bhima-dhéra, Bhimeswar temple, Parvati-kshetra and Pérvati- 
kund. To the north-east is the Kamandulabhaya stream and the 
temple of Punyamati Devi and Jalaesvar. To the east some two 
kos is the temple of Kurmasana Devi, and further east the Muni 
stream, on which is the Sileswar temple and some distance on the 

Rudrprayag. 
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temple to Agastyeswar.' Some three kos to the west in the Munes- 
war-ling and the Siddheswar-ling in Méyébidhasth4n on the Méy4- 
bini stream, and at its confluence with the Bhadrabela is the 
Shesheswar temple.? Some eight kos to the west of the Lésyuta- 
rapgani’ is the Bhat&gar, and to the south-east from the banks of 
the Mandakini, tho Gangeswar temple* and Sivasri-dhfra, Fuor- 
ther on Babulingeswar is found on the bank of the Alaknanda 
and east of it on the saroo river Parnashanashrama. To the 
east of the latter tract is Dévi-kund and a Nagasthan containing 
a.pool, ling and temple.© The Tanira stream flows from the 
Pushkar peak,® and to the east at a distance of two yojanus on 
the banks of the Sarasvati is the hermitage of Sagara, whore 
a trisil is imbedded in the ground. The place where Siva 
went to Kailis is called Gosthal,’ and there is the temple sacred 
to him as Siddheswar, and to the east is the Digambareswar- 
ling. 
Manddkini valley. 


Six yojanas to the south of Kedar is the tract known as Gupt- 
bdrénasi® some two yojanas broad, and here flow the Ganges and 
Jumna concealed from sight and here is the temple to Siddheswar. 
To the west is the place where Nala performed austerities marked 
by the site of Nal-kund,® and again the temple to Raj-rdjeswari”® 
Devi. On the banks of the Mandékini, Mandh&ta," the august 
son of Yuvanaswa, performed austerities, and to the west of this 
is the temple to Siva as Baneswar. On the Phetkérini peak is a 
temple to Durga and her lord Durgeswar.* To tbe north-east 
some tx: kos xce temples to Mahsdevi and Dwetapati Mu !4ds0 and 
the Danwati-dhéra. Mahesnamardani*® has a temple here where 
she slew the great Asura, and near it is the Patumali stream. To 
the south is the Kumbhika-dhéra and above it is Bishnaneswar. 
Vy4sa still lives in a great cave on the Khanddékbya peak, to the 
south of which flows the Savitri stream through the Bedmétri- 
sthal. To the north-west of Kedar and west of the Alaknanda is 


1 Agasty:"nuni or Agastmuni on the Mandékini. "In Tihri. * Las- 

tur river in Tihri. *Jn village Phalési in Talla Nagpur. ° Tract 
around Négnath in Bichhla Négpur. ° Apparently above Pokhri village 
in Bichhla Négpur, where Pushkar Nég is worshipped. 7Here we get 
back to Gopeswar. ® Gupt-Kasbi in Méri village. ° Nalapatan. 
Tn Rénei Tarséli village. Temple in Ukhimath. 1 In byunkbi 
village. In Triyugi-Jakh vil‘age. 
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the Renuka peak, which also has a temple dedicated to Mahesha- 
mardini. To the south is the Bishwa stream which is joined by 
the Kapila stream, and at their confluence is the Képileswar temple. 
Beyon this is the Jamadagueswar and Bhilleswar temples and 
the place where Balyati, son of Vydsa, fixed his hermitage. Beyond 
this ic the Nig river and the great black boulder above which is 
the Ghosheswar temple.' To the left some half a kos off is Dharm- 
sila and tiie temple to Dharmeawari Devi, then to the east on 
the river-bank the ShAli-tirtha, also called Deo-tirtha. About 
a kos to the north-east is Dhenu-tirtha and near it Kfshtédri 
or Kfshtagiri, amid whose forests Siva is worshipped as K dshtes- 
war. 


West of the Alaknanda. 


Some half a yojana to the west of the river is a great peak 
called Bhallaédri, where there is a bar tree (Ficus Indica) whose 
shade extends over four kos and the BAlakhilya stream. The place 
where the latter joins the Jahnavi is known as Muni-tirthe and 
has a temple dedicated to Siva as Bélakbjlyeswar. Some half 
a kos hence is the Kapila river, and above it on the hill the 
Kapil Bhairab. Some twenty-four kos to the north of ‘ the river’ 
is the hermitage of the Rishi Lomasa, near which is the source 
of the Lomas river. To the north are the white mountains and 
at the source of the Ganga the Bhigirathi tapasthal and to the 
north of it the source of the Yamuna. To the north of the 
Yamuna is the Ratnakoti-giri, where is the hermitage of Pulastya 
and the Brahmajvdéla stream. In the latter is the Agni-hrad, 
and to the north-east, on the summit of the mountain, the pool 
known es Muni-jvéla and numerous mines. Niva is worshipped 
nora 23 Nilkantheswar, and to the east is the Siddhakut peak, 
io the south of this is Uma-kund and Gauri-kund with their 
warm springs. The river flowing to the west is called Siddh- 
tarangi and on ita banks is the Siddh-tirtha. To the north is 
the Trikutédri, from which flows the Sadhatarangi, and at its 
confluence the place is called Sudba-tirtha, ‘he Brabma and 
Rudrabhadra stream also take their rise in this tract, and at 


1 Probably the junction of the Ména-rudts with the Jédh above Nilang, 
known as Nig encamping-ground. 
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their confluence is the Brahma-tirtha, where DikpAl performed 
austerities. To the north flow the Chitravati river and the 
Bhasmadhéra and their confluence is known an the Bhasma-tirtha. 
The Kémdhféra joins the Brahmaputra stream at Dharva-tirtha, 
and above it the Sundari flows from the Sundar peak and the 
Mokshavati and their confluence is called Sundar-praydég. The 
remainder is taken up chiefly with detailed descriptions of p'aces 
in Tibri. 


CHAPTER IV. 
History—(contd.) 





CONTENTS. 


Asoka’s edicts inDehra Dén: Pliny, Ptolemy. Paurénik ethnography. Iden- 
tification of the names of countries and races. Mahabhérata: Summary: Kirktas. 
Réjya-Kirétas: Customs of the Rajis: Bhotiyas: Doms: Thérus: Bhukses: Sa- 
kas: Néges. Négas in Nepal and Knmaon: Khasas: Khasiyas are Hindis: Ke- 
tore of Kabul: Sakas of Kabul: Greco-Baktrian kings of Kabul. Brief sketch 
of Baktrian history. Euthydemus. Dates on Baktrian coins. Successors of 
Eukratides. Decline of the Greek power. Yavanas in the Hindu records. Bak- 
tria. Chincse annals. Geography according to the Chinese records. Kadphises 
and Kanerki. Vikrama and Saka eras. Legends. The nine gems. Abu Rihén 
Al Biréni. Observations on Al BirGni’s acconnt. Chronicles of Kashmir. Early 
use of the Saka era. The origin of the Vikrama era. Further history of the 
Yueb-ti. Hwen Theang. Musalmén historians. Modern inhabitants of the tract 
between the Hindu-kush and the Indus. Conclusions. 

Before considering the ethnography of the Purdnas it will be well 
to notice here the other early records and traditions that we posseas 
regarding this portion of the Himflaya. Although we can hardly 
reckon amongst them the edicts of Asoka, yet a copy of these edicts 
and perhaps the most interesting amongst the many that exist was 
found at Kaélsi or KhAlsi in the western part of Dehra Din. Asoka 

Asoke’s edictain Dehra lived in the latter half of the third century 
Dan. before Christ and the existence of his edicts 
in the Dehra Dun would ‘perhaps show the limit of his power in 
this direction and that the Dun, even at that early period, must have 
been of some importance, for it would manifestly be of little use to 
place an inscription of the kind in an uninhabited jungle. This 
record is inscribed on a great quartz boulder lying about a mile 
and a half above Kalsi near the villages of Byds and Haripur and 
just above the junction of the Tons and the Jumna. It is known 
locally as the Chitrasila or ‘ornamented stone’ and was discovered 
in 1860 by Mr. Forrest, c.z. General Cunningham! considers the 
Kalsi text to be in a more perfect state than that of any other of 


1 Arch. Rep., I., 247. A complete transcript of the whole inecription has 
been made and published by the same echolar in his Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum ; Calcutta, 1878. ‘Tarénétha (Ind. Ant. 1V., 36)) states that Asoka re- 
ceived the town of Vitaliputra in appanage ‘asa reward for his victory over 
the pcople of Nepal who dwelt in the kingdom of Kasya.’ 
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the similar edista found elsewhere, especially in the portion of 
the thirteenth edict which contains the names of the five Greek 
kings Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas ard Alexander. 
There are, apparently, no ruins in the neighbourhoud which should 
lead one to suppose that the record marks the site of an ancient 
city. The Ohinese Buddhist traveller Hwen Thsang, who visited 
Srughna' in the middlo of the seventh century, a place identi- 
fied with the rains of Sugh on the right bank of the Jumna not 
far below Kalsi, is silent as to the existence of inscriptions or 
even of the Dan itself. We may, therefore, well accept the local 
statement that for some centuries after the Christian era the Dan 
was deserted. Mr. Williams records’ the tradition that Réja 
Résflu once lived at Haripur aear Kalsi, where his stronghold lies 
buried beneath a great mound (éibrt). This Rasélu was, according 
to tradition, the son of the great Sféliv4hana, from whom the Saka 
era takes its name and who possessed a residence also at Khai- 
ramurtti, near Rawal Pindi.® Another tradition makes the stone 
the boundary mark between the dominions of the Naga ruler of the 
hills and the R&jas of the plains. 


There are a few notices in the early Greek and Roman Geogra- 
phers that can be assigned to the Himflaya of these provinces, and 
these have been collected from the accounts given by the companions 
of Alexander, by Megasthenes and Daimachus 
and the merchants, who from a very early 
period held commercial intercourse with the east. The only special 
treatise on India that has come down to us is the Indica of Arrian, 
a work of very little value for our present purpose, and the frag- 
ments of those that are missing do not lead us to expect that we 
should gain much by their recovery. Pliny the elder and Ptolemy 
of Alexandria give us the best accounts of India. Pliny completed 


1 Gaz. Il, 245. 2 Memoir of Dehra Doon, p. 76. 3 The local 
legends of the country about the Tons and the Jumna are fall of allusions to 
Rasélu. The outline story is common to all that he was son of Sélivéhana, the 
founder of Salbahanpur or Syilkot, and wus at feud with the seven Rakshasas 
who lived in Gandgarh and Manikpur. It was their custom to eat a human 
being every day and Rasdlu delivered the people from this hateful tax. Colonel 
Abbott has given a very interesting summary of the Panjib traditions: J. A. 
5. Ben. XXIII., 59, 123, and General Cunningham also refers to them, Arch. 
Rep. II., 21, 153. Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac has called attention to certain archaic 
scalpturings on a rock near Dwara Hét in Kumaon similar to the ‘ cup-marks, 
found on monoliths and rocks in various parts of Europe. Other markings of 
acimilar natare occur on boulders near Devi Dbira and elsewhere in eastern 
Kumaon, J, A. S. Ben. XLVL, 1., p. 1. 


Pliny. 
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his great work in 79 A D., and had before him the records of 
Alexander’s expedition and Megasthenes’ journey in compiling his 
account of India from the Indus to Palibothra (Patna), the capital 
of the Prasii. At the close of the chapter on Ohina, Pliny states :— 
“ After the Attacori we find ithe nations of the Phruri and Tocheri 
and in the interior the Casiri of Indian race who look -owards the 
Skythians and feed on homen flesh.' Here nomad tiitw of In- 
dians also wander. There are some who state that these nations 
touch on the Cicones and Brysari.” Now ‘Con’ and ‘ Chiconm’ are 
also read for ‘Cicones,’ and ‘Con’ and can only refer to the Kanets of 
Kunéor, which is known to tho Tibetans as Kunu. The Attacori are 
the Uttara Kurus of the Hirda books, probably as already suggested 
inhabitants of the hilly country beyond Kashmir. Near them 
were the Phruri, a sub-division of the Sakas at one time, in Yarkand 

and to be identified with the Phaunas of Indian writers, and the 
Tochari or Turushkas, a branch of the Yueh-ti who gave kings to 
Kashmir. The Casiri are one with the Khbasfras, a tribe of the 
Khasas, who are mentioned in the Mahébbdérata thus :—“Abbiras, 
Daradas, Kasmiras with Pattis, Khasfras, Antach&ras (or bor- 
derers),” clearly showing their position in the hills to the west of 
the Jamna. The nomad tribes may be identified with the Pattis 

of sPiti and the Brysari with the people of Bae&hr. The state- 

ment that the Casiri feed on human flesh is merely an allusion 

to the name Yaksha* by which the Khasas were commonly 

known io ancient times. We kaow that they were numerous in 

the neighbourhood of Kashmir which is named from them and not 

from the mythical Kasyapa and under the name Yakshas were 

employed by Asoka not only to build his great chaityas bat also as 

mercenaries. They were found also in Kipin, to which the Kabul 

valley belonged’ and in Gandhéara. 

In his chapter on India, Pliny gives a general view of the 
position and size of India and of the sources of bis information. He 
brings us first from the Indus to the Ganges and thence to Patna. 
He then adds :— 

*« The nations whom it may not be altogether inopportune to mention after 
passing the Emodian mountains, a cross range of which is called “ Imaus,”’ a word 


1 Jam Indorum Casiri, introrsus ad Scythas versi, bumanis corporibus ves- 
cuntur. 2 Wilson, VI, 83; the people of Kashmir are known to the present 


day amongst their neighbours as Kashirds. not Kasmiras. 3 fod. Aut. LV 
101, 144. 
45 
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which In the langange of thc natives signifies ‘soowy,’ are the Ieari, the Cosyri, 
the Isi, and upon the chain of mountains, the Chisiotosag! with namerous peoples 
which have the surname Brachmane, among whom are ir: z.scoocaiinge. There 
are also the rivers Prinas and Cainas,! which last flows into the Ganges, both of 
them being navigable streaus. The nation of the Calings comes nearest to the 
sea and above them are the Mandel and the Malli. Inthe territory of the inst- 
named people is a mountain called Mallus; the boundary of this region is the 
Ganges.” * * * “ The last nation sitoate on the Ganges is that of the Gangaride Ce- 
\foge” * * “In the Ganges there is an Inland’ of very considerable sizo, inbabited 
by asingie nation : it is called Modogalinga.” ** The country of the Darde is the 
most productive of gold, that of the Sets of silver. “* °°” The mountain 
races between the Indus and the Jomanes are the Cesl, the Cetriboni who dwelt in 
the forests (sylvestres), and after them the Megallz, whose king possesses 500 elv- 
phante and an army of horse and foot, the numbers of which are anknown; then 
the Chrysei, the Parasange: and the Asmagi, whose territory is infested by wild 
tigers: these people keep in arma, 30,000 foot, 300 elephants and 800 horse. They 
are heunded by the river Indus and encircled by s range of mountiins and deserts 
for a distance of 685 miles. Below these deserts are the Desi and Sarl.’’ 

The arrangement bere is somewhat confusing. Pliny mentions 
the Kalings, apparently the people of the coast of Coromandel, 
then the Marandai or Mandai, the people about Benares, and then 
the Malli or Multanis. Imaus is derived from the Sanskrit ‘ Hima- 
vat’ as Emodas is from ‘ Hinsadri,’ both meaning snowy. His Isari 
and Cosyri here can only be the Brysari and Casiri of the preced- 
ing quotation, Next to the east in the hills comes the Izi, who 
may be identified with a tribe in the Mab&bhérata called Ijikas 
who are named betweec the Sdrasenas or people of Mathura, and the 
Kenyakégunas, Tilabhfras, Sumiras and Madhumattas, which last 
are one with the Kashmiras.2 ‘hese Wikas lived close to the 
Chisiotosagi, also called Chirotosagi or Kirftakas along the lower 
course of the Ganges in Garhwél: the upper portion of the same 
river being occupied by Brahman colonies and Macca or Maga 
Kalingas, a name probably connected with the Mriga tribe of 
Brahmans who are recorded as the Brahmans of Sika-dwipa in the 
Purinas. We have moreover in the Vardha-eanhita the namo 
“ Mégadhika-kalinga” occurring between Panchf&la and Avartta. 
Now Panchala is clearly the middle Dudb and Avartta is the eame 
as the Heorta of Ptolemy, a town of the Tanganoi, so that Magadhika- 
kalinga most refer to the country on the upper course of the Jumna 
or of the Ganges, more correctly called Kylindrine by Ptolemy. 


» The Tons below Allababud near Panésa and the Ken. » Mandagiri 
or Munger. ? They include the Kunets, who to this day are divided into 
Mhasiyas and Baos. 
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The country of the Dardm lay along the upper Indus—‘ eub-fentibue 
wero Indi Daradra e horum montana supereminant’—« tract cole- 
brated then as in the time of Hwen Thsang for its gold-washings, 
and the Setw are the people of Wasiri-ripi or ‘ the silver country’ 
of the Wazirs’ in British Kalu. Ptolemy places a city called Sata 
in hie trans-Himdlayao tract near Aohasia regio or the country’ 
of the Khasas. The Cesi named first amongst the mountsiucers are 
clearly the Khasas; with them ere the Cetriboni,’ a nameof which the 
first part may be compared with the Obatriaioi of Ptoleny, and who 
occupied the tract Bouth of Shaikbévati and therefore with the Kshat- 
riyas,a tribe (ot a caste) mentioned in the Purénas. The remaining 
names must be assigned from the context to the lower Indus valley 
or its neighbourhood. The ontcome of this inquiry is that accord- 
ing to Pliny the Kbasas occupied the country far to the west of their 
present location ia Kamaon and Nepél, sad that the Kirhtakas with 
the Tanganas held the country between the Tous and the Bérda. 
It is, however, to Ptolemy that the student of ancient geography 
owes his greatest debt. He was born abont 
eee 87 A.D. and died in 165 A.D, having 
completed his great work aboat 151 A.D. He defines ois Gsagelie 
India as the country to the west of the Ganges as far as its oon- 
fluence with the Sarju to the south of the Ghhzipar district. 
Although he must have known many more names, he gives as only 
three rivers as affluents of the Ganges—vis., the Jumna, Sara and 
Son, under the names Diamuna, Sarabos and Soa. At the sources 
of the Indus he places the Daradr ; at the sources of the Jhelam. 
Ravi and Chin&b were the Kasperaioi, and at the sources of the Bids, 
Satlaj, Jumna and Ganges, the Kulindas, whose country was called 
Kylindrine. The first are the people of Astor, Gilgit and the neigh- 
bouring countries ; the secorid, the people of Kashmir and of the 
hill states between it and the Satlaj and the third will be the people 
of the hills between the Satlaj and the Ganges. The Kulindas are 
mentioned in the Mah&bb4rata as inhabiting the upper valley of the 
Ganges within the Himélaya and they appear to have been inde- 
pendent of Kashmir. Between the Biés and the Chindb was the 
small state of the Pandavas, and on the lower course of the Indus 
as far as the embouchure of the Narmada below (tujrat lay Indo 
¥ The two last syllables clearly refer to the Sanskrit ‘vere,’ ‘forest.’ 
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Skythia. The Chatriaioi held the tract south of Shaikhévati and 
the Gymnosophoi occupied in large numbers the country near 
the sources of the sacred rivers. To the south in the upper 
Daab were the Datichw, wh possessed three towns to the west 
of the Ganges—Konta, Margara and Bataukaissara (Batesar), 
and two to the east—Passala ‘Bisauli? and Orza. It is strange 
that Kanapj is not clearly indicated in any of thase lists. Ptolemy 
mentions only two nations on the left bank of the Ganges—the 
Tanganoi and Marundai. The Tanganoi were the most northern 
of all the peoples along the Ganges and they occupied also the 
upper portion of the Sarabus or Sarda. They are mentioued in 
the Mahabb4rata’ thus:—“Kaénttkas, Tanganas, Paratanganas, 
northern and other fierce barbarians, Yavanas, Chinas,”’ and are 
placed by the Vayu Paor&na and Rfimayana amongst the moun- 
tain tribes in the north. South of the Tanganoi were the Marundai, 
who occupied a broad belt along the Ganges from Borita® to 
its confluence with the Tista. They appear to have been a small 
and warlike tribe who were able to take and hold possession 
of the country near the great river, but were not numerous 
enough to occupy the inner lands lying near the mountains nor to 
resist the power of Kashmir. Kassida or Kashi belonged to this 
nation, who are regarded by Wilford as a branch of the Indo-Sky- 
thians and in fact the same as the Hiinas. Thirtewn kings of this 
dynasty are said to have reigned in Northern India. In the Paré- 
nas they are ranked with the Mlechchhas or foreigners and are 
considered to be the Maryanthes of Oppian, who states that the 
Ganges ran through their country. To the east of the Tanganoi 
came the Takoraioi,® Korankaloi and Parsadai, and to the south of 
the Marundai were the Gangarides in the delta of the Ganges. 


The information given by Ptolemy shows us that in the second 
century of our era, Eastern India comprised the kingdom of 
Kashmir, which was bounded on the north by the snowy range ; 
on the south by the kingdom of the Pandavas, and on the east 
the boundary line extended from Dehli to Mathurs. and then as far 
as Bhupal. In the hills the Tanganoi, a sub-division of the Kiratas, 
held the entire country from the Jumna to the Sarda. In the 

1 Wilson, VII., 181. * Lassen suggests that Borita may be identified 


with Rél Barcli 4 Represented by the Thékure of Nepal, here the name of 
a tribe, not a caste. 
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oopper-plate grants preserved at the temple of Paodukeswar near 
Badrinéth and noticed hereafter, we find that, one of them is ad- 
dressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and another 
to those of the districts of Tanganapura and Antaréoga and both 
bestow lands in Tanganapura on certain Brahmans connected with 
Badari. Some of these lands were bounded on the south by the 
Ganges, so that the district lay. in or about the upper course of 
that river. Mention is made in one grant of Bnddbéchal and 
Kékésthal, and the latter name will be the same as the Kékéchal- 
sthén of the Kedéra-kbanda which lay near the confluence of the 
Bhégirathi and Alaknandas, so that we may safely place the district 
of Tanganapura' on the upper course of the Ganges and the 
Antarfnga district in the duéb between the Bhagirathi and the 
Alaknanda. Later on we may trace the gradual eastward move- 
ment of these tribes of Kirdtas to Nepdl, where we find them at the 
present day, and perhaps the Tanganoi in the name Tanhan,' whence 
come the breed of hill-ponies called Tangan; the Thakuraioi 
amongat the Thékurs in Nep4! and the Kirhtas or Kirdntis farther 
east. 

We shall now proceed to examine the ethnographical indica- 
tions affurded by the later Hindu records. 
According to the Vishnu Paréna,* the 
Kirftas lived to the east of Bharata, on the west the Yuavanas, 
whilst in the centre dwelt the four castes occupied in their respec- 
tive duties. The principal nations of Bhérata* were the Kurus and 
Panchilas, in the middle districts; the people of K&marfpa in the 
east; the Pundras, Kalingas and Magadhas in the south and in the 
extreme west, the Saurdshtras, Saras, Abhiras, Arbadas, Kérushas 
and Malavas dwelling along the Paripétra mountains ; the Sauviras, 
Saindhavas, Hinas, Sélwas, people of Sékala, Madras, Ramas, 
Ambashthas, Pérasikas and others. From other sources, however, we 
can add to this very meagre list of countries and tribes. The Mahé- 
bhérata gives’ the names of the iuhabitants of the differont coun 
tries in one long list commencing with the Kurus, Punchélas and 


Pauranik ethnography. 


1 At thetime of the grants in the eighth or ninth century, Tapaban was in 


the Karttikeyapura district. 3 This namc continually occurs in the legetde 
regarding the dispersion of the Rajpit tribes after tee a ee 
Hall’s Wilson, VII, 129. «By this name India proper f ae wil, Wileon, 


bo description is anywhere given of the other divisions. 
Va,, 156. 
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Madreyas; then follow the Jéngalas, Surasenas, Kaiingas, Bodhas, 
Milas, Matsyas, °° Kérashas, Bhojas, °° Béhikas, Vite. 
dhanas, Abbiras, °° Vakr&tapas and Sakas, Videhas, Miga- 
dhas, °°  Bhargas, Kirdtas, Sodeshtas and the people on the 
Yamuna, Sakas, Nishddas, Nishadhas, °° Kashmiras, Sindhu- 
sauviras, G&ndhéras, °° | Kuruvarnakas, Kirétas, Barbaras, 
Siddhss, °° Trigartas, SAlwasenis, Sakes, °° Tanganas, 
Paratanganas, northern and other fierce barbarians (Mlechchhas), 
Yavanas, Chinae, Kambojas, ferocious and uncivilised races, Sak- 
ridgrahas, Kulatthas, Hanas and Pérasikes ; also Romanas} 
Chinas,* Dasamilikas, °° Sudras,, Abbfras, Daradas, Kasbhmi- 
ras. with Pattis, Khasiras and Autachéras or borderers, °** 

tribes of Kirdtas, Tamasas, Hausamargas, &c. This list is very 
ansatisfactory owiug to the repetition of the same name in different 
quarters and with different tribes preceding and following, an 
arrangement that can only be explained by supposing there were 
colvaies of the particular tribe scattered over various parts of Iadia. 
If this theory be correct there were Saka colonies in Magadha, on 
the Jumna and in the Kangra valley. The Vardha-sanhita gives a 
more complete‘ list and places in the north:— Kailisa, Himavan, 
Vasumén-giri, Dhanushmén, Krauncha-meru, Uttara-kuru, Kekaya 
with its capital Girivraja (now Julflpar on the Jhelam,‘) Vaséti,* 
Bhogapraetha (Hardwar), Arjuudyana, Agnidhre, Adarsa,’ Anta- 
radwipi (Dua4b), Trigartta,® (Kotkangra in Jalandhar), Tabora,’ 
Turaghma or Asvamukha,’ Kesadhara, Chipitnasika, Daseraka, 
Vatadhéna, Saradhdna, Takshasila (Taxila), Pashkelavata (on the 
Swat river), Kaindtaka, Kantadhdna, Ambara, Madraka," Mélava,” 
Paulava,!’ Kachcbha,"* Danda,” Pingalaka, Manahala, Kohala, 


' Gan these be reprasented by the Rum division of the Siyahposh in Wémastin 
or Kafiristan as it is more commonly cajied. * Probably to be found in 
the Shins of Astor, Gilgit, and Yaesan. ? There are nearly $60 namer, the list 
atrang together with little attempt a‘ description even by epithets. “As 
Rea., VIIL., 243. *Cunn. Arch. Rep. 1L.14: Asvapati, King of Kekaya, St. Mar- 
tin, Etude sur la Geographic Grecque, &c., p. 110, 400. ® Between the Jhelam 
and the Indus, St. Martin, /. e.,p. 121 : Wilson, VIIJ. 960. 7 This and the two 
fullowing’are in the Panjéb. In a passage quotci by Muir (IT, 400) Arydvarta le 
said to include the country east of Adarsa, west of Kaélakavana, south of the Hima- 
vat and north of Paripstra. *Cann. Arch. Rep. V. 148. ~ * Tankor, 
Attak, /bid, II. 7. 1¢ This and the five following names refer to the locality 
as abounding in banyan trees (vatz) or reeds (saru) or prickly bushes (Aanto) or are 
nicknames, horee-face, &. 11 Madre -deaa, the plain country between the 
Jhelam and the Ravi. 19 A division of the Panjab. }} The Puru country 
44 Wilson, VIL. 164. ¥ This and the following six names are assignabic to the 
minor hill-etates of the Panjéb: Kohala is the coantry of the Kohlis, a Kulu tribe; 
Sétaka is Wasiri Ropi in Kulu, celebrated for its silver, and Mandavye is Mandl. 
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Sétaka, MAndavya, Bhdtapura, Gandhéra,’ Yasovati, Hematéla, 
Rajanya, Kachara, Gavya, Yaudheya,* Sameya, Sy4maka, Kshoma- 
dartta. To the north-east (north-weat ?) is Meruka, Nashta-rajya,’ 
Pésupala, Kira, Kashmfra, Abhiséra,‘ Darada,’? Tangana® Kalitta 
(Kulu), Sauritya, Vanardéshtra, Brabmapura (Bhagirathi valley), 
Diarvada, Amaravhua, Réjya-kirfta, China, Kaulinda,’ Palava, 
Lola, Jat&dhara, Kunbha (Kunaor), Khasa, Ghosha, Kanchika, 
‘Ekakarna, Suvarnabho, Vasudhana, Divishta, Pauvara, Chivara, 
Nivasina, Trinetra, Munjédri, Soma and Gandharve. Again it is 
said that the Prasthalas, Malavas, Keikeyas, Dasdérnas and Ushi- 
naras drink of the waters of the Ravi, Jhelam and Chinfb. Retween 
the Sindhu and Mathura on the Jumna is Bharata and the Sauviras, 
Bughna, Divya, Satadra, the country of Rémata, Sélava, Traigart- 
ta, Paurava, Ambashta, Dhauya,® Yaudheya,® Saresvata, Arjuné- 
yana, Matsya, Arddhagrdma, Hastydsvapura, Mangalya, Paushtika, 
Sakta, Kérupya. 

These dry lists of names are usefal, and if we had more of them 
accorately recorded without any emendations from authors or edi- 
tors, we might be able to draw some definite conclusions from an 
examination of them which would throw light on many a doubt- 
ful point. They are necessary here to show the connection 

Identification of the vetween the countries and tribes mentioned in 
aoe of countries and the records and thus afford some little aid to 
identification. When we find groups of 

countries or tribea always enumerated together and the same or 
similar epithets applied to them and sometimes the locality of one or 
more indicated, we may reasonably assume the position of the 
remainder to lie in the same direction. We shall therefore take up 
these names and endeavour to.identify as many as we can, omitting 
those which are already noted as well as those which do not belong 
to upper India and very briefly noticing the names of places and 
peoples outside the Himélaya. Taking up the lists of the Vishna 
Purana, we have no difficulty in assigning the Kurus to the tract 


1 Peshawar valley. 3°The Jad district on the lower course of the 
Shelam. ® Nast or Jagatsukh in the apper valley of the Biks, the ancient 
seat of the Péla Rajas of Kula: we may note that Kala fs still called Kalante by 
the people and hence the Khisla to of Hwea Thsang and Kulattbas of the Purénas. 
“Known to the Greeks as Stee cea of ae Nee Srises. 8 190: 

Dé i es between Marri an a pease; 
occurs with Dérva as Dérvébh ‘te Gukett, ee 


Cunn. Arch. Rep. II, 23. ® Dard 
"The Kyilndvine at Ptolemy. ®Dhanf in the castern half of the highlande 
between the Jhelam and the Indus. ® Seoth of Dhaai. 
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about Thanesar west of the Jumna, known to the present day as 
Kurukshetra! The Pénchélas? were the people of the middle 
Dudb extending across the Jumna to the Chambal. Kamaripa' 
is the north-eastern portion of Bengal and the adjoining part of 
As&m. The Pundras‘ lived in Bengal proper and the southern 
part of Behar, the Jungle Mahals and adjacent tracts. Kalinga’ is 
the sea-coast westwards from the Ganges to some distance along 
the coast of Coromandel. Magadha is Behar. The Saurdshtras® 
held the peninsula of Gujrat. The Suras and Abbiras’ are asso- 
ciated together in the Mahébbérata and Harivansa and appear to 
have been a pastoral people in the upper portion of the north-weat- 
ern Panjéb represented by the Abirs and Gwaias of the present day. 
They are none other than the Sus and Abars of the classical writers, 
and the first name is one with the subdivision of the Sakas. Pto- 
lemy places the Abbfiras on the upper Indus as a powerful tribe. 
These Abhiras spoke a dialect of Prakrit, for we may refer to them. 
the rustio speech called Abbirika, which is classed by Chandideva 
with the Sakari, SAbari and Utkali or language of Orissa. The com- 
mentator on the Kdavydchandrika, a work on poetry, expreasly cites 
the language of the Abhiras as an example of the rustic dialects of 
Prékrit. Wilson connects the Arbudas® with Mount Abu in Réjpu- 
thna, a celebrated place of pilgrimage amongst the Jainas, The 
Kéréshas® and Malavas occupied portions of the Panjab, for the 
latter are enumerated by the author of the Vardha-saniita amongst 
the tribes who drank of the waters of the Ravi, Jhelam and Chindb, 
A colony of them may, at a subsequent date, have emigrated to 
Malwa and given to it their name. Next come the Sauviras!” 
between the Indus and the Jhelam, usually called Sindu-Sauviras 
and the Saindhus in Sindh. The double title oceurs in the Maba- 
bhérata as the name of: one of the chief tribes engaged in the 
great war who are placed by the Ramayana in the west and by 
the Puranes in the north. The Hunas are identified by some with 
the Haniyas of the present day in Tibet, but-here there can be no 


1 Muir, IT, 405. * Wilson, VII., 184: Gaz, IL., 63. ? Wilson, I. ¢. 
Mair, I1., 40 : Wilson, VII., 170. 5 Wilson VII, 166: J. A. 3. Ben, 1851, 
233. . *Thomas’ Prinsep, I., 334: Arch. Rep. West India, 1874-75. 7Gold- 
stiicker, Sans Dict., 299: Muir, II., 46. 8 Wilson, J. c. VIL, 132. °8o 
ealled from Karisha, a son of Manu Vaivaswata : they occupied the back of the 
Vindhyan range at one time and may possibly be identified with the Chrysel 


et Pliny. bi, 158. They are uently mentioned in the older records. 
© Cana. Arch: Rep., IL, 14. — 
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doubt but thet the name refers to a Panjéb tribe. The Sélwas! 
held Rajasthén and Sékala is the Sangala*® of Alexander and the 
capital of Madra or the Panjab between the Jhelam and the Indus, 
elsewhere known partly as Harhaura. The Rémas® belong to the 
country of Ramata, which as we have seen lay close to the Satlaj, 
and the Ambashthas are the Ambastai of Ptolemy and are placed 
by Goldstiicker‘ in the middle Panjab, and all agree that the Péra- 
sikas® are the people to the west, of and adjoining the Indus. Thus 

ends the list given by the authors of the Vishna Purdéna and which 
in Wilson’s opinion applies to the political and geographical divi- 
sions existing about the era of Christianity. It is alao mentioned 
that the Yavanas lived to the west and there can be little doubt that 
by this name the Baktrian Greeks are intended. To the east lived 
the Kiratas, who may undoubtedly be identified with the race of 
the same which governed the Nep&l valley, and of whom we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 

We shall now turn to the lists given in the MahAbbérats, omit- 
ting those names which have already been 
identified as well as those regarding which 
no indications that can be relied upon exist. The Surasenfs® were 
the people of Mathura, the Suraseni of Arrian, andare placed in the 
Mahabhirata in one place before the Kalingas and again between 
the Tiragrahas and Ijikas or Itf_kas and Kanyak&gunas (Kanauj) end 
once more inthe north. The Bodhas or Bahyas are supposed to be a 
tribe of Central Iudia and the Malas’ to have been in Chhatisgarh. 
There appear to have been two Matsyas, one comprising Din4jpur and 
Kuch-Bihér called southern Matsya, and a tribe of the same name 
in the north with a capita] at Bairdt on the Banganga some forty- 
six miles north of Jaipur. The Bhojas® belonged to the Yadava 
race and had their settlements on the Vindhyan range. The 
Bahikas'! were a people of the Panjéb and the Vatadhanas were 
a northern nation, though Nakula places them in the west. Videha 
is Tirhut and the Bhargas are an eastern people subdued by Bhi- 
ma. ‘The people on the Yamuna’ would appear to bear the trans- 
lation, ‘ the people on or about mount Yémuna,’ an eastern mountain 
according to the Raméyana. Nishddhas are mountaineers or foresters 


Mahébhérata. 


1 Wilson, /. ¢.,,135. aoe Arch. Rep. II., 192: As. Res. XV, 107, 
3 Bee p. 386. “Sans. Dict., p. 40 * Wilson, le., 136. é wil 
aon, /.c., 156. 7 Ibid., 157. sun. Arch. Rep, eva * Wil- 
aun, /.c., p. 277. 
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in general and may here stand for the Paropanisades and the 
G4ndhéras are the people about Peshawar. The Tangnnas are the 
Tanganoi already noticed and are here called Mlechchhaa, 


The Daradas are the oft-noticed people of Gilgit and Astor and 
the Pattis are probably the people of Piti or Spiti. The Khasutras 
are the Casiri of Pliny, a sab-division of the Khasas like the 
Kunus. Passing on to the names in the Vardha-sanhita we find 
after Tangana comes Kulu and Sauritya on the upper Tons, then 
the country of forests, a name applicable to the country about the 
Juma to the present day. Tnen we have Hwen Thsang’s Brah- 
mapura in the Bhaégirathi valley. Next comes D&rvada or the 
Df&ra country near Almora, near which is Amaravana or the 
sacred groves of the ancient Jagesar, and then the country of the 
Réjya-Kirétas, of whom and the Khasas we reserve the notice. 
Wilford gives the name Sumaphala as that of the country at the 
source of the Ganges, cousidering it to be one with Cho-mapan, the 
Tibetan name for lake Maénasarovara, out this identification is not 
clear. Iv one place Snmaphala is preceded by Madhura and Rasaka 
and is followed by Salila-mani, Lavana, Sunkha, Manktika, Abja, 
Mandakini and Uttara Pandya or northern Pandya, which is tradi- 
tionally situate in the northern hills. The Mandakini river flows from 
Ked&rn&th, connected with which there are so many Pfndava tradi- 
tions. Brahmapura is also mentioned in the Markandeya Purana 
close to Vanarashtra on the one side and Bkapada,' Khasa and 
Suvarna-bhumi on the other. Khasa is here clearly Kumaon and 
Suvarna-bhami the Suvarna-gotra of Hwen Thsaog identified here- 
after with the Nari-khorsum district of Tibet lying to the north of 
Kumaon and Garhwal. Out of all these names, the only ones that 
we are justified by tradition and fact in connecting with these hills 
are the Khasas, Kiratas, RAjyakirdtas, Sakas, Nagas and Hinas,’ 
and these we reserve for a more minute and searching investigation. 


_ In the preceding review of the literature bearing on the early 
Si history of the Himalaya we have endea- 
1 one voured to show that whilst living between 


y-' The Ekas are a hill-tribe akin to the Kiritas and.are now only ee of 
Nepal. 2 The Hanas of the inscriptions are clearly a powerfu ta the 
the plains defcatcd by Damodara Gupta at the battle of oe, Magyare 
spctalations reyarding the connection between the Huniyas and a ar 
see Myde Clarke on the Himalayan origin and connection of the Magy 
Ugrian in J. auth. Inst., VUL, 44. 
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the Indus and the Sarasvati, the Aryans had but little knowledge 
of the Kumaon Himilaya. As they approached the Ganges their 
information hecomes more complete, and though we have no topo- 
graphical details until we reach the period of the later Purdnaa, yet 
we may gather from the older writings that the sources of the 
great rivers were at a very early period held sacred. We also 
learn that the hills and forests of northern India were oocupied by 
tribes regarded more as degraded members of the Aryan stock 
than as alions in race. That they had attained to a certain degree 
of civiisation in some respects superior to that reached by the 
Aryans of the Vedas; they lived in forts and walled towns and 
were versed in the uses of drags and knew how to smelt ores. In 
the later lists we infer from the recognized position of some the 
probable locality to be assigned to others, and that in the northern 
Himélaya were found the Daradas, Kashmiras, Kambojas, Gand- 
hfras, Chinas, Sakas, Yavanas, Hinas, N&gas, Khasas and Ki- 
rétas. The first four have been already identified as north-western 
tribes and the Chinas as representing the people of Gilgit, Astor 
and Yassan. We next come to the Sakas, to whom local tradition 
points as one of the earliest ruling races in the Kumaon hills. In 
one of the many curious legends’ handed down to us by the early 
writers it is said that the Yavanas, Sakas and similar tribes were 
created from the tail of the wonder-working cow Kémadhenn, and 
tha‘ the Kirdtas and similar tribes were formed from her sweat, 
excrement and urine, a subtle distinction implying grades in de- 
gradation, and farther that the Sakas and Yavanas belonged to the 
superior class. Jt may also teach us that this difference was in- 
tended to distinguish between the degraded Aryan and the autoc- 
thonous tribes, or rather those of the early immigrations. 
There is every reason to suppose that the Négas, Kir&tas and 
Khasas entered India by the same route as 
saree the Aryas, and that the KirAtas were the 
first to arrive, then the Nagas and then the Khasas. The earliest 
notices regarding the Kirdtas bring them as far westward as the 
Jumna in the first centary. Local tradition in Nepal vives them 
an eastern extension to Bhutan and at a very early date they bh td 
the Nepfl valley. Twenty-nine names* of kings of this race are 
‘fa the Réméyana. 1 Wright’e Ncp4l, pp 89, 106, 3'2 
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given in the local history of Nepél. We have collected the names 
of fourteen rulers attributed to the Khasa race in K4li Kumaon 
which are so similar in character that there can be little doubt of 
a close connection between them. Indeed, the community in man- 
ners and religion between the different divisions of the snake-wor- 
shipping tribes would alone show a common origin and will also 
explain how they all insensibly blend one with the other. In the 
lists of peoples given in the Visbnu Puréna,’ we have already seen 
that the Kirdtas or Kirktia are said to have occupied the country to 
the east of Bhérata as the Yavanas dwelt the west. In the Mahé- 
bhérata we find them to occur with the Jdngalas (or ‘ dwellers in 
thickets’), Kuravarnakas (or ‘dwellers in the Kuru jungles’) and 
Barbaras in one place, and again we have ‘ Kirdtas, Tamasas’ and 
‘ Kir&tas Sudeshtas and people near the mount called Yamuna’. All 
these indications® agree with the position already arrived at onthe up-. 
per Jumnea and Ganges. The Tamasas are the people of the Tons of 
‘dark river’, so called from the effect of the forests on its banks and 
itself an affluent of the Yamuna or Jumna. The Kirétas are also 
joined with the Sakas and Savaras as Dasyus,° and in the Ramfyana 
they are described as “ with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold-coloured 
and pleasant to behold.’’ It was as a Kirsta that Rudra appeared 
to Arjuna in the valley of the Ganges. The local annals of Nepél 
ascribe to the Kirftas a dynasty that ruled in the valley for ten 
thousand years in the Dwadpara Yug, where also there was a cele- 
brated settlement of the Nagas, and after expelling an Abir family 
they continued in the valley and were rulers of Nep4l when Asoka 
visited it in the third century before Christ. We are further told 
that they previously lived to the east, but that they removed to 
Suprabha (Thankot) to the west of the valley before establishing 
tnemselves in Nepal. The Kirftas are now a short, flat-faced people, 
powerfully built and are Buddhists in religion. From Dr. Camp- 
bell we learn that on the frontier between Sikkim and Nepal they 
are regarded as generically one with the Limbs. According to him, 
the sub-divisions of the tracts inhabited by the Limbus are two in 
number :— Kirant-des, extending from the Ddd-kosi to the Arun 
river east and the Limbu-des from the Arun to the Konki. Using 
1 Wilson, VII., 130. 3 bid, 171, 176, 187. 3 Muir, IL, 365, 491. 


‘Wright's Nepél, p. 89, 106, 110, 3)2: acc also J. A. S. Ben., 1849, p. 733, 766: 
1858, 446. 
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the tribal name ‘ Limbu’ in its extended sense, we have the Hung 
and Rai divisions, the first of which carries us back to the Héoas 
and the Hingu of the Mérkandeya-Purkna. This identification is 
strengthened by the marked Mongolian features of the people who 
owing to their isolated position have had little intercourse with 
Aryans or Aryanised tribes and preserve the original type intact. 
We cannot be wrong in assigning these Kirdntis' to the Kirhtas 
of whom we have recorded so much, but they have no connection 
in appearance, language or religion with any important section of 
the people now inhabitants of the tract between the Tons and the 
Sérda. 


We have, however, in the name ‘ Rajya-Kirdta’ possibly a liy- 
ing link between the Kirdtas of somewhat Tibetan physique and the 
Khasas of equally pronounced Aryan form 
and habits, if we can connect them with the 
Réjis of Askotin Kumaon. The Vardha-sanhita places the Réjya- 
Kir&tas between Amaravana and China or between Jagesar and Tibet, 
and the title will either mean the princely Kirétas or the Kirétas 
of ‘ Réjya.’ It has been observed that Kumaon and Karttikeyapura 
are called ‘ Réjya’ in the Pandukeswar inscriptions, meaning liter- 
ally the kingdom ; but this, however, is merely a coincidence and, 
as we shall see, no weight can be attached to it, as it belongs to a 
formula common to many inscriptions in the hills and plains. The 
important fact is their position in the list and the knowledge that 
Kirdtas once lived to the west and east of the present settlement of 
the Rajis in Askot on the K4li. The Rajis haye often been noticed 
by ethnographers whose speculations have been based on a few lines 
in a report of Mr. Traill.* It is there said that the Rajis “ represent 
themselves as descendants of one of the aboriginal princes of Kumaon 
who with his family fled to the jungles to escape the destruction 


1 It has been attempted to connect them with the Katyirs, but the argument 
is not worth stating here. According to Hodgson, the alpine basin of the Sept 
Kausika or country of the seven Kosis was the original seat of the Kirdntie, who 
are identified by him with “ the classical Cirrhate, a once dominant and powerful 
race, though they have long since succumbed to the political supremacy of other 
races—firet the Makwdnis and then the Gorkhélis.” The Kirdéutise are now num- 
bered amongst the Limba tribes of the central region of the Eastern Himiélaya. 
Campbell considers the word ‘Limba’ a corruption of ‘ Ekthoniba,’ the correct 
denomination of the people and gencrally used by foreigners to designate the 
whole population of the country between the Did-kosi aud the Meeni, except 
such as belong to the well-marked tribes of the Murmis, Lepchas and Bhotiyas, 
who are Buddhists, and the Parbatiyas, who are Brahmanical in religion. 
* First Commissioner of Kumaon, in his Statistical account of Kumaon ; 
on Kumaon, pp. 19.57: As. Res., XVI., 150, 
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threatened by an usurpez. Under the pretension of royal origin, the 
Réwats or Rajis abstain from offering to any individual, whatover his 
rank, the usual eastern salutation.” He also etates that there is “» 
total dissimilitude of lauguage” between the Réjis and Kuméonis and 
that the Doms may have been desceuded from these Réjis, “the 
former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair inclining to wool.” This is the only account 
that has ever been given on any authority regarding the Réjis, yet 
Professor Ritter found in it confirmation of the opinion that a 
negro race may have been among the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Himélaya and Kuen-lun.!' There is no foundation for the state- 
ment that the Doms have curly hair inclining to wool. Out of 
hundreds that have come under notice not a single one can be said 
to have any negroid characteristic, though many are of an ex- 
tremely dark complexion like the other similar servile castes 
in the plains. Dr. Pritchard*® conjectured that the Rajis would be 
found to resemble the other numerous aboriginal tribes found along 
the Himalayan border, all possessing “ the physical character of the 
Bhotiyas in general and very unlike the Doms.” Dr. Latham,’ 
too, expresses his conviction that the Rajis are the equivalents to 
“the Chepang of Nepal.” 

The only information that can here be added regarding the 
Réjis haa been furnished by intelligent natives of Kumaon who 
have fallen in with the tribe during their visits to the Askot forests 
and the following short extract from Captain H. Strachey’s journal 
at Garjjia ghat :—“ The Rajbéri Karinda (agent) caught two of 
the Banmanus, the wild men of Chipula, for my inspection. I saw 
nothing very remarkable about them except an expression of 
alarm and stupidity in their faces and they are perhaps darker and 
otherwise more like lowland Hindustanis than the average Kumaon 
Paharis.” They manufacture wooden bowls for sale and “live 
under temporary huts, frequently moving from place to place 
amidst the jungles of Chipula; their principal subsistence being 
certain edible sorts of wild plants and what game they can catcii, 
and they occasionally get presents of cooked food from the villagers. 
They have a dialect of their own, but some of them can communicate 
with their civilised neighbows in Pehéri Windi,”” The scanty 


1 Pritchard's Researches, &c., Srd ed.,1V., 206, 231. *Etauviogy of 
the Britieh Colonies, p. 132, ® Ethnology of India, pp. 11, 16. 
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vocabulary of the R4ji language that bas been collected supports 
the connection! with the tribes of Nepél suggested by Dr. Latham. 
It is a mistake {0 suppose that the Réjis are confined to the tew 
families representing them in Kamaon, for there exists information 
which may be considered trustworthy that Réjis are numerous 
along the foot of the hills below the province of Doti, the most 
westerly district of Nepél, and this brings them to the locality 
assigned by Mr. Hodgson to the ChepAng, viz., the forests of Nepal 
west of the great valley, and therefore between the Kirintis and 
the Khasiyas. From their language it would appear that they are 
of ordinary aboriginal stock like the Kirdntis, a still further reasop 
for identifying them with the Réjya-Kiratas of the Purdnas. 


The Ré&jis themselves say that they are of Hindu origin. That 
when the world began there were two Réj- 
put brothers, of whom the elder was a 
hunter and lived in the jungles, whilst the younger cultivated the 
ground and had a fixed abode. The younger brother received the 
government of the world and said to his elder brother, “ there cau- 
not be two Réjas in one country,” and accordingly the elder brother 
retired to the forests and his descendants are now called Raéjis, who 
neither cultivate the ground nor live in permanent dwellings. 
The Ra&jis are said to have their own peculiar gods, but they also 
worship those of the Hindus and, like the people of Kumaon, and 
indeed of the entire Himalaya, attribute great power to the local 
deities, sprites, goblins and deified men. They bury their dsad* and 
their only funeral ceremony is said to be this, that for ten days 
atter death they every night place out in the open air vessels of rice 
and water for the dead. The Bodo and DhimAls to the east also bury 
their dead, but the Limbds first burn their dead and then bury the ashes. 
The former are allied to the Kasiyas of Asam, and amongst the latter 
are included the Kirdntis of Nepal. Honesty* and chastity they hold 
in greathonor. They hide their women from all strangers, declaring 
that they are of royal race and must not beseen. They seem to be 
almost omnivorous and are said to approve especially of the flesh 
of the great langtir monkey. They support themselves chiefly by 


Customs of the Réjis. 


1 Traill mentioned (1823) only twenty families and Captain H. Strachey 
states that be was informed that there were only five or six families (1846). 
lin this peculiarity was recognised one of the marke distinguishing :)e Dasyus 
of the Vedaa. > For many of these facts regarding the Rajie I aw iadettes 
to a note by Sir J. Strachey. 
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hunting and fishing and they get what grain they require from the 
Khasiyas, giving in retarn wooden implements of husbandry and 
vessels which they manufacture with some skill. There seems no 
reason for supposing with Mr. Traill that there is a connection 
between the Rajis and the Doms. The former are certainly very 
far from holding sach an opinion and profess the greatest contempt 
for the Doms: so that if one of that class enters the dwelling of a 
Réji, the place must be purified with water brought from twenty- 

two different places. There are twenty or thirty families of Rajis 
in the eastern parts of Kumaon, chiefly in pargana Askot, and a 
few families live near Jageswar in Chaugarkha, the ancient Amara- 
vana. The latter seem to be gradually becoming extinct, and they 
say themselves that they have never prospered since, forsaking the 
customs of their race, they began to cultivate the soil. The Réwats 
mentioned by Mr. Traill are said to be Rajis who have settled them- 

selves in villages and to whom are attributed the various petty 
dynasties of eastern Kumaon who precaded the. Chanda. We 
shall see hereafter that these Rawats are mentioned in inscriptions 
as well as in tradition, and that their country is called Réjya. A 
class} called Lal inhabiting the same tract has similar traditions, and 
both still ocoupy several villages in Kali Kumaon, As they 

seem to be distinct from the Khasiya population, it is not impro- 

bable that the tradition may be true which declares that they were 

formerly Rajis and that both represent the ancient Rijya-Kirétag 
of the Purd&nas, one class preserving many of its old customs, whilst 
the others has almost merged in the Khasiya population. We shall 
now continue our notice of the other tribes in Kumaon before 
proceeding to the Khasiyas, who will take up considerable time and 
space. 

We have already stated that when we pass to the north of the 
great snowy peaks, we get among a different 
people, the Bhotiyas. Bod, the native name 
fur Tibet, corrupted by the people of India into Bhot, has given rise 
to the name Bhotiya for the border tribes between the two countries. 
Bhot has not altogether lost its proper meaning, for it is still applied 
generally to the tract north of the great peaks, without reference to 
physical or political boundaries, though in Kumaon it is now more 


Bhotiyas. 


} Query, people of Lola; see p. 303. 
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commonly used to signify the couutry within the anowy range south 
of the Tibetan frontier. It is rather an ethnographical than a geo- 
graphical expression, intending the country inhabited by Bhotiyas, 
rather than ove of which any precise boundaries can be named. It 
will be convenient here to use the word Bhot and Bhotiya in this 
restricted sense. The adjacent province of Tibet is here called 
Hundes, and its inhabitunts Hauiyas. This name was suppossd by 
Moorcroft! to be Un-des or wool-country, and by Wilson to be Hiun- 
des or snow-country, but the real name is Hundes or couutry of the 
Hunas, This uame is clearly conuected with the Hioung-nu of 
the Chinese records and the Huuas of the inscriptions. There is 
no reason, however, to believe that the name Hina in the Purdoas 
or the insoriptions is intended to apply to the trans- Kumaon Huniyas, 
but only that they belonged to the same Tibetan race, for the Hunas 
of those records appear to have been a powerful tribe in the plains, 
and the allusions to them are too numerous and too important for 
us to assign them to the predecessors of the comparatively unim- 
portant Huniyas of g-Nériin Tibet. That the Bhotiyas themselves 
are of Tibetan origin is sufficiently shown by the language that 
they speak, by their Mongolian caste of countenance, and those 
unmistakeable peculiarities that belong to the Tibetan race, and 
which are as well marked in them as in the Htiniyas themselves, 
The Bhotiyas are, however, little fnclined to admit this origia in 
their intercourse with Hinds. In the traditional account of tbe 
colonisation of the Bhotiya valley in which Milam is situate, and 
which is given hereafter, they declaré themselves the offspring. of 
a R&jput immigration from beyond the snows that succeeded 
a Sokpa colony, but they are usually called Sokpas themselves, 
Tibetan annals undoubtedly mention the existence of a trans- 
Himalayan Kshatriya kingdom, but it was the rulers that were of 
Hind origin, not the people. On the boundary line between the 
Khasiyas and the Bhotiyas we find a mixed population, but no 
particular account of them~-need be given here, nor cf the Hindu 
immigrants from the plains who have for so long a time mono- 
polised all importart offices in the country aod who, at the pre- 
sent day, conatitute what we may call the upper grades of hill 
society . 
1 Travels, I, p. 4 
47 
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Much has been written regarding the Doms, tho servile rece 

oes of the hills and correctly enough supposed 
to be remnants of the orivinal inhabi- 

tants. Ag we have noted they are of exceedingly dark complexion, 
as a rule, but not more so than the tribe of the same name in the 
plains and many Chamars. They have for ages been the slaves of 
the Knasiyas and been thought less of than the cattle and with 
them changed hands from master to master. It was death for 
a Dom to infringe the distinctions of caste laid down by the Hindu 
laws, auch as knowingly making use of a hukka or any other utensil 
belonging to a Rajput or Brahman. Even the wild Raji, as we 
have seen, considered the presence of a Dom a source of defile- 
ment. The Doms are divided into a number of classes, chiefly 
according to occupation, like the Chamars of the plains, and whieh 
will be noticed hercafter. In the extreme west we find them on the 
right bank of the Indus,” living in villages apart from the people and 
filling the same servile avocations. In Yasan, Nagar and Chilas 
they are very numerous and are “ of very dark complexion, coarse 
features and inferior physique.” They are found again in the same 
position amongst the Aryans of Kashmir and amongst the Dogras of 
Jammu.* Here again they are noticed for their dark complexion, 
which unmistakeably marks them out from the light-complexioned 
Aryans. They are smaller in limb, stout, square built, and less 
bearded and altoyether ex hibit a much lower type of face which 
centuries of serfdym and oppression have not tended to modify. 
The Dhiydrs or ore-sinelters of Jammu, corresponding tu the Aguris 
of these hills and the Batals of the Kashmir valley, who are curriers 
and musicians und correspond to the Harkiyas of Kumaun, should 
be assigned to the same class. The Bems? of Ladak occupy a similar 
position and are blacksmiths and musicians. In Kunaor and 
Kulu we have them again following the same trades classed with 
a tribe of similar occupation called Kohlis by the people of the 
lower hills, Chamars about Rampur on the Satlaj and by themselves 
and the Kunaoris, Chdmangs. The same remark is made about 
then here also that they are usually darker than the Kunets around 
them.‘ The smiths are called Domang in Kundori and the carpenters 


1Rep. G. T. S., 1876, p. 27. 2 Drew’s Northern Barrier, p. 28, 170 
Biddulph’s Tripes of the Hin la Koosh, p. 39 3 Jbid, p. 254: Canning- 
bacn's Ladék, p. 291. *J. D Cuuningham's notes on Kunawér, p. 11. 
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are termed Oras and both are equally with the Kohlis considered of 
impure caste. In Nepél these helot craftsmen are represented by 
the Newars. Sufficient has been said to show that these Doms in 
the hills are not a local race peculiar to Kumaon, but the remains 
of an aboriginal tribe conquered and enslaved by the immigrants 
Khasas. In the plains we have them in the Gorakhpur distriet 
and with Khasas in Kattak and indeed over all the eastern districts 
of these Provinces, Oudh and Tirhut, but with these localities we 
have no concern here. 

Tn the country lying along the foot of the Kumaon hills from 
the Kosi eastwards we have a tribe known 
as Thérus which may be traced farther east 
to the Bagmati river. They are dwullers in swamps and great 
rice cultivators and are proof against malaria. They even dread 
visiting the plains, where they say that they suffer severely from 
fever. To the east they are neighbours of the Mechis, a tribe of 
similar character living in the thickest part of the Taréi forest lying 
below eastern Nep4l, Sikkim and Bhatén. 

The Bhaks&s, a tribe somewhat similar to the Tharus, are found 
in the Tarai and Bhdbar from the Pilibhit 
district on the east to Chinodpur on the 
Ganges on the went, and a few scattered colonies also occar iu the 
Dehra Duin. “They claim,” according to Liliof, “to be Pan- 
war Réjpats and assert that their chief, Udiyajit, was driven from 
house and home in a quarrel that he had with his brother Jagat- 
deo, the Raja of Dharanagar end came to dwell with a few depend- 
ants at Banbasa on the Sarda. Udiyajit had not Leer there long before 
his aid was solicited by the Raja of Kumaon, whose territories 


1 Sec. however. Wilson, 1., 60, 181: Beames’ Elliot, Il, @4: Notice of Gorakh- 
pur district, Gaz. VI. 2 Stewart describes the Bhuksas of Bijnor thus :— 
* The members of the tribe are of short stature and very sparse in habit, in both 
reapects somewhat exceeding the ordinary Hiudu peasant of the district, from 
whom, however, they do not differ much in gencral build or in complexion. Tho 
cycs ure small ; the opening of the eyelids being narrow, linear and horizcntal 
(the inner angle not inclining dowuwards eo far as observed); the face is very 
broad across the cheekbones and the noso is depressed, thue increasing the 
apparent flatness of the face; the jaw is prognathoue and the lower lip thick 
and the moustache and beard are very scanty.” Some of there pcculiarities are 
more marked io some individuals than in others, but one Bhakea will alwaye 
recognize another, though a Kumaoui saya he only rec cnizea them when they 
speak. The features of the women arc siintlar to those of the men. J. A. 3. Ben., 
XXXIV., ii., 150. Beames’ EFiliot, [., 20. Stewart enows that the tradition 
communicated to Elliot is certainly unknown to one great ecction of the 


tribe. 


Thai us, 
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required defence against some of the neighbouiing powers. Baccess 
attended the efforts of the Paowér, and the gratitude of the Réja 
induced him to offer his defenders an asylum in his territories. 
Upon this they are represented to have left Banbasa and to have 
taken up their residence in their present abodes.” We cannot 
accept this tradition, no more than tbat of the Khagi Chauhéns, 
who assert a descent from the trae Cha. s4ns. The Bhuksas are 
nothing more than an outiying Hinduised branch of the great nov- 
Aryan family. In physique and habits they are allied to the Tha- 
rus and have nothing in coramon with the immigrant plains’ tribes 
in Kumaon. There is no doubt that their settlement in the Tar&i 
is of ancient date, for in the Atn-i- Akbar the name Bhuksér was 
given to the tract oecupied by them up to a recent date. They are 
now in every respect in their habits and custums Hindus of the 
ordinary low caste type and employ Gaur Brahman purohits in 
their marriage and funeral ceremonies. Some are Sikhs and the wife 
follows the religion or path of her husband and the children that of 
their father. One of the Taréi parganals is called Nanakmathe 
after the great Sikh guru, and there is a Sikh shrine there as well 
as in Dehra and Srinagar. The Bhwksas bear an excellent moral 
character; they are inoffensive and peaceable as well as intensety 
indolent and ignorant. They have no arts or manufactures and 
live on the chase and a scanty cultivation They are particularly 
fond of wild pig, and this may be one of the reasons why they 
change the site of their villages every couple of years. In some 
places they collect the wild forest pruduce, but in no systematie 
way. They also engage in gold-washing, extracting gold-dust to 
the value of a few hundred rupees a year from the auriferous sands 
of the Sona Nadi. They are slowly but surely dying out and 
now number only a few thousands. We shall now proceed with our 
examination of the remaining tribes in the records which we have 
quoted. 

In the lists of the Mah&bhératn’ we find the Sakaa in one place 
between the Vakrétapas and Videhas or 
people of Tirhut; again between the people 
of Mount Jamuna and the Nishddas or foresters of tha Paropanis- 
ades, who lived west of the Indus; again between the Sélwasenis, & 

} Wilean, VIT., 165, 171, 179, 186. 
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people of the north-west Panjéb and the Kokarakes and onoe more 
in the V4yu Purana at Tushéras between the Patti or people of 
Piti and the Antachéras or borderers. We inay gather from these 
statements that there were several colonies of this tribe in existence 
in the Pauranik times. They are the Sacw of classical writers 
and the Jado-Skythians of Ptolemy. The language which they 
spoke was known as Sekéri and in one enumeration follows the 
language of Berur and precedes that of Vahifka.! Again it is called a 
vibhdsha or dialect of Prékrit with the synonym Chandélika and ranke 
with the Sébari, Abbirika, Dravira and Utkali or the lapguage of 
the people of Orissa. The V&hlika elsewhere is- said to be a lan- 
guage fit for celestial personages in the drama, the Sékéri for Sa- 
kéras, Sakas and the like, the Sébari and Abhirika for wood-outters 
and leaf-gatherers, and the Paiséchi for charcoal-burners and by 
others for barbarous hill tribes. The grammerian Lekshmidhara 
enumerates the following as Pis&cha countries where the two 
dialects of Paisfichi are epoken':—Pandya, Kekeya, Véhiika, 
Sabyn, Nepala, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhote, Géndbéra, Haiva 
aod Kanojana. Of these Pandya may reter either to the hill 
kingdom of the Pandavas or that in the Panj&b and the remaining 
names to the Himdlaya and adjacent countries. A later writer 
gives as a generic epithet for the provincial dialects the term* 
“according to the manner of those who speak like N&gas.” This 
designation appears to have been derived from the writers on 
rhetoric who assign Sanskrit to the gods, Praékrit to men, and 
for the wild barbarous tribes scarcely deserving the name of 
men, such as the Chandélas, Abhiras, &c., the tongue of N&gas or 
serpents. 

Though the use of the term ‘ N&gu’ in the extract quoted in the 
preceding paragraph may be strictly conven- 
tional, there can be no doubt that a race 
called N&gas existed to whom the hooded-snake was sacred. The 
Nagas were found in the plajns and the hills, and in addition to the 
account of the Naga city already quoted we may mention their 
assembling with their king Takshak under the auspises of Indra 
to oppose the building of Indraprastha. The N&ygas appear to bave 
been a race of trans-Himélayan origin who adopted the snake as 

4 Muir, IL, 4¢, 60. * Lassen in ibid., 52. 
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their national emblem and hence gave their name to the cubre. 
Mr. Wheeler’ writes of them :— 


“ The seats of these Nigas wero not confined to India, for they have left 
traces of their belief in almost every religous system, as well as in almost every 
country in the ancieat world. They appear to have entered India at somo 
remote period, and to have pushed their way towards the east und south; but 
whether they preceded the Aryans or whether they followed the Aryans ise 
point which has not yet been decided. In process of time these Négas became 
identified with serpents, and the result has been a strange confusion in the 
ancient myths between serpents and human Seings; between the deity emblem 
of the Négas and the Nagus vhemeelves. 


The great historic fact in connection with the Nigas, which stands promi- 
nently forward in Hindd myths, is th~ flerce persecution which they suffcred at 
the hands of the Brahmans: the destruction of serpents at the burning of the 
forest of Khandava, tho terrible sacrifice of serpente which forms one of the 
opening ecenes in the Mahébhérata, and the supernatural exploits of the youthful 
Krishna against the serpents sent to destroy him, are all expressions of Brahntani- 
oal hatred towards tho Négas. Ultimatcly this antagonism merged into that 
deadly conflict belwcen the Brahman and the Buddhist which aftcr a lengthened 
period of religious warfare terminated in the tric. ph of the Brahman. From 
these data it would appcar that the Nagas were originally a race distinct from 
the Aryans and wholly without the pale of Brahmanism ; that those who becanie 
Baddhiats wereeither crushed or driven out of Indis during the age of Brahmani- 
cal revival; and that the remainder have become converts to Bralmauism and 
appear to be regarded as an inferior order of Kshatriyas. But there is a vitality 
in certain religious ideas which seems to render them immortal; and whilst the 
Niégas asa people have almost disippcared from the Indian continent, the worship 
of serpents, or a reverensis! fear of serpents as divine beings, is still to be feand 
deoply rooted in the mind of the Hindu. The gencral question perhaps properly 
belongs to the history of the Hindu religion;* but it should be distinctly borne 
in mind while considering every legend which seems to point to the Nagas.” 


The earliest tradition regarding Nepal gives the name Nag 
Hrad or ‘tank of the serpent’ to the valley in which Kathmandu 
The Négas in Nepal is situate and makes it the residence of 
end Same, Karkotak, Raja of the Nagas, whose inemo- 
ry is still kept alive by an annual meeting for bathing and worship 
at the Tau-dah tank.2 Takshak also is said to bave taken up his 
abode in the valley fora time, and here it was that he became recon- 
ciled to Vishnu through the good offices of the Bodhisatwa Aryé- 
valokiteswara. This legend apparently implies a compromise 


1 History of India, I., 147, 411: IT., 630. 1 See Ferguason’s ‘ Tree 
and Serpent Worship: London, 1873. General Cunningham makes the ophiolatroue 
Takkas of the Panjab a branch of the Naga race. Sce also J. B. B. R. A.S., No. 
23, p. 169, 1X.936. Ind. Ant. IV, 5. 3 Wright's Nepél, pp. 77, 85, 95. There 
are similar legciuds ebout Kashunir. 
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yetween the followers of Buddha, the Brahmans and the snake-wor- 
shippets which curiously enough exists to the present day In 
Garhwél we have traces of the Nagas in the names of pnttis 
Nagpur and Urgam and the universal (tradition of their residence 
in the valley of the Aluknanda. At the present day Seshnée is 
honored at Pandukeswar, Bhekal N&g at Ratgaon, Sangal Nag at 
Talor, Banpa N&g at Margaon, Lobandeu Nag at Jelam in the Niti 
valley and Pushkara Nag at Nagnith in Nagpur. Inthe Din, 
also, the Nagsiddh or N&gachal hill is sacred to Baman Nag and in 
Kumaon we have the great Nag at Bastir in Mahar; Ked&r K&li- 
ufég in Pungaraun; Bini Nég in Baranun; Karkotak N&g at Pan- 
degaon in Chhakhata ; Vasuki Nag in Danpur ; N&gdeo Padamgir 
in SAlam and numerous temples to Négréja. The rock bearing the 
Asoka inscription at Kalsi in the Dun is popularly reported to 
mark the boundary laid down of old vetween the Néga Skythiana 
of the hills and Hindustan. The Sakas are named in the list with 
the Nigas and were, as we shall see, also of Skythian origin, bat be- 
longed to a very much later immigratiod of that rae in historical 
times. It may, therefore, be safely assumed that a branch of the 
Naga race was once the ruling power in these hilis. Were these lists 
compiled at one time and did they represent the facts of one period, 
there would be much difficulty in attempting any solution of the 
inconsi-tencies which they apparently present ; but when the main 
portion of the work can be shown to be the result of various hands 
at different times, we may fairly assume that the lists themselves suf- 
fered at the hands of successive editors. 


The name ‘ Khasa’ like the name ‘ Nég&’ is of far too wide 
significance to be that of a single tribe and 
Khasas. 

its use at the present day to distinguish 
the cis-Himdlayan people of Khas-des from the Bhotiyas is more 
generic than particular. In the Vishnu-Purf&na, Khasa is the 
daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa and mother of the Yakshas 
and Rakshasas.* It is under the former name that the Khasas were 
known in the first century, for we find a translation of it applied to 
them as an epithet by Pliny. The name Khasa does not ovcur as 
the name of a people in the Vishnu Purdon, but we have instead the 


1 Jt ia not to be understood that Buddhism existed in Nepél at the time of 
the scenes repreaented in the Mahabhérata if they took place in the fourtecnth 
century before Christ : Gazetteer, II., 60. * Wilson, VIL, 75, 
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names of the Yakshas,’ who are attendants on the Adityas with the 
Ré&kshasus and Nig&s, and are here relegated to the domain of 
fiction. The Yakehas were present with the Rékshasas and Négés 
at tho milking of the earth. Vaisravana or Kuvera,’ the god 
of mineral wealth, is said to be lord of the Yakshas and to dwell 
on Kailas, and the Yakshas are also known as Grimanis. In the 
Mahabharata the Khasas do not occur in the great list, but they are 
mentioned® in the Karna-parvan as living in the Panjab, between 
the Arattas and Vasdtis. The Arattas and the people of the 
eountry of the five rivers are pronounced contemptible, and ‘ there 
a B&ahika* born a Brahman becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a 
Vaisya or a Sudra and eventually u barber.’ This statement 
would imply the existence of a well-known settlement of Yakshas 
or Khasas at an early period in the Panjib. It was to Yakesha 
(Yakkha) artists that Asoka entrusted the building of his numerous 
Ohaityas, and they were also employed by him as mercenaries in 
his army.5 In the time of N4gérjuna, Naga artists were em- 
ployed. Inthe Dipavansa,® the names of the Theros are given 
who converted ‘the multitude of Yakkhas in the Himavat.’ 


In the Véyu-Purdna the Khasas are one of the tribes that 
Sagara would have destroyed were he not restrained by Vasishtha,’ 
and in Manu they are, as we have seen,® reckoned only as degraded 
Aryans of the warrior caste. In the Vardha-sanhita, the Khasas 
occur after the Kundhas or people of Kunfor, the Cone of Pliny. 
In the Mérkandeya-Purdna, the name Khasa is found between 
Ekapada and Suvarna-bhimi, the Eka country and the golden 
land which we shall see hereafter is probably the g-Néri-Khorsum 
district of Tibet immediately to the north of Garhw&l. There is 
a curious confirmation of this location ia the story® of the gold- 
digging ants firat mentioned by Herudotus, who tells us that :— 
‘ Besides these, there are Indians of another tribe who border on 
the city of Kaspatyrus and the country of Paktyika ; these people 
dwell northward of all the rest of the Indians and from them the 
men are sent forth who go to procure gold.” Then he describes 

1 fbid, 285. 3 Ibid, VI., 122. 5 As Res, XV., 108. 4 An- 
tea, p. 277. 5Ind. Ant., [V., 162. Sung Yu, the Buddhist Chinese traveller, 
mentions a temple sacred to Bhagwan built by Yakehas in Udydna : Beal’s Fah 
Hian, p. 196. * Uldenberg’s translati: np, p. 159. 7 Wilson, VUL, 


292. ® Joid, X., 43, 44: antes, p. 279. ® Schiem on the gold-digging 
ante, Ind, Ant., IV. 225. 
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how this gold was thrown up by ants from their burrowa, Now 
in a passage of the Mahdbh4rata, the Khasas are expressly men- 
tioned amongst the northern tribes who brought presents to 
Yadhisbthira and amongst them were presents of paipilika gold 
so called because it was collected by ants (piptlitts). This can 
doly refer to the trade in gold dust with the miners of Thok 
Jalung in Tibet and indicates that at that early time the Khasiyas 
‘were the chief carriers or distributors. There is evidence to show 
the wide diffusion through an immense breadth of Asia of names 
having the apparently common root ‘ khas’ or ‘kho.’ We find 
‘it in the names Khophene, Khoas, Khoaspes, given to rivers of the 
K&bul valley by classical writers and in the Hindu-kush and 
Kashkéra of the country to the north. Colonel Wilford’ in his 
curions paper on ‘ Mount Caucasus’ attempts to trace the Khasas 
from Kashg&r through Kashmir and Kumaon to the Khasiya hills 
in Ashm, and without accepting his conclusion we may assume that 
the facts recorded by him bear out the general result of a very 
wide extension of a Khasa race in pre-historic times. We may 
connect with them Kissia mentioned by Herodotus as an old name 
of Susa, and Strabo® also calls the people of Susa, Kissii, whilst 
Diodorus* and Quintus Curtius* mention the Kusszi amongst the 
principal troops of Darius at Arbela. Woe may also connect with 
their name the Caucasus of Pliny and the Kasian mountains of 
Ptolemy as well as his Kasia regio. The Caucasus includes the 
mountainous country to the west of Kashmfr and south of the 
Oxus and the Kasian range runs thence eastwards to Nepél. As 
noted> by St. Martin:—“le nom des Khaca a été de temps 
immémorial une des appellations les plus repandues dans tout le 
massif Himalaien.” In the Ceylon archives, the name Khasa 
occurs® amongst the tribes who submitted to Asoka in the third 
century before Christ, and from Térénétha we have the Tibetan 
version of Asoka’s conquests in the following story’ :—“ In the 
Champarna kingdom which belonged to the Kuru race there was 
aking called Nemita who was descended from the Solar race. 
He had six sons born of lawful wives and besides them he had a 
son by the daughter of a merchant to whom he geve in appanage 


1 As Res, VI, 458. + Book V., ch. 3. ‘Bk. XVIL, ch. 14 
*IV., 46. ®° Ktude, &e., le p., 417 ® Bornouf, introd, a l’Hiet du 
Buddbisme, p. 363. 7 La Comme’s Vassilief, p 46. 
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the town of P&taliputra, as a reward for his victory over the 
people of Nepal who dwelt in the kingdom of Kasya and over 
other mountaineers.”” Here Nepal is mentioned as the Jndo-Himé- 
Jayan country best known to the writer who at the same time 
distinctly connects the name with the Khasas. Inthe ‘ Chronicles 
of Kashmir’ we find? Khasa tribes occupying the deserted city 
of Narapur at a time ‘when the country was full of Daradas, 
Bhotiyas and Mlechchhas in the reign of Mihirakula, the great 
anti-Buddhist ruler, who reigned about 500 A.D. In the reign 
of Kshemagupta the Raja of the Khasas compelled the king of 
Kashinir to give up to hin thirty-six villages. A Khasa was the 
favoured lover of the nctorious Kashmiri queen Didda in the 
eleventh century and was probably of her own clan, for sbe was 
aunt of her successor, the son of Udaya, Raja of Séhi or Lohars, 
a small State near Abbisdra. These Sahi Rajas claimed descent 
from Sdlivahana, who is synonymous with the Saka Raja who 
founded the Suka era. St. Martin states :—‘' On les (Khusas) 
trouve cités en plus de quarante endroits de la Chronique Kach- 
mirienne, parmi les principales tribus montagnardes qui confinent 
au Kashmir.” The natives of Kashmir are called Kashtrus by 
their neighbours in the surrounding hill-stajes and the name 
Kashmir has undoubtedly connection with the tribe of Kashirus 
and not with the mythic Brabmin-made Kasyapa. Wilford records® 
that “ when Parasuréma undertook to destroy the Ksbatriyas, the 
Khasas who then lived in the plains fled to the mountains in con 
fusion. Many went to Jalvesa and then ascended the passes.” 
From the above it is clear that at a very early period the Khsaas 
were the principal inhabitants of the regions to the west of 
Kashmir, of Kashmir itself and of the hill country as far as Nepal 
aud of a considerable part uf the plains. They formed an im- 
portant section of the Indian population found in those tracts 
by successive invaders, and though now possessing a natioual 
existence in Kumaon alone can still be traced from the sources of the 
KAbul river to the Tista. The Khasas of the plains were driven 
to the hills, the Vindhyas on the south and the Himélaya on the 


As. Res., XV., 29, 76,79: T. BB. R.A. S., No. 34, p. 89. In the intro- 
dbction rogarding the creation of Kashmir, Jalodbhava is represented 46 
“Wevastating the neighbouring countries Dérvérbhisita, Jahundara, Gandbéra 
and the territories occupied by the Sakas, Khisis, ‘Tunganas aod Méihavas 
YAa Res, XIV,, 396: Langlois, Harivansa, 1., 483: [1., 384: London, 1854 
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north, and it is precisely in these places that we find them at the 
present day. We now find Khasas in the Kashk&ra country at 
the head of the Kunar valley and in the tracts adjacent to Kash- 
mfr. The Kunets of Kulu are still divided into two classes called 
Khasiyas and Raos, and we have the Khasiyas again in Garbwal, 
Kumaon and Nepal. Away from the Himalaya, we probably have 
them along the Vindhyan range and in the Bikaner desert as nomadic 
tribes under the name Khosa, most of whom are now Muham- 
madans. Tod' mukes these Khosas a branch of the Sehrées. 
They occur again as Musalmans in the desert around Thar and 
Parkar in Sind and in Biluchistén under the same name Khosas,? 
and are particularly numerous between Bakhar and Shik&rpur. 
The local tradition is that they entered Sind with the Kalhoras and 
‘after the fall of that dynasty they settled about the desert between 
Mérwér and the valley of the Indus. That these Khosas belong 
to the same race as the Khasiyas of Kumaon is not a mere sugges 
tion, but is corroborated by the fact that the dialect of Hindi now 
current in Kumaon has its closest affinity with the dialect spoken 
in M&rwar and the adjoining parts of western Rajputaua® and not 
with that spoken in the Gangetic plains and Rohilkhand. We have 
also sporadic colonies of Khasas and Doms in Orissa and Chutiya 
Nagpur. 
We need net give evidence of the kind that we have collected 
; more importance than it deserves, hut there 
phates ee seems no reason for doubting that the 
Khasas were a very powerful race like the Nagds who came at a 
very early period from that officina gentium Central Asia and have 
left their name in Kashgar, Kashkéra, the Hindu-kush, Kashmir 
and recognizable colonies at the present day in the hills from 
Kashmir to Nepal and in various parts of the plains and that the 
Khasiyas of Kumaon are of the same race. The account that the 
Khasiyas of Kumaon give of themselves tallies in all respects 


with the indivations from other sources. They always profess to 


be Rajputs whe have fallen from their once honorable position by 
the necessity of living in a country and ina climate where the 


strict observance of the ceremonial usages of their religion is 
Tod’s Rajasthan, Reprint, II., 190, 280, 293. ? Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 

Reprint, EL; 3ag> 3. RG. 8. 1V, 100. /oid, XIV. 907: Postan’s Pere nal 

Observations on Sind, p. 41. Hughes’ Gazctieer of Sindh, p. 827. § Kel- 
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impossible, and undoubtedly this statement ia supported by all the 
facts, so far as we are acquainted with them, which have any 
bearing on the question. Jt has been sometimes but hastily as- 
sumed, apparently from analogcus circumstances in Nepal, that the 
Kumaon Khasiyas are a people of mixed Tibetan and Indian race. 
The Khasiyas' of Nepal'may have been less exposed to Aryan influences 
throughout their successive wanderings or may have been modified 
by admixture with Tibetan tribes. For as we preceed eastwards 
from the Kali we find, as has already been noticed, con litions of. 
climate which however unlike those of Tibet mast still be lesy 
antagonistic than those of the western Himflaya to the diffusion 
of a Mongolian race. But this admission does not affect the 
Khasiyas of Kumaon., who in physiognomy ari form are as parely 
an Aryan race as any in the plains of northern India. The 
Tanguage of the Khasiyes, as will be shown hereufter, is a purely 
Hindi dialect both in its vocables and in its: grammatical structure, 
and no signs of foreign udmixture have hitherto been discovered 
in it. Supposed resemblances in feature between the Khasiyas and 
the neighbouring Tibetan tribes ha.e helped to lead some to e oon- 
elusion different from that'now giver, but this resemblance has no 
real foundation in fact. The people of the plains no doubt differ 
greatly in appearance from those of the hills, but not more so than 
might be expected when we consider the great difierence in the 
physical conditions of the countries that they respectively inhabit: 
nor more than the Aryar races of the piains owing to similar canses 
differ amongst themselves. The moist climate of lower Bengal, the 
comparatively dry climate of the North-Western Provinces and the 
still drier climate of the Panjab with its great extremes of heat and 
cold cause those physical changes in the inhabitants that are so 
remarkable and clearly recognisable by the -most easual observer. 
Tf to the effects of climate we add the influence of the various 
races who have from time to time invaded India we shall have 
reason to believe that mucb of the variation observed in the plains 
is due to circumstances which have been wanting in the hills. 
However this may be, this mach at least is certain that, at the 
present time, the Khasiyas of Kumaon uuod Garhw&l are in all 
respects Hindus, They are so in language, religion and customs 


T Mr. Beames” derivation of the name from the Arabic ‘AAdés’ is entirely 
mtenable, J. R, A. S., IV.,.178 
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and all their feelings and prejadices are so strongly imbued with 
the peculiar spirit of Hinduiam that although their social habits 
and religious belief are often repugnant to the orthodox of that 
‘faith, it is impossible for any one who knows them to consider them 
other than Hindn. Year by year with increasing communication 
with the plaing, the hill Hindu is more and more assimilating his 
practice with that of his co-religtonists in the plains, whilst to 
the north, the Tibetan Bhotiyas are becoming more observant of 
Hindu customs. 

Kashkéra occurs amongst the countries to which the ancient 
Khasa race has given « name. It is pro- 
perly the name given to the States inthe upper 
Kunar valley known now aa Chitral, Yassan and Mast6j from their 
principal towns. The ruling princes of these States stili belong to 
the Kator family, the Kushwaktiya branch in npper Chitral in- 
cluding Yassan and Mastéj and the Sh&h Kator branch in Chitrél 
proper. The people there now apeak a dialect io which there are 
many Persian vocables, but we have not sufficient evidence before 
as to show what the real nature of their language may be. If, as 
is probable, it be one with Dard spokea by the adjoining races in 
Gilgit and Astor it is an Aryan language. From the inscriptions 
noticed hereafter we find a dynasty known by tradition as Katydri 
in the Katyur valley of Kumaon, certainly from tho eighth to the 
sixteenth century and forming the stock of numerous petty 
principalities in these bills, and possibly we may look to the Khasiya 
Katuras of the trans-Indus liighlands for the origin of these 
Komaon Khasiya Katyuiris. Mr. Thomds! and Sir H. Elliot* have 
suggested a connection between the Kators of the mountainous 
region beyond the Indus and the Kumaon Katydris. There is 
certainly a striking similarity in sound between the two names, bat, 
as we have often had occasion to remark, a coincidence of this kind is 
frequently merely accidental and more commonly delusive. There 
is a marked difference observed in the Paurdnik records between 
the Sakas and the Yavanas and the tribes classed as Nagds, Khasas 
and Kirdtas, still they are all reckoned as Vrishalas, beyond the 
pale of Aryan concern, though some are recognised as of Aryan 
race. We have also shown that a race once occupied Garhwal 

1J. B. A.S., LX., 177. 3 Dowaon’s Elliot, [L., 408. 
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who were connected in religion and perhaps in race with the Nigés, 
and we may also notice the name Nacra Somtou, in d’ Anville’s 
reproduction of the native map of China, for the tract between the 
Karnali and the Ganges and Sanke Somtou for that lying to the 
west of the bend of the Satlaj. Tradition certainly assigns the 
Katy ris to the solar division of the Kshatriya race, but we know 
the assimilating influences of Hinduism as they work before us, 
frequently manufacture the four castes out of the existing material 
found in such wild countries as Kumaofr and assign to sun- 
worshipping tribes the attributes of the Kshatriyas of the solar 
race. Even at the present day the proselytising of the non-Brah- 
manical tribes is going on and the wealthier amongst the converts 
are received into and intermarry witb the so-called Rajput tribes of 
the hills. There is therefore no insuperable obstacle to the recep- 
tion of the suggestion of Mr. Thomas and Sir H. M. Elliot, and 
proceeding from such distinguished scholars it certainly merits 
some investigation at our hands. 
The passage referred to in Elliot is as follows :—* The identity 
oe eee of the name and the period of the establish- 
ment of the Kators (sic) in Kumaon ap- 
pears to render it possible that we have in them’the descendants of 
those Kators' who fought under the banners of the first Muhamma- 
dan conquerors.” Kanak or Kank was the last of the Katorman 
kings of Kabul according to the Musalman historians, and the 
saine name heads the list of local kings in Garhwal according to 
several nuthorities. Elliot cites the following passage from a copy 
of the Jdmiut-tawdrikh :—“ After Basdeo from among their rulers 
(i, e. of the Indians) one was Kanak, and he was the last of the 
Kayormfn kings,” and B&sdeo is also the eponymous founder of 
the Katyuri house of Joshimath in Garhwal. Kanak of Ka&bul 
had a Brahman minister named Kalar who slew his inaster and 
founded a new dynasty of which the names of many members 
survive. Abu Rihan Al Birdni makes the Kabul dynasty to be 
of Turkish extraction and states thnt before the death of the last of 
the line some sixty generations had sat on the throne of Kabul. 


We may assume, with Elliot, that the statement does not imply 
that the supreme power during this period remains in the same 
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family, but rather that the dynasty belonged 4o the same- stock, 
whether Baktrian, Saka, Yueh-ti or Parthian. If we allow fifteen 
years for each of the sixty reigns preceding the murder of Kank 
we arrive at the middle of the firat century before Christ for the 
establishment of the dynasty, or about the time of the rise to power 
of the Yueb-ti branch of the great Skythian race. We have to 
show that besides the Skythian immigrants to whom the princely 
power belonged there was an indigenous Indian population in the 
KAbol highlands, and tbat this people can be reasonably connected 
with the people inhabiting the upper valley of the Kunar river at 
the present day, and that there are grounde for considering that 
beth the subject Indians aud the ruling Skythians moved eastwards, 
aud that the former may be one with the Khasiyas and the latter 
one with the Kutyuris of Kumaon. With regard to the Khasiyas 
we have nothing to add to the arguments alreudy adduced to show 
that they belong to the great Khasa race. 


The name ‘ Saka’ is given toa race of Skythian origin, for whom 
more accurate information is obtainable 
from Greek, Roman and Chinese writers 

and the researches of numiamatists. Still in tbe Indian records 
there are so many allusions to them that we cannot pass them over 
in silence. So much had they influenced Hindu writers that in the 
Paur&nik cosmogony they are given a ‘dwfpa’ or island to them- 


Sakas. 


selves,! situate between Krauncha and Pushkara in the Vishnu 
Purana, and by other records placed in a somewhat different rela- 
tion which it is unnecessary to discuss here. Bhavya became king 
of Saka-dwipa and its divisions were named after his sons Jalada, 
Kumara, Sukumi4ra, Marfvaka, Kusumoda, Mand&ki aud Maha- 
druma. The mountains and rivers ‘that wash away all sin’ are 
mentioned and the castes of the different classes, the Mriga of the 
Brahman,? the Mégadha of the Kshatriya, the Manasa of the Vaisya 
and the Mandaga of the Sudra and ‘by these Vishou is devoutly 
worshipped asthe sun.’ Is it only a coincidence that the name 
‘ Kumara’ (Komaro) occurs on the coins of the Indo-Skythian rulers 
of Kashmir, and in other early Indo-Skythian inscriptions and that 
the sun-god was the favourite deity of many of then? We have 


} Wilson, VII. 199. *Cf. the great emigration of Mage Brahmang 
from the trans-Indus, region to India and the Macca Kalinga B.ahmans of Piolemy 
in the valley of the upper Ganges. 
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shown how the name ‘Saka’ occurs in the Paurdnik records,' the 
Mshdbhérata’ and Manu,® and add the following texts not bofore 
cited. The Brahma-Purdna avd Hari-vanaa make the descendants 
of Narishyanta, son of the Manu of the present period, Sukus.* 
‘In the Bhavishya chapter of the Viyu-Purdna the Sukas are men- 
tioned as among the royal races,> and in the Vishnu-Purdna it is 
recorded that “after the e (Andhrabbritya kings) various races 
will reign; ss sevon Abhfras, ten Gandhabhillas, sixteen Sukes, 
eight Yevanas, fourteen Tushdras, thirteen Mundas, eleven Maunus, 
who will be sovereigns of the earth 1,399 years and then eleven 
Pauras will he kings for 300 years. When they are destroyed the 
Kailakila® Yavanas will be kings, the chief of whom will be Vin- 
dhyasékti ; his son will be Puranjaya ; his son will be Ramchandra ; 
his son will be Dharma, from whom will be Varéoga and others 
(five) who will rule for 106 years. From them will proceed thirteen 
sons: then three Bahlikas and Pushpamitra and others to the num- 
ber of thirteen will rulu over Mekula.” This remarkable passage 
shows us the Abhiras and Gardhabhillas as predecessors of the 
Sakas. The Abhiras, as we have seen,’ lived near the Indus asso- 
ciated with the Baktrian Greeks and Indo-Skythian inhabitants of 
the same quarter. The Matsya-Purdna reads “Hinas’ for ‘ Maunas’ 
and Wilford® considers the Maunas or Mundas to be the same as 
the Mandei of Pliny and Marundai of Ptolemy artd to be also reck- 
oved with the Hanas. In a Jaina legend® referred to hereafter 
Gardhabhilla is nade sovereign of Ujain and was deposed by a Sébi 
or Saka noble and tho Kailakila Yavanas are identified witha 
Grecian dynasty that ruled in Vakataka, to the south of Haidarabad. 
These statements are so comprehensive that there is no necessity for 
further extending them by collecting {he numerous similar refer- 
ences in other works, and we shall now proceed to examine some of 
the notices regarding the Baktrian Greeks and Indo-Skythians, 
recorded by Greek, Roman and Chinese writers. 

We have now to examine more closely the history of the region 
to the west of the Indus and show the links 


Greco-Baktrian kingdom owes 
of Kabul. in the chain of evidence that connects it with 
4Wil- 
1 Antea, p. 947. 2 Antea,p. 337. 3 Antea, p. 279. 
eon, VIII, 14, 336, 5 Ibid., 1X., 184. J.B. B.R.A.8., be 
7 Antea, p. 337. ®Cf. Cunn.. Arch. Geogh., p. 507. . 
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the history'of Kamaon. The Greek and Roman geographers’ give 
us the materials from which we can judge of the condition of the 
Indus region in the time of Alexander, and the coins of Alexander's 
auccessors afford us means by which wo mey fill up many details' for 
which other records are wauting. On the death of Alexander in 
Babylon in B. C. 828, India comprised the three satrapies of the 
Paropamisade, the Panjab and Sind. The first lay. to the west of the 
Indus and extended to the highlands in the neighbourhood of the 
K&bul valley. Its name recalls to our memory the Nishadha 
mountains of the Paurdnik geographers, and refers not only to the 
Hindu-kush, but also to the western prolongation in the Koh-i-Béba 
and Paghmén ranges.‘ The tnhabitants of the valleys of the Kabul, 
Panjsbir, Nijrao, Tagao, Alingar Kunar and Swat streams to thé 
confluence of the Kabul river with tha Indus were all known as 
Paropamisades or Paropanisades, Commenting on the statements 
of the geographers in this respect Lassen remarks that :~ 


‘“We meet between the Paropamisades and the Indus a series 
of independent, wurlike mountaineers, under their chieftains, sepa- 
rated into many smaller tribes, rich in flocks and herds ; they are 
always called Indians, though no mention is made of either iustitu- 
tions characteristic of India or of Brahmans. This is doubtless 
correct, for they are the inhabitants of the Indian frontier, not 
exactly regulated by Indian custums, outcasts of the soldier oaste, 
as the Indians might term them.’ Ptolemy makes the Koas or 
Kunar stream the principal river of the Kabul valley and does not 
mention the Kabul or Kophen river at all. The Koas joins the 
Indus and the Swat river or Suastus, from which the adjoining 


1See Further points in the history of the Greek and Indo-Skythian 
Kings in Bactria, Cabnl and India, by Professor Lassen; ed. Roér, Calcutta, 
1840. Cunningham Arch. Rep., IL, 61. References in Dowson’s Elliott, IL, 
403. Gazetteer, N..W. P., IL, 185, s.v. ‘Sahiranpur district.’ * Coins 
of ‘Alexander’s successora in the East, the Grecks and Inlo-Scythiaus, by 
General Cunningham. Num. Chron., Vols.. 8-10. Die Nachfolger Alexanders 
der Grosaen in Baktrien und Indien von. A. von Sallet: Berliu, 1879. Wilson’s 
Ariana Antiqua. Thomas’ Prinsep and Miscellaneous Kesays, an! Ind. Ant. 1X., 
256, nute. 3The chief cities were (1) Ortospana or Kaobura or Kabul, the 
people of which were called Kabolita by Ptolemy: (2) Alexand:ia ad Caucasum or 
Alexandria Opiane identified with Opian, 36 miles tu the north of Kabul: (3) Car- 
tena or Karsana also known as Tctragonis and identified with Begram, 27 miles 
to the north of Kabul: (4) Nagara or Dionyeopolis, the Begram near Jalalabad; 
(5) Peukelaotia or Peukelas (Pushkala), Hasituagar on the lower-Swit river: (6) 
Enbolima or Ohind on the Indus at ite junction with the Kabul river, the Utakh- 
hande of the Chincse Buddhist pilgrims: aud (7) Aornos, the rufued hill-fore of 
Réinigat above Nogréu. 4 For a good wap ece l’'rec. R.G. 5. 1, 110; also 
Cunn, Apc, Geog., 17. 
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district was called Suastene, joins the Koas. Under the sources at the 
Koas lived the Lambagm ( Lampatz), the people of modern Lamghfn. 
As we shall see, the Kéfirs, to the present day, extend from Lamghin 
through Kffirist4n to the Kashk4ra mountains. A recent traveller 
who saw the Musalmin Kashkéras and the pagan Katirs together 
in Chitral could observe no such marked distinction between them 
as to justify us m believing that they belonged to different caces. 
The Ka&firs, however, speak a language based on Sanskri, whilst 
their Musalman neighbouis, of necessity, have admitted a number 
of Persian vocables. For the latter, Persian is the language of 
civilisation and commerce, and in the same manner as a similar 
influence in India has addéd to the Hindi vocabulary there, Persian 
has materially influenced the original speech of Kashkara. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the Kunar was the most westerly river of India 
proper, but he does not make it the western boundary, for the Lam- 
bage who occupied the country for a whole degree to the west of 
that river are still reckoned as Indians. ‘The district of Gandhéra 
lay between the Swat river and the Indus and below the Lambage 
and Suastene lay Goruaia, which may be identified with the tract 
known as Gugiana on the lower course of the Kunar river and 
Bajaur, including Janddl and Talash at the junction of the Landai 
and Swat rivers. From the above summary we may fairly assume 
that the country now known as Kash-kara and inhabited by a dis- 
tinct race was in the time of Alexander regarded as a part of In- 
dia and was then inhabited by Aryan races however heterodox they 
may have been. 


It is unnecessary for our purpose io notice the Indian satrapies 
of the Panjab (Pentapotamia) and Sind. The other provinces of 
the eastern empire were Ariana and Baktriana. ‘The former com- 
prised Aria and Drangiana under one satrap and Gedrosia and 

Brief sketch of Bak- Arachosia under a second satrap. Baktria 
eran DistOry: Sogdiana and Margiana were included in 
Baktriana under one satrap. On the death of Alexander, his 
officers distributed the older territories and the new conquests 
amongst the most powerful of their number. Alexander’s half- 
brother Arrhidweus and his expected son by Roxana were ‘leclared 
joint sovereigns. It is worthy of remark that amongst the kings 
of Baktria whose coins have been discovered some twenty-eight 
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nates occur that are also found amongst the names of the compa- 
nions of Alexander and the Diadochi that have been handed down 
to us by the Greek historians, so that we'may regard the Baktrian 
kings as descendants of the chiefs who accompanied Alexander in 
his eastern campaign. At the conference of the chiefs, Oxyartes, 
the futher of Roxana, was appointed satrap of the Paropamisads. 
Eudemus was already military governor of the Panjéb and the 
civil rule was left iu the hands of the native chiefs. Pithon, the son 
of Agenor, became satrap of the delta of the Indus: Stasanor and 
Siburtins held Ariana and Baktriana was committed to Philip. 
An empire not yet consolidated and now broken up into so many 
petty satrapies soon fell into disorder. In B.C. 317 we find 
Eudemus, Oxyartes and Stasander, whe had succeeded Staeanor in 
Aria, assisting Eumenes in his war with the Syrian king Antigonus, 
whilst Siburtius and Pithon espoused the opposite side. Antigo- 
nus was successful and from B. C. 316 to the defeat! of hig son 
Demetrius by Seleukus Nikator in B. C. 312 his sway was acknow-. 
ledged through Ariana and Baktriana. In India, Chandragupta 
of Patna had taken advantage of the departure of Eudemus to 
make himself master of the Panjab.and perhaps also of the Kébul 
valley. After Seleukus had firmly established himself at Babylon, 
he took the first opportunity that presented itself to reconquer 
Ariana and Baktriana and was preparing to wrest the indian 
province from Cbandragupta when disturbances elsewhere led him 
to believe that it would be more prudent to secure the Indian 
prince as an ally. Accordingly Seleukus surrendered the provénce 
of India to the Palibothran prince and appointed Megasthenes to 
reside at Patna as his ambassador. These friendly relations conti- 
nued under the sons of both kings Aimritajata (Amitrochates) and 
Antiochus Soter, who also sent Daimachus as his representative to 
the court of Patna. Antiochus Soter succeeded his father in B. C. 
280 and died in B, C. 261. Antiochus LI. surnamed Theos 
succeeded and died by poison in B. C. 246, when his son Seleukas 
Kallinikos became titular ruler of the cast. Two years previously 
the Parthians had revolted and established a kingdom and an oe 
of their own, and at the same time Diodotus proclaimed his in- 
dependence in Baktria. Diodotus J. was succeeded by his son 


1 Whence the era of the Scleukida. 
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Djodotug II., who reduced Agathokfes, satrap of Arachosia, and 
Antimachus, satrap of the Parcpamisads, to subjection and they 
acknowledged fealty to him by placing hia neme on their coins. 
These changes must all have taken place subsequent to the death of 
Asoka, whose edicts contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolomy, 
Antigonus, Magas (of Cyrene), and Alexander (of Epirus), but 
make no allusion to the rebel leaders, The faction of Diodotus 
did not long enjoy their accession to power, for in a short time a 
Magnesian leader by name Euthydemus eucceeded in expelling 
Diodotus from Baktrin. ‘We know nothing more of Baktria until 
we come to the eastern campaign of Antiochus III. (B. C. 212-205). 
After reconquering Media, Parthia and Hyrkania, Antiochus made 
peace with the Parthian Arsukes and pro- 
ceeded to the invasion of Baktria. Euthy- 
demus, however, was able to place himself in a position which obliged 
his antagonist to come to terms: He then urged that Antiochus 
had no reason for attempting to deprive him of his kingdom since 
he had never rebelled against Antioclius but had only obtained pos- 
session of Baktriana by destroying the descendants of those who had 
before revolted. His son Demetrius carriod further messages, and 
the résult was that Antiochus accepted the peace that was offered 
and cemented the friendly relations with Baktria by betrothing his 
daughter to the son of Euthydemus, Antiochus then left Euthy- 
demus in possession of Baktria (B. C. 208) and proceeded ia per- 
son southwards to India. There he concluded a treaty with Sopha- 
gasenus, the king of India, and in return for a number of elephants 
confirmed the Indian in the possession of the Paropamisace and 
the other Indian satrapies. Antiochus had hardly reached his head- 
quarters when Euthydemus; deeming it to be a favourable oppor- 
tunity, marched southwards and annexed the cis-Himalayan dis- 
tricts to Baktria. This conquest was consolidated by his son De- 
metrius, who is styled “ king of the Indians” by Justin, and whose 
authority extended from the sources of the Oxus to the delta of the 
Indus and from the Caspian Sea to the Satlajand along the coast 
from the Indus as faras Gujrat. This statement is corroborated by 
the number and find-spots of the coins of his father and of himself. 
The variations in the portrait of Euthydemus on his coins show 
that he must have had a long reign, not less than thirty years, 


E£uthydemus. 
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according to Genoral Cunvingbam.' Up to the time of Eathyde- 
rous, the Greek princes used Greek legends only on their coins, but 
from the accession of his son Demetrius all the Greek princes of 
India and Ariana, over thirty iu number, used the Indian language 
and a character, happily termed Arian, on the reverse of their 
coins. This character is, according to Mr. Thomas, akin to the 
Phenician and is written from right to left, like all other alphabets 
of Semitic origin." If Mr. Thomas’ suggestion® be correct that in 
certain letters on a coin of Kukratides he has discovered the Seleu- 
kidan year 173, or B. C. 138, and on one of Plato Sel. 147 or B.C. 
165, and on one of Heliokles Sel. 183 or B. C. 128, we shall 
have much to alter in the present arrangement of the Gresco-Bak- 
trian princes known from their coins alone. 

We know that Demetrius was old enough in B. C. 208-7 to have 
been employed as his father’s agent in the 
negotiations with Antiochus, and allowieg 
him forty years, we have the year B. C. 167 for his death and the 
accession of Eukratides, who according to Mr. Thomas’ discovery 
minted coins in B.C. 138. There is no doubt that Eukratides suc- 
ceeded Demetrius in Baktria, but may have left his rival in possession 
for a time of the Indian provinces. Justin telle us that: —“eodem 
ferme tempore siculi in Parthis Mithridates ita in Bactris Eucratidea 
magni uterque virt regnum ineunt;’ referring to the rise at the same 
time of Arsaces VI., better known as Mithridates I, king of Parthia 
and Eukratides. Mithridates‘reigned* from 173 to 136 B.C. and is re- 
presented as the avenger of the murder of Eukratides. Even grant- 
ing that the coin of Eukratides bearing the supposed date B. C. 
138 was the last issued in bis reign, for which numismatic evi- 
dence based op w comparison of the portraiture and devices is 
wanting, the remaining events of Mithridates’ reign, including the 
expedition to India and his war with the Syrian king Demetrius, 
can hardly be brought into two years. According to Clinton,® 
Demetrius made his preparations in B.C. 140 and entered Parthia 
in July, 139, and was captured at the beginning of 138, or accord- 
ing to General Cunningham® in B.C. 139. In either case the 

1 Num-Chron., n.s., 1X., 129. 2 sbid., IIT., 229. 3J.R.A.8., 1X, 
1; see aleo Dr. Hernle’s paper in Ind. Ant., VIII., 196. “Lassen, Bactriah 


coins, &c, p. 155, and ‘A view of the history and coinage of the Parthians by 
‘ Lindsay, p.7: Cork, 1852, 5 Faat. Hell., III., 331. ¢ Num. Chron., 
» 133, 
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death of Eukratides took place at least two years previously, for wo 
must allow that time to have elapsed in preparation for the Indian 
expedition, the stay in India and return of Mithridates to Par- 
thia. We must place, therefore, the death of Eukratides in B.C. 
141-40, and consequently either the date on the cvin is wrongly 
read or the mints went on coining after the death of Eukratides in 
his name, or the dates given as those of Demetrius’ war with Mith- 
ridates are incorrect or the initial year of the Seleukidan era is 
wrongly placed. These are points that cannot be discussed here. 
Duriog his expedition to India Mithridates is said to have subdued 
the country between the Indus and the Hypanis and was stopped 
in his onward march by news of the preparations made by the 
Syrian king. He returned to Parthia, annexing the old Bak- 
trian satrapies west of Arachosia on his way, and probably loft the 
Baktrian satrapies in the Indian region to those in whose hands 
he found them. Both Mithridates and Eukratides in the carlier 
years of their reigns were much harassed by the incursions of the 
Skythians and Sogdians, and it was only when he had rest from 
them that Eukratides was able to turn his attention to India, 
Whilst returving from an expedition in which he penetrated India 
as far as the Satlaj he was murdered Ly his son, ‘ who had been asso- 
ciated with him in the sovereignty.’ 


The name of the parricide is nowhere given, but General 
Cunningham considers that he must be one with Apollodotus, who 
is named in several passages of importance 
in connection with Menander in terms 
that would imply that they had much to do with. the extension of 
Greek influence in India. Indeed the coins which from numismatic 
evidence alone are assigned to a date following close on or contem- 
porary with the coins of Eukratides indicate a marked departure 
from those that preceded them. The coins of the predecessors of 
Eukratides and even of Eukratides himself were minted by Bak- 
trian kings, though in many cases giving bi-lingual inscriptions; but 
we now come to a series of kings of whom there is evidence to 
show that their home was in India and that any extension of their 
power was made westwards from India up the Kébul valley and who 
were more Indian than Greek in their habits. General Cunning- 
ham would include in this category the names of Antimachus 


Buccessors of Eukratides. 
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Nikephoros, Philoxenas Aniketos, Nikias Soter, Lysias Aniketos, 
Antialkidas Nikephoros, Theophilus Dikaios, and Epander Nike- 
phoros, who are known to us solely from their medals. Undoubtedly 
the death of Eukratides was the signal for disorder and his lieute- 
nants everywhere hastened to carve out kingdoms for themselves. 
Those in Baktria were overcome by the Sakas, but for some time 
the cis-Himalayan satrapies remained in the hands of the Greeks, 
‘We mast place the great expeditions of Apollodotus and Menander 
after the death of Eukratides (xe. after B. OC. 140)', the former 
through Gujrat and Ajmere perhaps as .ar as Ujain and the latter 
through the Panjab to the Jumna and thence through Oudh to the 
city of Patna. The number of the coins of Eukratides and the 
variety in their find-spots shows that he must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Baktrian kings; and the coins of Apollodo- 
tus and Menander, hia successors, on numismatic evidence are 
comparatively as common. Strabo states that Menander crossed 
the Hypanis and penetrated eastwards as far as the Isamus,* and 
the author of the ‘ Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea’ notes that “ even 
in his time’ ancient drachmas were corrent at Barygaza (Broach) 
bearing in Greek characters the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and 
Menander who reigned after Alexander.”’ In the epitome of Trojus 
Pompeius, also, the exploits of the Indian kings Apollodotus and 
Menander are referred to, so that it is probably to their expeditions 
that much of the local knowledge of the Yavanas proper is due. 
The coins bearing Greek inscriptions belonging to this time illus- 
Decline of the Greek trate the state of the country. Most are of 
power. such a character as to indicate their common 
origin in time and type. The number of names show that there 
were several petty states and that after the death of Eukratides 
there was no single ruling family to whom all acknowledged alle- 
giance. There are few indications to show the relation of these 
princes towards each other or the order of succession. We may 
perhaps, however, assign the Apollo series to Apollodotus, as we find 
the standing Apollo with a tripod on the reverse on his coins, which 
are closely imitated by Straton, Dionysius, Hippostratus and Zoilus, 


1 Appollodotus is sapposed to be Bhagadatta, sovereign of Mérwér. Weber, 
Hist. Ind. Lit. p. 181. * Not identified: Lassen agrees that Jomanes 


(Jumna) may have to be read: Wilford suggests the R&émganga under tho name 
Duvéma, 3290 A.D. according to Reinaud. 
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who may either be successors or lieutenants of Apollodotus: all 
bore the title ‘Soter.. We now come to a olass of coins con. 
sisting of degraded imitations of the pure Baktrian type with 
barbarous names of Indian and Parthian origin, of which those 
of Maues may bo taken as the type. We have seen that the Par- 
thians had occupied the country to the west of Arachosia, and they 
now seem to have advanced eastwards to India, for several of the 
earlier of these barbarian names may legitimately be reforred to 
them. The type of the legends and figures on the coins of Maues 
at first approaches that of the coins of Demetrius, then we hava 
imitations of the Apollo series and again the purely barbarian style. 
On some there are imitations of the horse and bow and quiver of 
the Parthian coinage.! Connected with the medals of Maues are 
those of Azes, which closely imitate the former, and from their-num- 
ber and the localities in which they are found show that he must 
have attained to considerable influence. We have coins of Azea with 
the names of his generals Aspapati aud Asvavarma : a Vonones with 
Spalabara and with Spalagdama, also a Pakores and Abdagases, all 
of which indicate a Parthian origin. 


It is difficult to decide when the use of the Greek langnage ceased 
in upper India, for we learn that the Indian embassy* to Augustus 
(B. C. 22-20) brought with them a document in Greek, written on 
parchment and purporting to be 8 communication from Porus or 


1General Cunningham suggests that Manes was a leader of a tribe of Dahe 
Skythians called Mcds and represented by the Mers.of the present day: Arch. 
Rep., I1., 59. The Meds are mentioned by Ibn Khurdaédba as robbers at the end of 
ninth century : Dowson’s Elliot, [., 15. ‘here is much to be said in favour of an 
early Parthian settlement in the Indus delta. ‘Térandtha in a curious passage 
(La Comme’s Vassilief, p51) tells ns that in the time of the Magadha King Darma- 
chandra, the Tarushka King was raling in Kashmir and at Multan and Lahore the 
Persian (Parthian) King Hunimanta, who attacked Darmachandra and subdued 
Magadha and demolished its temples. The priests fled and Darmachandra died and 
was succeeded by his sou Kanakachandra; who found himself s tributary of the 
Turushka. His cousin Buddhapaksha, who reigned in Benares, slew Hunimanta in 
battle and rtstored the law of Buddha, and under this king the Nalanda temple 
was destroyed and with it the records of the Mahayana achool. Although there is 
no evidence to chow that Nahapana of Gujrat wus a Parthian as supposed by some 
(J.B B.R.AS., VIIL., 233; IX,i., 139). Gotamiputra takes credit for his victories over 
Sakas, Yavanas and Pathavas or Parthians (Parthavas), and amongst them the suc- 
ceasor of Nahapana. The author of the ‘ Periplus of the Eryihrean Sea’ distinctly 
remarké of the Indus delta that the Indus had seven mouths, on the principal of 
which was Barbarikon, a trading seaport. ‘ Before this town lies a small islet and 
behind it in the interior is Minnagar, the metropolis of Skythia, which is governed 
however by Parthian princes who are perpetually at strife aniong themselves, expel- 
ling each the other’ (Ind. Ant., VIII.,139). Arrian (150 A.D.) places the Astakenoi 
and Aseakenoi to the west of the Indus ae far up as the Kabul river, and these were 
formerly subject to Assyria and then after 3 period of Median rule submitted to 
the Persians (/bid., 1V., 85). "J.K.A.S., XVIL, 809. 
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Phor as he is called in the local records. We know that writing 
on parchment was not an Indian custom, though it is reported of 
the people of An-sik (Parthia) as early as B. C. 120 by « Chinese 
author, and therefore we may reasonably identify Porus with one 
of these barbarian Parthian kings. Again, according to Apollonius 
of Tyana, Greek was spoken in the Panjab even by villagers* up to 
the middle of the first century after Christ. Our estimate of the state 
of the country west of the Indus is further confirmed by the statement 
of the Ohinese author regardiag Sarangia that the inhabitants were 
very numerous and were continually electing petty sovereigns, and 
that therefore Parthia took the country under its protection. There 
is nothing to show that at this time (first century before Christ) there 
was one paramount power in upper India, but that onthe other 
hand there were numerous petty principalities of Baktrian or Par- 
thian origin is abundantly proved from the coins. These gradually 
show less and less of Greek influence until we come to the Kad- 
phises series, but here we may conclude our researches into the 
history of the Yavanas pure and simple, for we can identify the 
author of the Kadphises group with the immigrant Skythians and 
Turks. We shall, however, add the references to the Yavanas in 
the local records to complete the subject. 


In the Vishnu Purdna the Yavanas are said to be sprung from 
Turvasu and, as we have seen,’ are placed to the west of Bhérata. 
They occur between the Mlechchhas and Chinas in the list of the 
Mahabhfrata,‘ and are also one of the nations that Sagara waa 
about to destroy when prevented by Vasishtha. In the chapter 

Yavanas in the Hindu 0M the future kings of India in the Vishnu 
rere: Purdna, eight kings of the Yavanas are 
placed between the Sakas and Tusbéras® and the Vaya gives them 
a reign of 82 years, and there was also a dynasty of Kilakila Yava- 
nas.© Some records call thom Yavanas in religion, manners and 
polity, and the Bhdgavata mentions the names of five of their 
princes Bhétananda, Vangiri, Sieunandi, Yasonandi and Praviraka. 
The Vdyu makes Pravira, a son of Vidhyasakti, who reigned in 

1Jid, X.,N. 8.2998.  —-* Jbid., XVII, 78. 3 Antea, page 367. 
‘ Antea, page 358. 5 Antea, p. 384 8 Identified by Mr. Bhau Daji 
from the Ajanta inscriptions with a dynasty ruling in Vékdtaka, a province be- 


tween the Bay of Bengal and the Sri Saila hills sovth of Haidarabad, aud who 
a in enstern India shortly after the Séhs. J, B. B.R. A. S., VIL, 63: VILL, 
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K&nchanepuri. The founder of the Sunga dynasty in Magadba is 
said to have yaged in conflict with the Yavanas on the Indus.! 
In a passage of the MabAébhérata tranelated by Wilson? it is stated: 
that “all countries have their laws and their gods; the Yava- 
nas are wise and pre-eminently brave.” They are mentioned in 
the edicts of Asoka and in the Allahabad inscription of the Guptas. 
P&nini refers to ‘ the writing of the Yavanas’ in. illustration of one 
of his grammatical rules, but we are not ina position to fix his date. 
But it is from their influence on the writings of the Hindus, and 
especially on the works devoted to astronomy, that the extent of 
their relations with India may be gathered. The Indian astrono- 
mers write of the Yavanas as their teachers. Vardha-mihira, who 
lived in 504 A. D., gives not only the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets, but he also directly employs 
several of the latter side by side with the Indian names as well as 
translations from the Greek of technica] terms. It is unnecessary 
to eontinue our search after the allusions to the Yavanas in the 
Hindu recorda, and we shall merely add the following references 
collected by General Cunningham.’ In the Milinda-praana, or 
‘ Questions of Milinda,’ there® isa long disputation between N&gér- 
jana and the Yavana Milinda, raja of Sagal. The time and place 
lead us to identify this prince with the Greek Menander, raja of 
Sfkala or Sangala’ in the Panjib between the Chind&b and the 
Ravi. Dr. Kern quotes a fragment of the Gdrgi-sanhita of the 
astronomer Garga written about B.C. 50, in which after mentioning 
Salisuka, one of the Maurya princes who died in B. C. 200, Garga 
says :—‘* Then the viciously valiant Yavanas, after reducing Sake- 
ta, Panchdla, Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusamadhwaja (Pali- 
bothra),* ®* * Poshpapura (Palibothra) being reached (or taken), 
all provinces will be in disorder assuredly.” Saketa is Oudh, 
.Panchéla we have already explained,® Muthra was the chief city of 
the Sarasenas and Palibothra is Patna, the city of Chandragupta, 
Asoka and Sophagasenus, with whom the Baktrian kings had held 
triendly relations, Another passage, referring to the Greeks in 
India, is taken from Patanjali’s commentary on Panini by Dr. 


1 Wilson Hind. Theatre, I., 347. 2 As. Res., XV., 109. 2 Weber, 
. 923. “bid, 251, and Kern’s translation =f the- Brihat-Sanhito in J. R. 
A. 8., IV., V. ° Num. Chron., X., 224. 6J AS, Ben., 1886, page 


616; Rhys David’s Buddhism, p. 96 : Hardy" a Manual of Buddhism, p. 632, 2nd ed, 
7 Cuno. Anc. Geogh., p. 180. 8h, sec 
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Goldetiicker,! where be says :—“ The Yavana besieged Ayodhya ; 
the Yavana besieged the Madhyamikas.” Here Ayodhya is the 
sacred Ajudhiya in Oudh and the Miihyamikas are the people of 
the middle-country (Madhyadesa) including tue Gangetic districts 
south of Panchéla and north of thedelta. Patanjali gives the word 
‘besieged ’ in the imperfect tense as an illustration of the rule that 
this tense should be used “ when the fact related ia out of sight, 
notorioas, but could be seen by the person who uses the verb ;” s0 
that, as observed by Dr. Goldstiicker, it may be considered Patan- 
jali was contemporary with the event. Now Patanjali lived towards 
the middle of the second century before Christ, a date which will 
correspond very well with that to be agsigned to Menander on 
other grounds. In the lists of the kings of Magadha we have tho 
name Pushpamitra, who lived between B. C. 178 and 142. In the 
Mdlavikdgnimitra® of Bhavabhati, Pushpamitra, prince of Vidisa, a 
kingdom lying north of the Vindhyas (Bhilsa), before performing 
the great Asvamedha rite, is said to have let loose a horse that it 
might wander free over the earth for twelye months. ‘The horse 
was attended by a guard under the command of his grandson Vasu- 
mitra and the party was attacked by some Yavana horsemen on 
the south side of the Sindhn river, which is identified by General 
Cunningham with the Sindhu river in Narwar. Tarindth, the 
Tibetan Buddhist historian, also states that the first invasion of In- 
dia by foreigners took place during the reign of Pushpamitra and 
five years before his death, so that the great expedition of Menander 
in which he overran Oudh and the Gangetic valley as far as 
Patna cannot have been earlier than B.C. 147. From all these 
indications we cannot assign to the Yavanas’ any direct connection 
with the Kumaun Himalaya, votwithstandiug the statements of 
respectable authorities to the contrary. 


We have now to return once more to Baktria and to the 


Boktria in the classical) accounts that have survived of the tribes in- 
oe habiting the countries in its neighbourhood. 


1 Pénini, p. 230, 2 Wilson’s Works 3Sce further Dr Rajendra- 
Jala Mitra’s essay. ‘On the supposed identity of the Greeks with the Yavunas of 
the Sanskrit writers’ in J, A. S. Ben., XUIIL, i., 246, in which he considers the term 
*Yavana’ was the name of a country and of its people to the west of Kandahér 
which may have been Arabia, Peraia, Media or Assyria, probably the list : subse- 
quently it became the name of al] those places and again of all trans-Indus casteless 
races, including the Baktrian Greeks of Kabul, bat at no time referre | exclusively 
to the Greeka of Jonia; and with it read Weber’s article in Ind, Ant. 1V., 244. 
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Euthydemus in his negotiations with the Syrian king Anti- 
ochus ITI. (B. C. 208) urged’ amongst other matters that “ those 
wandering tribes who were spread in great numbers along the 
borders of the province were alike dangerous to them both, and 
that if ever they should gain admittance into it, the whole country 
mast inevitably fall into barbarism.” Sixty years previously the 
Parthians had won their independence and were steadily preparing 
for the encroachments which Mithridates afterwards made on the 
southern provinces of Baktria, though they too had to contend with 
barbarous foes from the east. We fortunately have several allusions to 
the inroads of the Skythians in the classical authors. Pliny? writes:— 


4 Beyond this river (the Oxus) are the peoples of Scythia. The Persians 
have called them by the general name of Sace, which properly belongs to only 
the nearest nation of them. The more ancient writers give them the name of 
Arawii. * * The multitude of these Scythian nations ia quite innumerable: 
in their life and habits they much resemble the people of Parthin. The tribes 
amongst them thet are better known are the Sace, the Massagete, Dahm, &e. 
(19 names). Indeed upon no subject that I know of are there greater discre- 
pancies among writers from the circumstances, I suppose, of these nations being 
so extremely numerous and of such migratory habits.” 


In the epitome’ of Trogus Pompeius it is stated that the 
Sarancez and the Asiani, Skythian tribes, took possession of Sog- 
diana and Baktria, and as this statement comes immediately before 
the allusion to the Indian exploits cf Apollodotus and Menander, we 
may consider it as occurring immediately before their time. He 
further informs us that the Tochari received their kings from the 
Asiani, so that the two names must refer.to one tribe. Curtius* 
states that the Skythians and Dahe were the first to invade India. 
Strabo® writes that :— 


“The Macedonians gave the name of Caucasus to all the rountains which 
follow after Ariana, but among the barbarians, the heights and the northern 
parts of the Paropamisus were called Emoda and mount Imaus: end other names 
of this kind were assigned to each portion of this range. On the left hand oppo- 
site to these parts are situate the Skythian and nomadic nations occupying the 
whole of the nurthern side. Most of the Skytbiaus, beginning from the Caspian 
Sea, are called Dahw Skythe, and those situated more to the east Massageta and 
Sak@w: tbe rest have the common appellation Skythians, but each separate tribe 
has its peculiar name. All or the greatest part of them are nomads. The 
best known tribes are those who deprived the Greeks of Baktriana, the Asii, 
Pasiapi (Asiani ?), Tochari and Sakarauli, who came from the country on the 


4 Num. Chron,, IX, . 134: Rawlinson’s Herodotus, IV., 208. * Boek 


VL, Ch. 19. * Num. Chron., X., 79. ‘VIL, 14. Vita Alexandri. 
> Book XL, Ch. 8. 
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other side of the Jaxartes opposite the Sakm and Sogdienl, and which cowstry 
was also occupied by Sake: some tribes of the Dahw are surnamed Aparni,! 
some Xanthii, others Pissari.”’ 

Arrian® identifies the Skythians to the north of the Jaxartes with 
the Sakas. Amongst these names we may refer the Asii and 
Pasiani to the same tribe as the Asiani of Trogus, and as this tribe 
belonged to the Tochari, there remains only the Sarance of Trogus, 
Sagaraukez of Ptolemy, and Sakarauli of Strabo—al! synonymous 
with the Sakas or Sus. The Chinese annals clearly show that the 
Yueh-ti or Tochari and the Sas were the only two barbarian tribes 
in this neighbourhood at this time. 


During the reigns of Mithridutes I. of Parthia and Demetrius 
of Baktria, the Skythians were continually making incursions 
from the east and were with difficulty repelled. Phrahates, the suc- 
cessor of Mithridates, called in their aid against the Syrians, but 
the Skythians arrived too late to take part in the war and the 
Parthian king refused to pay them or lead them against some 
other fue. They accordingly commenced to ravage Parthia itself 
and Phrahates fell in battle against them (in B.C. 126), in which 
his Greek mercenaries joined the enemy.* These Skythians can be 
none other than the Sakarauli branch of the Sus and the lost of 
them to leave Ta-hia for the south, for we find that Artabanus IL, 
uncle and successor of Phrahates, died a few yeats afterwards in a 
fight4 with the Tochari, who must have been a branch of tie 
Yueb-ti, the successors of the Sis in Baktria. The Sakas are fur- 
ther mentioned as giving the name Sakastone to the Paraitakene 
district in Drangia (or the valley of the Helmand), and their capital 
city was Sigal, now identified with Sekuha, one of the principal 
towns of Seistin.’ From the above we learn that the Sakas were 
the principal tribe in the earlier immigrations of the Skythians and 
that to many Skuthz and Sake were synonymous terms; at the 
saiue time they were divided into a number of clans, each having 
its own name, sometimes allied and sometimes at war with each 


1 See Cunningham, Arch. Rep., II., 47, for his speculation as to the modera 
representatives of these tribes. He con..ects the Aparni with the Abérs (p. 29- 
49); the Xanthii with the Jats (p. 54), and the Pissuri with the Paralate (p. 5v). 
*Bk. IV,, I, 4. 3 Lindsay's Parthia, p. 13; Rawlinson’s Sixth Monarchy, 
p. 109, .4‘Scythe’ depopulata Parthia, in patriam revertuotar, | Sed 
Artabanus bello Thogariis illato, &c.’ Hore the Skythians are aistiegsiie: 
ftom the Tochari, who are the Tushéras or Tukhares of the Purduas. J 


A. 8., IX., 19, 
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other, and that wave after wave of these clans poured across the 
Altai, pushing forward those that had preceded them. Our further 
illustrations are from Chinese sources. 

In the Chineso works T’ sien Has-shu, and S’/i-kior ‘ Historical 
‘record,’ we possess most valuable information 
on the state of the countries adjoining 
Baktria from the third century before Christ. Mr. Kingsmill in- 
forms us that according to the unanimous tradition of the Chinese, 
the tribes of the founders of‘ the Chinese power under the name 
Chows were driven from their ‘original seats in the land of Ban 
by barbarous tribes known as Diks, later on called Hinyuk or 
Hiindjuk. Allied with these were the Himwans, the Hien-yun of 
modern Chinese. Both of these tribes are by the earlier writers 
of the Han dynasty connected with the Jung of the Chow authors, 
a name which by the time of the Hans® hud become changed to Nu 
in the title of the Hiung-nd. From other sources'we learn that a 
race called Yueh-ti occupied the provinces of Kansuh and the 
Tangut country to the enst of the desert of Gobi in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, and that they were harassed by the Hiung-na 
and fled before them westwards. The 7”sien Han-shu records that 
in B. C. 221, ‘the Tung-hu had become a formidable power and 
the Yoeb-ti were in a flourishing condition. The Shen-yu of the 
Hiung-né was named T’ow-man. The latter meeting with a 
reverse in his contest with ‘T’sin moved northward.’ Here men- 
tion is made of only three nations the Tung-hu, Hiung-nu and 
Yueh-ti. In B. C. 206, MaouJnn,® the Shen-yu of the Hiung-nd, 
engaged in hostilities with the Yueh-ti, whom he defeated. In 
B. C..176, in consequence of reprisals on the part of the Chinese, the 
Hiung-ut invaded and occupied the country of the Yueh-ti, while 
Laulan,‘ Wasun, Haki and twenty-six neighbouring states submit- 
ted to them. The king of the Yueh-ti was taken prisoner and his 
barbarous conquerors made a drinking-cup from his skull. 

From the Shi-ki of Szema Tsien® we learn that in B. C. 138 
Djang-kien, Marquis of Po-wang, was sent as an envoy from.Chiaa 


Chinese annals. 


1 Wylie, J. Anth, Inat., Vols. 2, 3, 5, 9. 3 The founders of the. modern 
empire of China, 5 Me-te of deGuignes. 4 Elsewhere it is said that 
Lau-lan and Gu-sze have walled cities adjucent to the great salt marsh which lay 
to the east of Khotan and west of Kansub. 5J. H.A.S., X. (N. S.), 294, by 


Kingemill, whose tranalation differs in some essential reapects from that givea by 
M. de Guignes in ‘Histoire de l’Academie Royale des inscriptions et Belles lettres,’ 
XXV., li., 17, 1759. 
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to the Yueh-ti, to induce them to make cause against the common 
enemy, the Hiung-ni. Being compelled to pass through the 
Hiung-né settlements along the northern face of the Kuen-lun, 
Kien was recognized and taken prisoner and detained there for 
ten years. When he succeeded in making his escape he travelled 
westwards for ten days and arrived at Da-wan, then occupied by 
the Yueh-ti; but not progressing in his negotiations, was sent on 
by the high road to Gang-gu. This latter country adjoined the 
territory occupied by the greater Yuch-ti, whose king Sze had been 
killed by the Hiung-nu and they had set up his heirs in hie stead. 
The Yuch-ti had overcome Ta-hia and taken up their residence in 
that country, which was rich and fertile, and it is recorded that 
“they would rather be exterminated than submit to the Hiung-nd.” 
From the Yueh-ti, Kien went on to Ta-hia and remained a year at 
Bingnan-shan. He was desirous of returning by Tibet, bat was 
again captured by the Hiung-nu and detained until the death of 
their Shen-yu in B.C. 126, when be escaped to China and in B.C. 
122 gave this interesting account of hia travels!’ From this record 
we know that in B/C. 128 the greater Yueh-ti had already occu- 
pied Ta-hia or Baktria. From other sources we learn that the 
Yueh-ti had found another named tribe named Su already settled 
in those countries and drove them to occupy the country to the 
north-east of Ferghana and the Jaxartes. 


In these Sis we recognise the Sahas of the Puranas and the 
Sakarauli, Sagaraunkz,* Sarunce and Saca of classical author:. 
From the Marquis Po-wang we learn that they had been driven 
out of Kashgar as early as B. C. 138 and out of Tahia before 
B. C. 128. The Sus pushed onwards and occupied Kipin, a coun- 
try which is often named in the Chinese annals and is also inci- 
dentally noticed by the traveller Fah-Hian. From a comparison of 
all the accounts, Kipin lay along the upper part of the sources of the 


'Wylie, J. Anth. Inst., IX., 59. *Cunningham derives this name 
from the Sagar, or iron-headed mace, which was their national weapon. Arch, 
Rep., II., 33, 43, Weread that Demetrius, son of EKuthydemus, who certainly 
lived in the first half of the second century before Christ, carried his arms into 
the country of the Suras (Seres) and Phruri (Phauni, Phruni). Some refer the 
Phrani to the Grinei Skythiane of Ptolemy, who held Yarkand, and identify 
the Suraa with the people of Su-le, an old name of Kashgér According to 
Ptolemy the Sacw lived to the south of the Grinzi Skythians, and thie allocation 
of the tribes agrees well with the Chinese accounts. These Seres and Phruri 
are mentioned elsewhere with the Tochari and V. de St. Martin connects the 
Phruri with the Phaunas.of the Indian records: see Nam. Chron., IX., 143. 
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Kébul river and is the Hu-phi-na of Hwen Theang (Yuen- 
chwang. It sppears to have varied so much in its extent as to 
represent an ethnographical rather than a geographical term. Tho 
Yueh-ti were in turn pressed by the Ausuns or Ousuns, probably 
the people of Wu-sun! to the north-east of Da-wan described here- 
after, and who following in the wake of Sus, occupied Tahia. 

That the Yueh-ti were of the same race (not the some tribe) 
as the Sus may be considered probable from the fact that we hive 
no record of there being other than three well-known nations of 
Skythians in this neighbourhood at this time: thet the Yueh-ti 
tribes occur with the Sakarauli, a presumably distinct Saka name 
in the enumeration of Strabo, and that they are included with the 
Sds under the name Saczx by most classical authors. Tubhia, on its 
conquest by the Yueb-ti, was distributed into five governments or 
provinces, riz. Hieou-mi, Chouang-mo, Kouei-chouang, Hy-tun 
and Ton-mi. So soon as the Yueh-ti had settled down in Baktria, one 
branch crossed into Kipin or Ariana and drove the Sts from the 
Kabul valley. into the valley of the Helmand. The ‘portion of 
Kipin annexed by the Yueli-ti was called Kao-fu* (Kabul) and its 
people are described as like the Indians in their habits and charac- 
ter. They were more merchants than soldiers, and before the con- 
quest of the Yueh-ti, one part belonged to Parthia, one to. the kings 
of India and one to the kings of Kipin. The conquest of Kipin 
was effected by Khiu-tsi-hi, the chief of the Kouei-chouang or Gu- 
shan tribs, a name of which we have traces in the city of Gu-sze 
near the great salt marsh to the west of Tangut. Khiu-tsi-hi 
reduced the leaders of the other four tribes* to submission, declared 
himself king and imposed the name of his own tribe on the entire 
nation. The conquest of Kipin took place about B. C. 38, for we 


} Kang-keu was the Chincse name for Shighnaén or Sogdiana, which appears 
to have been by Sakuas (here Yuch-ti) as late as B.C. 40, and who were then 
at feud with the Wu-sun: Jour. Anth, Inst, V., 48. 2? Ma-twan-lin notes :-— 
“The kingdom of Kao-fu wasknown in the time of the Mans. It is situated to 
the south east of the great Yue-che. It is likewise a considerable state. ‘Their 
manners resemble those of the inhabitants of In.Jjia and they are gentle and 
humane. They carry on much commerce with India. India, Kophene (Kabul) 
and the country of the Ase are thrce kingdoms which are conquered by force and 
lost by weakness :”’ Ind. Ant., 1X., 15. 3 DeGuignes has the names Hieou- 
mi, Choam-mi, Kuci-choam, Hie-tun and Kao-fu, which last was established on 
theconquest of Kipin. Klaproth gives the names in the text. 4 Klaproth’s 
Tableaux hiatoriques de l’Asie,p. 133 :. Paria, 1826: Lassen’s Baktrian Coina, 
p- 168, Other names for the Gu-shan tribe are Kuei-choam, Kwai-chang. Gau- 
schang. The earlier coins of Kozoulo-Kadphises bear the name of the Greek 
king Hermeus on the obverse which would lead us to suppose that he supplanted 
a Greek ruler in Kabul at least. 
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read that it occurred a century after the deputation of Djang-kien 
to the Yueh-ti, who were then in Kasbgér. Khiu-tsi-bi died at the 
age of eighty and was succeeded by his son Yon-kao-chang, who 
may be identified with the Hima-kadphises of the coins. Before 
examining these eoins we shall give the geographical notices of 
the Chinese annals, which in every respect confirm the results 
arrived at independently from our-examination of western records. 


Szema Tsien, the Chinese author to whom we are indebted for 
Geography according the account of the embassy of Kien, fur- 
to the Chinese records. nishes us in his Shi-ki with further geogra- 
phical indications which shed much light on the political relations 
ofthis period. According to him Da-wan' lay to the south-west 
of the Hiung-nd territory and due west from China some 10,000 li. 
It had seventy sobordinate towns and a population of about 
100,000. “The soldiers use the bow and spear and shoot from 
horse-back. To the north lies Gang-gu ; west, the country of the 
Yueh-ti ; south-west, that of the Tochari®; north-east, Wu-sun ; 
east, Han-mow and Yu-tien.? Wu-sun lies north-east of Da-wan 
about 2,000 fs. Its people are herdsmen and of similar manners 
to the Hiung-n@. Its bowmen are 10,000 in number and they 
are daring and quarrelsome. Formerly they were subject to the 
Hiung-nu, but now they are in & prosperous condition. They 
marry their near relations and refuse to pay homage at court. 
Gang-gut lies to the north-west of Da-wan. It is not so large as 
Da-wan, but is as large as the country of the Yueh-ti und the man- 
ners ard customs of the people are similar. It can muster 80,000 
to 90,000 bowmen. On the south it has relations with the Yueb-ti 
and on the east with the Hiung-nu. Im-tsai® (or Im-texi ar-gan) 
lies to the north-west of Gang-gu some 2,000 (i; it is as large und 
its customs are alike. It can muster 100,000 bowmen ; it overlooks 
the great shoreless marsh reaching to the northern sea. Da- yue-ti€ 
(or the country o! the great Yuch-ti) lies west of Da-wan 2,000 or 
8,000 li. The Yueh-ti dwell north of the Gwai-shui.’? To their 
‘south is Dahia® ; west, An-sih 3 north, Gang-gu. They are herds- 
men andnomads with customs similar to those of the Hiung-nu. 


They can muster 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. In former times 


1 Yarkand 2On the upper affluente of the Oxus, ’ Khoten. 
“Part of Ferghana ° Oa the Syr-darya. The Dahe north of the 
Oxus? 7 Oxus. * Balkh. 
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they were rash and under-rated the power of the Hiung-né and 
rejected all accommodation. The Hiung-nu attacked and routed 
them ; Shen-yu the Lao-shang killed their king aod made a drinking 
cup out of his skull. Formerly the Yueb-ti dwelt between Dun- 
bwang? and Ki-lin, when they were invaded by the Hiung-nG, they 
were compelled to emigrate to a distance. They passed Da-wan, 
invaded Da-hia on the west and overcame it. Following the course 
of the DG-gwai-shui they fixed their royal residence on its north 
bank. A smaller portion of the tribe which was unable to accom- 
pany them eought the protection of the Giangs* of Nan-shan : this 
branch is Known as the smaller Yueb-ti.” 


“ An-sik® lies west of the Yueh-ti about 1,000 J). The country 
is open, the land tilled. It produces both rice and wheat. Distilled 
liquors are used. Its cities are like those of Da-wan ; those depend- 
ent on it, large and small, are about one hundred in number, The 
extent of the country is about 1,000 li square. Itis avery power- 
fal state. It overlooks the Gwai. There are marts where the 
people and merchants meet to buy and sel]. Carriages and ships are 
used for the transport of merchandise to neighbouring cvantries 
perhaps 1,000 ‘i off Silver is used in coins and the coins bear 
the likeness of their kings. When the king dies, the image is 
immediately changed for thet of the new ruler. They write on 
skins of parchment and make books of it. To the west of An-sik 
is Tiaou-chi*: north, Im-taai-ar-gan. Tiaou-chi lies about 1,000 
li to the west of An-sik. It overlooks the western sea and is an 
agricultural eountry producing rice. There are great birds there 
producing eggs like water-jars® The inhabitants are very numer- 
ous. They are continually electing petty sovereigns. In conse- 
quence An-sik hae taken it under its protection, but treats it as a 
foreign country. The country is good but disorderly * - - 
Da-bia lies upwards of 2,000 fi south-west of Da-wan, to the 
south of the Gwai-sbu.© Generally speaking the country is open, 
It has cjties and dwellings similar to Da-wan. It bas no supreme 
sovereign ; each city and town elects its own petty ruler. Its sol- 
diers are weak and cowards in fight. The people are good as mer- 
chants. The Yueh-ti attacked it from the west and completely 


1 Now Sha chau in Kansub. 3 Tibetans. ® Parthia. “Sa- 
Trangia. * ‘Lhe |.ac’s egg. Yule’s Marco Polo., II., 366. * Oxus, 
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subdued it. The population is numerous, probably over a million. 
Its capital is called Lam-shi-ching." There are marts for the 
purchase and sale of merchandise. To its east lies Shin-doh 
Djang-kien*® said that when he was in Da-hia he saw keang* bam- 
boo staves and shuh (Sze-chnen) clothes. He asked whence they 
were obtained. The people of Da-hia said their tradera went to 
the Indian markets. India is distant from Da-hia to the south- 
east about (several) 1,000 fi. Generally speaking the country is 
settled and resembles Da-hia, Its climate is damp and hot. Its 
people use elephants in war.” Thas ends this valuable succinct 
record. 


Returnmg to the coins we fiad amongst those imitating 
apparently Arsacidan models an unique 
one® bearing on the reverse the legend— 
Tueavvouvrog Hgaov Laka xoggavov —‘of the Saka king Heraus.’ 
The last word ‘xoggavov’ is by some translated ‘ruler’ and 
is evanected by them with the Homeric Greek Kolgavog, but 
besides the great improbability of a Homeric title being revived 
for the first time by a barbarian king, we have evidence to show 
that the word is to be connected with the tribal name of the king.® 
On the coins of Kadaphes and Kadphises,’ we have the forms 
‘choranau,’ ‘korsu,’ and ‘korsea’ in Greek, instead of ‘korranow and 
‘“kushan, ‘khushan’ and ‘gushan’ in Arian; 
and on those of Kanerki, Ooerki and Basdeo 
it occurs as‘ korano’ on coins and as ‘gushan’ in inscriptions. 
In the Ménikyala inscription® of Kanishka so often quoted in 
these discussions, Kanishka or Kanerki is styled “ The ingreaser 
of the dominion of the Gushans ”’ ( Mahdrdja Kaneshka Gushanavasa 
somvardhaka), and ia the Panjtar inscription® we have a second 
reference to a Gushan prince (Maharayasa Gushanaea). It is also 
worthy of remark that the word ‘ korano’ occurs only” on those cvins 
where the Greek ‘ basileus bosileor’ or ‘king of kings’ of the 
wae PaeRate Zar caiea Chany Kien, the Tebeag kino of de Gugnen 


‘ ; ing bambue with long j ints and solid 
The neme of a hill in Sze-chuen producing De Le AS AK 8. 


hearts known ale hambus in India. 

© Some elmnbet the ‘ Su’ in ¢ §ua-Hermeue’ and in ‘ Choran-ew’ with the S6s of 
Bakas end the name tlerma@us with Heraus. 7Thones’ Prinsep, 1, 146. 
®J.R.A. 8., XX., 223. ® Arch., Hep., V,6}- The gen 
coin of Heraus may appear to be an exception, but his coin does not bear a 
equivalent to ‘ king of kings, but merely that of satrap or turannes. 


The Sake Heraus. 


Kadphises and Kadaphes. 
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Greek legends is rendered by the Skythic equivalent ‘ rao nano rao. 

We have traces of the latter still in the old Indo-Skythie province 
of Gujr tt in the title ‘Ra of Junagarh’; in Gilgit, where the old 
rulers bad the title *‘ Ru’ and the old name of which is ‘Sargin’ ; 
throughout Rajputéne and the Dakhin in the title * Rao;’ in most 
Réjput clans in the titles ‘ Rao’ and ‘ Rawat,’ whilst the head man 
of Spiti is still called’ ‘ Nono,’ and the honorific title ‘ Nana’ is 
common amongst the Marfthas. It ia not clear whether we are to 
regard the word ‘korano’ as purely the name of a tribe or a ruling 
family and the equivalent of ‘ Gushan’ in the inscriptions or the 
name current iu the tribe for a king or ruler and added on iu the 
same way as ‘ Soter,’ ‘ Dikatos,’ ‘ Theos’ and the like. In uny case 
it was a title characteristic of the Yueh-ti tribe and may possibly 
be still found in the name ‘ Aono’ applied to the moat honoured clan 
in the Hindu-kush® If the conjecture that Hima (Qoemo) Kad- 
phises is one with Yen-krao-chang be accepted we may assign to his 
father and the founder of the dynasty, Khin-tsi-hi, the coins bear- 
ing‘ the legend kozola-kadaphes choransu sathou,’ and on the reverse 
the legend—‘ kushanga yathuasa kujula-kaphsasa sachcha dharma- 
pidusa,’ ‘the coin of the Kushang king Kujula-kaphsa, the crown 
of the true dharma.’ Have we here® the Kushang clan of the Ya- 
tha or Ye-tha, a name by which the Yuch-ti were known later on? 
On a coin of Ooemo Kadphises we have the Baktro Pali legend— 
Maharajasa Rajadhirajasa sarvd-logu-tewarasa Muhiswarusa Kath- 
ptsasa—‘ Of the Mabféréja, supreme king, lord over all people, the 
great lord, Kathpisa.’? In Kujula-kaphsa or Kozola-kadaphes® we 
have the representative of the Kushang tribe; and if ‘korano’ be 
taken to have the same meaning as ‘kushaag’ we have further 
members of the aame family in the Turushkas of Kashufir—‘ Ruo 
nano rao Kanerki korano,’ ‘Rao nano rao Qverki korano,’ and 
‘Rao nano rao Bazodeo kovano.’ Heraus the Saka also bears the 
title ‘ korano’ and he was certainly not of the Gushan clan of the 


YInd. Aunt., IIT, 193. * Jesalmer, Bundi, Kachh, &c. § Bid- 
dulph’e ‘Tribes uf the Hindoo-koosh,’ p. 34. 4 Thomas’ Priusep, 1I1., 
203 and J. A.S Ben. 3M Klaproth iu his ‘ Tableaux bistoriques’ writes 


(p. 136) :—*Uu auteur Chinois nous apprend que Ye-ta élait origivairement 
Je nom dela fauulle de leurs rois et qu’il est devenu plus tard celui dc toute 
lu nation ; on le prononce wuss) Fr-ta. Leur ewpire s’éeroula dahs in sept-ene 
siécle et les Ye-tu devinreut tributaires des ‘Turcs’. 6 We have also a 


Kozvulo-kadphises who may be identified with this Kozola-kadaphes, but both 
ames are read distinotly. 
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Yueb-ti. Woe may therefore suggest that the tribal name gradually 
became the title of the ruler, whether the family belonged to the 
Gushan clan of the Tochari or not, and that it was confer ed on 
the governors of provinces and on such of the conquered race as 
had submitted, but were allowed to retain their possessions. 


Hima Kadphises or Yen kiao-chang eulurged and consolidated 
Kanerki-group. the conquests of his father and extended his 
influence as far as the valley of the Ganges 

to a distance of 3,000 (i trom the Indus and there reduced the 
country of Tim-li and its capital Chao-ki-tching, neither of which 
hus as yet been identified. The coins which according to numisma- 
tic evidence follow those of Kadphises and which are known as the 
Kanerki-group! bring us to a series of kings who are known to us 
by their coins and inscriptions and are ulso meutioned in contem- 
porary records, Their names occur in a namber of inscripitons in 
the Indian-Pali alphabet and dated iu an unknown era which were 


discovered at Mathura (Mut -a) :— 
Kanishka—Mahdrdju Kanishka, 8. 9, 28. 


Huvishka —Mahdraja Ltuijatirdja devaputra Huvishka, §. 33, 
39, 47, 48. 


Vasudeva—Mahirdja Rdjatirdja devaputra Vdeu, 8. 44; and 
Mahirija Réjatiraja Shihi Vdsudeva, 8, 87, 
also with dates 44 and 98. 


Many others with varying dates, but without mentioning the 
name of any king, were found ‘in the same lucality. We have 
named inscriptions in the Baktrian-Péli character of Kanishka 
(Bahawalpur) dated in San. 11, and again as ‘ Muhdrdja Kanvshka 
Gushanavasa samvardhaka, dated in San, 18, at M&nikydla, and 
one of Huvishka as ‘ Muhdrdja Rajaturija Huviehka,’ dated in 
Sun. 51, on the Wardak vase: in the first and third the Greek 
names of the months are used. Besides the e we bave the insorip- 
tions? found by Mr. Léwenthal at Zedain the Yusufzai district 
in which oocurs the wotds ‘ AKanishkasa Rdja Gaudharya’ of 
Kanishka Raja of Gandhdra. There is also a Taxila record? in 


} Thomas’ Prinsep. J., 38, 126, 194: J. R. A.8., €X.,1, 156. Cunniogbam Arch, 
Rep. IIL, 38: V..6 :Anc. Geogb p 99. Thomas’ Gupta Dynasty, p 16: Arch. 
Gur. Wess. India, 11., 33.3. A.5. Ben, XXII, 140. + * arch. Rep. V , 67: 
J. A.8., Ben., 1863, 5, 3J. R.A. S., XX.,237: J. A. S., Ben., 160s, 4¢. 
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which the Satrap Liako-Kusuluko speaks of the “78th year of 
the great king, the great Moga, on the fifth day of the month 
Panemus.” The Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the Parthian king 
Gondophares is translated’ by Gencral Cunningham :—“ In the 
26th year of the great king Guduphsra in the samvat year three 
and one hundred (100+ 3), in the month Vaisdkb, on the 4th day.” 
Mr. Thomas would apply the Seleukidan era to the dates given in 
the Mathara inscriptions of Kanishka and Huviebka.? This era 
commenced in the year B. C. 312, and the difference is provided for 
by sssuining the use of a cycle of 100 years, or as appears to be the 
custom ia the north-west HimA@laya, the suppression of hundreds 
in the dates in common use. Thus in Kashmir,® the year 24 is 
given as the date of the composition of the Mdja Turangini by 
Kalhana, but thie really stands for 4,224 of the Kashmir era which 
began in B.C. 3,076. According to thie scheme San. 9 of 
Kanishka’s Mathura inscription represents B.C. 2-3. General 
Canningham* and Professor Dowson’ apply the Vikramaditya era 
to these dates, which brings out B. C. 48 for the same date, and 
Mr. Ferguson® assigns these dates to the Suka era, which would 
give us 87 A. D., and for reasons given hereafter we accept this 
as most in accordance with facts. The Huvashka of the inscrip- 
tions has been identified with the Ooerki of coins and the Kanishka 
of the inscriptions with the Kanerki of the coins; and in place of 
the Gushka or Jushka of the Kashmfr chronicles we have Bazodeo 
or Devaputra Vasudeva, the Shahi Vasudeva, a title reproduced in 
the Sahinu-Sahi of the Kalaka legend noticed hereafter and in 
the Sahanu-Sahi of the Gupta inscription on the Allahabad pillar. 
The legend on the obverse of the coins of these Turushkas is the 
- korano,’ merely differing 





same throughout, ‘ Hao nano rao 
in the name anc cue legend on the reverse. The indications 
derived from a study of the coins further show us that Buddhism 
was the favoured religion under Kanishka. The coins of Huvishka 
exhibit traces of the popularity of the Saiva forms, the worship of 
the sun-god and Iranian beliefs; but Basdeo’s coins are almost 


1 Arch, kep, Il, 69; V, 69; Ind, Ant. IX. 258, 2 Baktrian coine and 
Indian dates, J, AR. ALB. IX, 1. 3 Dr. Kibler on Kushwir era, J: B. B. 
R.A.S8, XU, , (1877), 4Arch. Rep Il, 29; V, 60. J. R.A. 
8.V 6J.ROA.S. TV. at: APL, 259, which contains a valuable sun- 
mary of the facts regarding the Saka and Vikrama eras: see aleo his Hist. Ind 
Architecture, App. A. 
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entirely confined to the Okro (ugra) or terrible form of Siva 
clothed in Indian fashion with trident and noose (paau) and 
attended by the bull Nandi. As Pasupati, Siva is still sopreme 
in the hills from Garhwal to Nepal. The general result shows 
that, contrary to tradition, these princes were not synchronous.) 
Huvishka’s date overlaps the earliest date of Vasndeva by a few 
years, if the latter has been correctly read ; lut we cannot recon- 
cile Kanishka’s dates with those of Vasudeva if they were brothers 
and contemporaries. We may reasonably hold that all that this 
legend intends is that they all belonged to the same race or 
family. 
The ‘ Chronicles of Kashmir’ give us the names of Asoka, 
eilsek be achnta: Jaluka aN Demodara and, proceeds* with 
the narrative thus :— 


“ Ensuite régnérent trois rois nommés Hushka, Jushka et Kanishke qui 
batlrent trois villes designees par le nom de chacun d@'eux. Jusbka, roi 
vertueux construisit un vihara et les villea de Jashkapura et de Jaynswimi. 
Ces rois issus de Ja race des Tnrushkns Gtajctit cependant protecteurs de 
la vertu. Ils batirent dans Sushka kshetra et dans d’autres contréen, des 
colléges des termples de Buddha et d’autres edifices. Pendant le long régne de 
ces rois le pays de Kashmir fut, la plupart de temps, centre les mains des 
Bauddhas dont Ia force e’accroit par ia vie errante. Aio a cent cinquante ans 
s’étaient écoulés depuis l"émancipation du bienhcurenx Sakyaeinha dans le fond 
de ce monde périssable. Ensuite l’beureux Nagarjuna fut souverain de ce 


pays ” 
And again? in the time of Lalitdditya we read :— 


“ Pour montrer manifestement l’empreinte de leure chaines, les Turvehkas 
tiennent par ses ordres les bras en arriére et ont la moitié de leur téte 
rasée.” 

There is no doubt th..t the ‘Chronicles’ are in error in as- 
signing only 150 years tothe interval between the death of Baddha 
and the accession of the Turushka princes. Hwen Thsang makes 
the interval 400 years,* but in thi he commits the same mistake 
that he made in the case of Asoka, who is placed’ by him only 
100 years after the death of Buddha, Though the initial point 
of Hwen Thsang’s chronology is wrong as might be expected from 
the history of the early Buddhist church in China, his relative 


1 Mr. Rhys Davids (Buddhiam, p 238) gives the order Bavishka, Hushka, 
Kanishka, but for this arrangement evidence is wanting. *Treyer Bate: 
4 Jbid, p. 140: Lalitaéditya reigned 695-782 A.D ; see lbid, ., 602. Mén. 
sur les Cont. Occ. {., 42, 106-7, 5 Jird, L, 170, 
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chronology may be generally acceptod and according to: this 
Kanishka will have lived three hundred years after Asoka. Now 
we know that Asoka reigned! abont B.C. 252-217, and therefore 
Kanishka may, according to Hwen Thsang, be placed about 53-89 
A.D. If we refer Kanishka’s dates to the Saka era his senvad 9 
in the Mathura inscription will fallin 87 A.D. Both the Chinese 
and Tibetan annals contain a full account® of the great Buddhist 
council held by Kanishka under the presidency of Vasubandhu 
and at the instigation of the sage Paravika at which five hundred 
monks were present, and certain commentaries were composed 
which are mentioned by both Fah Hian and Hwen Thsang Tho 
latter furnishes? us with still further indications of Kanishka’s 
power in the following statement. When Kanishka ascended the 
throne :— 


“Faisait sentir ea force redontable aux royaumes vel<ins, ct |i finence 
de ees lois se répandait dans les pays Jontaine Ill organiaa son arinice et 
étendit ace donaincs jusqu’a lest des monts Tsong-ling (near the Painir plateans. 
Les princes dépendants qui habitiaicat a Vou st du fleuve craignant ia puissance 
de acs armes lui envoyaicnt des otagea.”’ At thie time :—“ li ne crovait ni 
au chatiment du crime, ni ala remuneration de Ja vertu: if taSprisait et calome 
biait la loi du Buddha’? Whilst hunting one day Kauishka heard of the pro- 
phecy of Sakya that a king by name Kanishka would arise and build a stupa 
ever his relica: ‘‘ac flat ant d’ctre désigneé par lancienne prédiction du grand 
saint, il ouvrit aon cour a la fui et montra un projond reepect pour la lei de 
Buddha.” 


On the spot he erected a great stupa, and this can be no other 
than the great stupa or tope at M niky4la‘ already referred to. The 
latest Roman coins fonnd® with those of Kanis!ika in this tope 
bear the date B. C., 43 and these were worn and old. In a second 
tope opened during the Afghan war near Jalélabad® coins of 
Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka and the Empress Sabina, tho wife 
of Hadrian, were found, and the last could not have been minted 
before 120 A. D. In many of the earlier Buddhist works Négar- 
juna is made a contemporary of Kanishka though he was apparently 


1 Thie question is, however, by no ineans acttled ; Kern makes Asoka to 
reign 270-284 B.C. Ind. Ant H1.79. The date of Buddha’s Nirvana 18 also 
still unsettled ; the southern Buddhists place it in B C. 543; the Chinese in 
B.C. jovuu; others in B.C. 1087 and again others in B.C. 380. *Mcm. |. 
173 (Chinesc): M Ceoma, As. Res. XX. p. 41 (Tibetan): Schmidt, Gesch. der 
Ost. Mongolen, p. 315 (Mongolian): La Comine’s Vassilief, p 39, 47. who 
shows how Buddhism extended from Kashmir to the Kabul valléy. Turkist"n and 
Tibet. 3 Mem. I. 42,-p: 107, 4 Antea p. 408 and Thomaa’ Prinsep, 
1., 9u,° 138. 5 /bid., p. 148. 6 Progs. A. S. Ben., 1879, p. 265. 
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earlier, and it is said that it was through his labours that the Bud- 
dhist religion spread through Kashm{r and thence throughout the 
HiméJaya. He is the Nagasena of the Ceylonese books and it was 
with him (bat the Yona king Milinda held his celebrated disputation? 
The Ppavanga,® written in the the fourth century, however, has 
the statement :—“ The Thera who originated from the Kassapa tribe, 
Majjhima Durabhisdra, Sahadeva, Mdlakadeva, converted the mul- 
titude of Yakkhas (Yakshas, Khasas) in the Himavat and the Thera 
Mahérakkhita converted the Yavana region,” It is probable, 
however, that by the last name Nagasena is intended as he was 
born of a Brahman family and received his initiation? at the hands 
of the Buddhist fratermity of the rock Rakkhita and converted 
“Milinda king of Sigal, in the country ealled Yon.” In the 
vernacular Tibetan* Na@gasena is called Lugrub and according to 
Westergaard’s calculations lived in the first century A.D. He was 
the founder of the great Madlyamika school of the Mahdydna or 
*Great-vehicle’ which has exercised such influence in northern 
countries, In the Chaturvinsati-prabandha of Raja Sekhara, 
Nagirjuna is stated to have been a contemporary of Sdtavihana, 
a synonym for the founder of the Saka era. In Buddhist reeords 
the name of Kanishka is placed with that of Asoka as one of the 
great protectors of Buddhism, and on his death, or rather the 
fall of his dynasty, Brahmanising influences beeame supreme in 
Kashmir: so that when Hwen ‘thsang visited that country, he 
found there a king who was attached to Brahmanical views and 
who is identified: by some with Pravarasena II. The summary® 
of Ma-twanlin informs us that Shin-tu extended from the south 
west of the Yueli-ti and the kingdom of Kabul (Kaofu) to the 
western sea and on the east to Pan-khi, and that the Yueh-ti 
slew the kings of those kingdoms and filled their places with 
generals to whom they gave the governorship. Having become 
rich ard powerful by these conquests, they remained im powor 
till the time of the later Hans who began to reign 222 A.D. 
Above we have seen that about this time they were ousted from 
Kashmir by the Keitiyas and in the plains they were supplanted 


by the Guptas. 
: “VIar-ly’a 
1 p. Bat. 2Oldenherg’s tranalation, p. 159. 
Genta nice p. 534. Schlagentweit, Buddhiam in Tivct. p. 30. 
°J.B.B.RLA.S, No zi, p 2290. ® Mom, 11, 197. 
52 
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Connected closely with the debased form of the coins of 
Basdeo and his imitators come those of the Kshutrapasa or 
satrap dynasty of Gujr&t, amongst whom 
the name of Raja Kshaharata MabdSksha- 
trapa Nahapana is the first. The N&sik inscriptions! show that 
his son-in-law Ushavadata Dinikaputra was a Suka, and the coins, 
whilst giving clear legends in the Deva-nigari alphabet, imitate 
in their devices the forms of the Todo-Skythian coins and also 
bear rude imitations of Greek letters. These letters appear to be 


Satraps of Gujrat. 


an atteinpt to copy the corrupt form of the legend 6 Rao nano ruo’ 
as seen on the later Tarushka coins. Following and closely 
imitating the better class of ‘Sinha’ or so-called ‘Sah’ coins come 
those of the Guptas and then those of the Vallabhis, each of 
which on numismatic evidence alone is shown to have followed 
the other, and all that we know from inscriptions confirms this 
fact. Dr. Bhau DAji would make this Nahapfna a Parthian 
monarch and descendant of Phrahates and founder of the Saka 
era. But there is nothing to Jead us te supposo that his influence 
was other than local, and the evidence inclines to show that he was 
not'an ardeut Buddhist. He was a Saka it may be presumed like 
his son-in-law and obeyed the same paramount authority that then 
held India, and that this was the Turushka ruler of Kashmir 
cannot be doubted. 


We muy therefore fairly conclude that the Saka era originated 
with Kanishka and that its initial date is 
to be referred to his consecration on the 
4th March, 78 A.D. We eannot, however, ignore tlie current 
traditions on the subject that it was dated from the destruction of 
the Sakas by SélivAhan. The Saka era is, however, so closely 
connected with that known as the Vikrama era commencing with 

Ind, Ant., 1X., 16. 2J.B.B R.A.S., VIII, 238. 3 [hid p. 


2a9;: the name Sakusena occurs in an inscription in the WKanheri cavers: sce also 
Oldenberg Ind. Ant., X.. 223, for an interesting note on the Ashatrapea series of 
coins. ‘There is evidence both from the coins and the inscriptions to show thas 
Nuhopéna was the head of onc line of Kshatrapas and Chashiana was the head 
of anothe . Aas observed (J. B. B. R. A.S., 1X.,1; XIIL, 361) the evins of 
Nahnpana are formed on an [ndo Skytbian model chowing the national weapons 
whilst the head has x Greck origin: the eoins of Chashtana introduce the 
*chartya ’ symbol instead like those of other Svuth-Indian dynasti,es. On the 
connection between the Sakas and Parthians, see Cun. Arch. Rep., If, 47. A 
eoin of Zeioniscs has the legend ‘ Manigolasa Chhatrupasa putrasa Chhatrapasa 
Jihon asa'—- of Jihonia the satrap, son of the satrap Manigala,’ and Cunninghany 
makes him an officer of Kujula kara Kadphises. Arch. Rep., l1., 168. 


Vikyama and Saka eras. 
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the new moon of March, B. C. 57, that the two must be considered 
together. We shall first take the local traditions. Both these eras 
are current in Kumaon ; the first occurs in the earlicr historical 
documents and is used by the Khasiva population and the second 
appears in the later literary and religious compositions. Accord- 
ing to the received Kumaon version of the Rajivali twenty-nine 
princes ruled io Indraprastha, beginning with Parikshit and ending 
with Lachhmi Cliand. The lust prince of this line was murdered by 
Mantri Mitrasena, who was succecded by nine members of his family, 
ending with Mathimal Sena. He in turn was slain by his minister 
Birbahu (or Dhirbahu), whose descendants ruled in Indraprastha for 
fifteen generations ending with Udai Sena. The names of the fourth 
dynasty are taken from my copy, Tod, Ward and Cunningham :— 


_—— 





My copy. Reigned. Ward 1, 24. Tod I., 46. cen 7. 
.8.B., VIL, 











Y. m. d. 


Dhiradhara ... 42 7 24 | Dhoorandhare. | Dhoodsena, Y onadhara. 
Saindhuna=... 35 10 12 | Senoddhata. Sendhwaja. Senudhwaja. 
Suina o | #110 8 | Mahakatuka, | Mahagunga. Muhiganga. 
Mahfjaya —... 30 4 | | Maha-youha. Nada. Mahajodha. 
Biranatha =... | 28 6 28 | Nat’ha. Jewnna, Sariua. 
Jivaréma ss... 42 215 | Jeevana-raja. Oodya. Sivan siréj. 
Udayasoina ... | 3% 7 22 ; Oodayn xena, Jehula Ume- sen. 
Dhipala we | 52 S$ 8 | Vindhuchala. Ananda. Anandajaia, 
Rakehapala ...{ 26 O WY | Raja-pala. Kajpala. Rajapala. 














My cony of the Réjavali states that Rakshapila (Rijapéla) was 
slain by Sakadatta, who after a reign of 95 years was expelled by 
Bir Vikramaditya, that tho latter reigned for 93 years and was 
slain by his successor Samantapéla. Ward! writes :—“ This last 
monarch ( Réjapala) giving himself up to effeminate amusements, 
his country was invaded by Shakaditya, a king from the Kumaoa 
mountains, who proved victorious and ascended the throne after 
Réjapala had reigned twenty-five years. The famous Vikramé- 
ditya in the fourteenth year of the reign of Shakaditya, pretending 
to espouse the cause of Rajapila, attacked and destroyed Shaka- 
ditya and ascended the throne of Dehli, but afterwards lost hie 
life in a war with Shilivabana, king of Pratisthana, a country to 


1 Ward’s authority ic a Brahman named Mrityunjaya, whose work was pub- 
Hehed in 1808 AD. Coult we have trusted these statements our work would 


have been much lightened but in secking for corroborative evidence, we have 
discovered their worthlesaness and have by ascries of negative conclusions 
igin of the Khasus of Kuuieon. 


arrived at some positive inductions as to’ the or 
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the south of the river Narmada. Vikramasena, the infant son of 
Vikramaditya, was raised to the throne, but was supplanted by 
Samudrapfla, a yogi. Vikraméditya and his son reigned ninety- 
three years.” Tod writes of Rajpala that “he carried his arms 
into Kumaon, but was killed by Sukwanti, the prince of that 
region under the Himalaya, who seized on Indraprastha or Dehli, 
whence he was expelled by Sak&ditya or Vikramaditya.” Tod 
again quotes from his authority : “Sukwanta, a prince from the 
northern mountains of Kumaon, ruled fourteen years, when he 
was slain by Vikramfditya, and from the Bharat to this period 
2,915 years have elapsed.” General Cunningham writes that 
Indraprastha was taken by Sakdditya or Sukwanti in B.C. 57, 
and was retaken by Vikramaditya Sakéri. According to all modern 
tradition the author of the Vikrama era bears the title ‘ Sakari’ 
from having destroyed the Sakas, whilst Salivahana, who established 
the Saka era 135 years later, is held to be one with a second 
Vikramaditya who also triumphed over the Sakas. Mrityunjaya 
makes Silivihan the conqueror of the Vikramaditya, who slew 
Sukwanta ; so that we are in this dilemma that some Hindu legends 
refer to only one defeat of the Sakas, whilst in others the two eras 
are explained as commemorating two defeats. For the numerous 
references to Vikramédityas in the later Indian records from the 
inscriptions of Chandragupta onwards we must refer the reader 
to Wilford’s celebrated essay in which he identifies some nine 
Vikramas and almost as many Salivahanas and endeavours to 
educe order from chaos with the result that one feels more 
bewildered than enlightened at the end of the argument. 


We shall now examine the evidence as to the age of Vikra- 
miaditya which may be reduced to three 


heads : (a) legends ; (6) express statements 
in authorities and (c) actual use in inscriptions. It would be 


Legends. 


unprofitable to state the legends at greater length than we have 
done, but one deserves some further notice as much conjecture has 
been built on it by many writers. It is found in the oft-quoted 
memorial yerses containing the names of the nine geu:s of 
Vikramaditya’s court. They appear to 
occur for the first time in a work called the 
1 Cunningham, Arch. Report, I, 139. 2 Ae, Res,, [X., 317. 


Legend of the nine gems. 
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Jyotirviddbharana, which Hall! believes to be not only pseudony- 
mous, but also of recent composition. The passage runs: ~“ Now 
has this treatise beerr composed by me in the reign of the august 
Vikramfrka, Lord of Mélava and most eminent king of kings; in 
the assembly of which same king Vikrama are, as assessors, Sanku, 
the eloquent Vararuchi, Mani, Ansudatta, Jishnu, Triluchava, Hari, 
and Ghatakarpara, and also other literary men, amongst whom 
Amara Sinha is first and these also belong to King Vikramarka’s 
court: Satya, Varéha-mihira, Sruta Sena, Bidardyana, Manittha, 
Kuméra Sinha, and other astronomers, such as myself. Dhan- 
wantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, Vetala Bhatta, Ghata- 
karpara, Kalidasa, the celebrated Varfha Mihira and Vararuchi 
are the nine gems in the court of King Vikrama.” A description 
of the government is, then given and the nnmber of the soldiers 
of Vikrama, and that after destroying 555 millions of Sakas, he 
established the Saka era. Mention is next made of his conquest 
of “the Lord of the country of Rim, the king of the Sakas,”’ 
whom he brought to Ujjayini to adorn his triumphal entry. The 
author dates his work in Kali-yuga 5068 or B.C. 33, but the 
style and language is comparatively modern, and though he calls 
himself Kalidasa and one with the author of the Raghuvansa, there 
are reasons for doubting the statement and Weber places him as 
late as the sixteenth century. No argument for or against the 
existence of the Vikraméditya can therefore be derived from the 
occurrence of this tradition beyond this, that the writers named 
are known not to be earlier than the sixth century, and therefore 
cannot be referred to the first century B. C. 


We shall now quote the Musalmadn writer’ Al Biruni, who is 
Ss after all {he principal authority on Indian 
Abu Rihén al-Birdni. 7 

eras. He wrote in the early part of the 
eleventh century and gathered his information at first hand 
in India, and is trustworthy, careful and accurate in his 
remarks. After describing the eras in use amongst the Indians 
Al Birdni tells us that they ordinarily employed the eras of 
Sri Harsha, Vikramdditya, Saka, Ballabha and Gupta. The 


1 Benares Magazine, VII., 275 (1852) :see also Wilson, VI., viii., and Bhéu Daiji, 
3. B. B. R. A, S.. 1862, 26. 9 Hist. Ind. Lit, p. YOl. 3 Brage 
ments Arabes et Persanes inedita relatifs a I Inde by M. Reinaud : Paris, 1845, 
and J. A. S. Paris, 4th Ser.. 1V., 280, Dowson s Kiliot, 
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first was dated 400 years before that of VikramAéditya, but he 
adds :— 


“J’ai vu dans l’almanach de ( achemire cette ére reculée apres celle de Vik- 
ramiditya de 664 ans. I} m’‘cat donc venn dee doutes que jn’ai fas trouvé moyen 
de rcaoudre.”” Thies would give the year 607 A.D. for the initial year of the era 
of Sri Harsha. The era of Vikramaditya himself was calculated by taking 349, 
which was multiplied by 3 and mado 1026, to which was added the ycars of the 
Jovian cycle of 60 years that had passed. Thie might lead us to suppose that the 
era was not known until after 1026 and indeed Reinaud in a note on this passage 
states that it commenced in 959 A.D., but we have an inscription of this century 
expressly dating from the Vikramaditya era. Al Birdni then procceds to dis- 
cuss the Sika era: --* J.’ére de Saca, nummée par Jes Indiens Sacakéla, est pos- 
térieure & celle de Vikramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est Ic num d’un prince qui a 
régné sur les contrées gituces entre l’Indus et ta mer. Sa résidence é:ait placée 
au centre de empire d-::8 la contrée nommce Aryavartha. Lea Indiens le fond 
naitre dane une classe autre que celle des Sakya: quelques uns prétendent qu’il 
était un Sou lira ct originaire de Ja ville de Mansoura. Il yen a mémeo qni disent 
qu'il n'Gtait pas de race indienne et qu’il tirait son origine des régions occiden- 
tales. Les penples eurent beaucoup a souffrir de son despotisme, jusqu’a ce qu’il 
lear vintdu sccours de |’orient. Vikramaditya marcha contre lui, mit son armée 
en d¢route et le tna sur le territoire de Korour, situé entre Voultan e la chatesu 
de Louny. Cette ¢poque devint célébre, & cause de la joie que les pcuples resen- 
tirent de la mort de Saca et on Ja choisit pour ére, principalement chez les 
astronomcs.”’ 


Here the Saka era is clearly assigned to the destruction of the 
Sakas by Vikramaditya. Al Birfini however adds :— 


D’un autre coté, Vikramaditya recut le titrede ‘Sri’ a cause de l’honncar 
qu’il s’étnit acquis. Da reste Vintervalle qui a’cet Gcoulé entre Verede Vikrama- 
ditya ct la mort de Saca prouve que le vainqueur n’Ctait pas le célébre Vik- 
ramaditya mais un autre prince du méme nom.” It ia somewhat satisfactory 
to see that the difficulties reyarding the assignment of thie era areas old as the 
eleventh century. 


Al Birdni then explains the Ballabha and Gupta eras : — 


“Ballaba, qui a donné augsi son nom 4 un ére ¢tait prince de laville de 
Baltabha, nu midi de Anhalwara, a cnviron trente yojanas de distance. L’ére: 
de Ballabha est postérieure a celle dc Saca de 241 ans. Your s’en servir, on pose 
Vere de Saca et l’on en ole & la fois le cnbe de 6 (216) et le carré de 5 (26). Ce 
qui reste cat Vere de Ballaba. Quant au Gupta Kala (Vére des Guptas) on 
entend par Je mot gupta des zens qui, dit-on, Claient méchants et puissants et ere 
qui porte leur nom eat l’époque de leur extermination. Apparement, Baliaba 
Buivit immédiatenent Ics Guptas; car ’ére des Guptas commence aussi |’an 242 
de Vere de Saca Ore des astronomes commence lan 6587 de |’ére de Saca. 
C’est a cette dre qu’ont été rapportéce les tables Kanda Khitaka de Brahmagupte. 
D’aprés cela en a’en tenant & Van 400 de Lére de Yezderdjed, on se trouve sous 
Vanuée 1488 de ’ére de Sri Harsha, Van 1088 de l’ére de Vikramaditya, \’an 
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953 de Pére de Saca, l’en 712 de Vere de Ballaba et de celle dea Guptas. D’an 
autre cété, les tables Kande-Khitaka comptent 366 ans, le Panche Siddhanteka 
de Varaha Mihira 526 ans, la Karana Sara 132 anset la Karana Tileka, 19 ans. 
Lee années que j’assigne aux tables astronomiques sont les annces adoptées par 
les indigenes eux-némes afin de donner plue d’eractitude & leurs calculs. 
* © © Déja je me suis excusé sur l’imperfection dece qui est dit ici et j’al 
averti que les résultats que je présente offraient. qucique incertitude, vu les 
nombres qui excédent celui de cent, Je ferai remarquer de plus que j’ai 
vu lee Indiens, lorsqu’ils veulent marquer )’année de la prise de Somnath 
(par Mahmud) ¢véuement qui eut lieu l’an 416 de I’hégire et ’an 947 de l’ére de 
Baca je les ai vue écrire 2’? puis an-dessous 606 puis encore au-dessous 99 enfin 
additioncr le tout ensemble; le qui donne [’ére de Saca. On. peut induire 
de 1a que le nombre 242 indique les années qui précedent l'époque ou les Indiens 
commenctrent & se servird’un cycle de cent et que cet usage commenca avec 
lore des Guptas. D’aprés.cela, le nombre 606 indiquerait les samvataaras de cent 
complets, ce qui porteralt chaqne samvatsara a 101. Quant au pombre 
99, ce seraient les annces qui sc sont Ccoulées du samvatsara non encore 
révolu, c’est ce qui est en effet: j’ai trouvé Ja confirmation et |’éclur- 
cissement de cela dans les tables astronuiiques de Durlab, le Moultanien: on y 
lit:—" cris 848 et ajoute le Loka-kula, c’cst-&-dire, le comput du vulgaire 5 
je produit marquera l’année de |’ére de Saca.” Fn effet, si noua ecrivona l’snnée 
de l’éce de Saca qui correspond a l’aunée actuelle et qui est’ l'année 953 et que 
Nous retranchions de ce nombre Ja quantité 848 i] restera 105 pour la Loka-kéla, e¢ 
Vannée de la ruine de Somnath tombera sur la nombre 98." This Loka kala was 
in use in Kashmir, but the cycle varied according to the place. ‘' Les personnes 
qui se servent de )’ére de Sacn et ce sont les astranomes, consmencent |'anuée au 
mois de Chaitra.? On dit que les habitants de plusieurs des contrées qui sont 
voisines de Cachemire font cummencer Vanoée an mois de Bhadrapada’ et qu’ila 
comptent en ce moment 84ana. Ceux qui habitent entre (Baradari) * * et Mari 
la font tous commencer au mois de Kartika,* et ils comptent maintenant .110 
années Ou pretend que Irs peuples du Cachemire se trouvent a present dans la 
Bixidme année de Jeurcycle. Les inhabitants de Nairhar aa dela de Mari jusqu’aux 
limites de Takeshar et de Lohaor commencent tous leur années au moie de Mane 
kher® et sont maintenant arrivés a leur 188e année ; ils sont imités en cela par 
les babitents de Lanaik, ye veux dire Lamghan. J’ai entendu dire aux habitanta 
du Multan que tel Cteit aussi l’nsage des habitants du Sind et de Kanauj et que 
duns ces pnys, on avait coutume de commencer l'année a la conjunction du mois 
de Mankher ; pour les peuples de Multan, ils ont renoncé, il y aun petit nombre 
dannces a cet usage, et ils ont adopté la méthode suivie en Cachemire, c'est-a- 
dire qu’a l’exemple des Cachemiricus ils commencent l’annce ata conjunction da 
mois de Chaitra.” 


This extract gives-us the only notice from Arabian sources that 


Observations on Al can be relied upon regarding the chronology 


Birdni’s account. of the Hindus at this carly period. There 
1-'This shows that this chapler was written hy Al Biruni io 1030 A.D. 
* Chait, March-April, 3 Bhadon, August-Sep ember, 4 Kaslik, Oc- 


tober-November. 5 Mangsir, Noveuber-Jecciuber, 
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can be no doubt but that Al Birdni correctly repres:nts the, opi- 
nions current in hia time, aod he shows conclusively that even then 
contradictions were rife that could not be explained. His descrip- 
tion of the mode in which he saw the people calculate the Saka era 
iginteresting. The person using the era first. put down the number 
242 and then added to it the cycles of 101 years that had elapsed 
and then the number of years in the current cycle. Thus the year 
947 Saka was obtained by putting together 242 + 606 +99; and 
Al Birani gives as his opinion that 242 Saka was the year of that 
era in which it was introduced into use in the country in which he 
then was, This would give us 319-20 A. D., or the initial date of the 
local era adopted by the Brahmanising Vallabhis as distinguished 
from that of the foreign Indo-Skythian Buddhists. This date marks 
the decline of the Turushka dynasty in Kashmfr, and all indica- 
tions lead us to suppose that early in the fourth century there was 
a great Indian revival in the countries to the south-east of the 
Indus. For some reason unknown tous the Arabian writer styles the 
Guptas a wicked aud powerful race,’ but this may simply mean 
that they were opposed to the people of the country in which 
Al Birdui was at the time aad from whom he received his informa- 
tion and cannot be considered as an expression of critical opinion 
on his part regarding their conduct. There is no doubt that 
Al Birdini is wrong in assiguing, in accordance with the popular 
tradition when he wrote, the initial date of the Saka era to the 
destruction of the Sakas, for as we have seen that race was a power 
in India long subsequent to the year 73 A. D. It is not our inten- 
tion to discuss here the initial date of the Gupta era or to explain 
the second error of Al Biruui in assigning the initial date of the 
Gupta era to that of their extermination. ‘The Vallabhi inscriptions 
are dated from 3/1 to 348 in an era beginning in 319 A.D., but it 
does not follow that the Gupta dates can be referred to the same 
initial date. Indeed General Cunningham gives good grounds for 
believing that the initial date of the Guptas is 167 A. D., and this 
we shall consider hereafter. However, Al Biruni’s errors are clearly 
those of his informants, and had he stated anything else, we should 


} On the Guptas, see Mr. Fergusson, J. R. A.S., 1V., 81; XIE, 259: Mr 
Thomas’ Gupta Dynasty, Londen, 1876: Dr. Oldenburg, In. Aut X, 213: and 
General Cunningham, Arch Rep., LX., 16, and X., 112, where the subject is fully 
discusseéd in detail. 
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have good grounds for doubting his veracity, for as wo have seen the 
popular legend regarding the origin of the Vikrama era was cur- 
rent in his time. 


Before proceeding further we shall quote the passages in the 
‘Chronicles of Kashmfr’ bearing on the 
question of Vikrama and his date and for 
this purpose will quote from Troyer’s trauslation! :— 

‘‘ Dans le méme temps (the death of Hiranya) I’heureux VikramAditya 
appelé d’un autre nom Harsha, réunit comme empereur & Ujayini l’empire de 
PInde sous un seul parasol. La déesse Sri servit ce roi qui éiait comblé d’an bon- 
hear merrveilleux, en s'attachaut @ lui aveo plaisir, ayant abandonnée poor lui 
Jes bras de Hari et Ica quatre océans. Employant Ja fortune comme moyen 
d’utilité, il fit fleurir des talents o est ainsi qu’encore aujourd’hui les hommes 
des talents se trouvent In téte haute au milieu des riches. Ayant d’abord déiruit 
Jes Sakus il rendit léger Je fardean de \’euvre de Hari, qui doit descendre sur 
la terre pour exterminer les Miechcbhas.” 


Vikramaditya® placed the poet Matrigupta on the throne of 
Kashmir. In an carlier’ passage it is stated :— 


“ Ayant fait venir ensuite, d’un autre pays, Prat&pélitya, parent du roi Vik- 
ramidityn, ils le sacrérent souverain de l’empire. D’outres induits en erreur, ent 
ecrit que ce Vikrumaditya fut le méme qui combattit les Sakas; maia cette 


Chronicles of Kushwir. 


version est rejctée.” 

Here we have distinct mention of two Vikramadityas belong- 
ing to Kashmir, the earlier one at a distance of twenty-two reigns 
after the furashkas and the later one after Toramaua and Hiranya 
and clearly to be identified with the great Chakravartti Raja 
Vikramaditya, Toramdna and Hiranya were brothers and the 
name of the former is known to us from inscriptions and coins. 
The inscriptions occur at Erén and Gwalior and the Eran iuscription 
appears to be connected with that of Budhagupta dated in 165 of 
the Gupta era. Mr. Thomas reads 180 ou a coin of Toraména and 
Dr. Mitra read 180 plus sume other figure on the Eran insoription. 


We have evidence of the very early use of the Saka era not only 
in India but in other Buddhist countries 


Early use of the Saka 
Alwis,5 ‘(the era most 


cra. According to 
familiar to the Ceylonese 18 the. $ Saka Warasa, which is the year 


of some king of the continent of Asia whose name is Saka and who 
‘ i i f Kashmir in Aw 

1Th thorities are Wilson’s casny on the Hindu history ® 
Rea,, xv. 1. which is only an abstract translation, and Troyer’s text aud Laare 
tion, Paris, 1640. 3 Troyer, IT, 75. Ibid., Ee Bs questions 
Ben, XXX., 277, Thomas’ Prinsep, J. $40. On rae Oe bee. ai 
see Cunningbam, Arch. Rep., 111, 510. J. B. B. RB. A. %., 
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was said to be the head of the royal house of Yavana.” According 
to Sir 8. Raffles, the Javan era is called that of Aj{-Saka, on whose 
arrival in Java it is supposed to have commenced ; it begins in 75 
A.D. In Bali, the Saka era (Saka Warsa Chandra) is also in use 
and starts from 78 A D., and the difference between the initial era in 
Java and Bali is supposed to be due to the use of the lunar year by the 
Javans on their conversion to Islém and of the solar year by the 
people of Béli. One of the earliest Javan traditions makes Tri- 
tresta, the husband of Bramani Kali of Kamboja, the first Indian 
immigrant in Java, and he was slain by another Indian adventurer, 
Watu Ginung of Desa Sangala (Panj&b). In Siam,’ the word 
for era ia ‘ Sa-ka-rat,’ but there the sacred era commeuces with 
the Nirvana of Buddha and the popular era with the introduction of 
Buddhism in 638 A.D. In both Tibet,’ China and Siam, the cycles 
of 60 years and of 12 years are also in use and, as we have seen, the 
cycle of 60 years was in common use in India at an early period. 


In the Baddémi inscription‘ of the Chulukya Mangaliswara occurs 
the following statement :—“ Sri Mangaliswara who victorious in 
battle—in the twelfth year of his reiga—tive hundred years having 
elapsed since the coronation (or anointment, abhisheka) of the king 
of the Sakas.”” Hore we have a very clear and distinct statement 
that, as might naturally be supposed, the era takes its name from 
its fuander. The ordinary expression in the grants of the Chalu- 
kyas in recording a date is in the same terms as the preceding ; 

Sake era in inscrip- thus in the Aihole grant,® ‘ five hundred 
tiona, and six years of the Saka king having 
elapsed, ‘six hundred and sixteen years of the Saka® king 
having elapsed’ and in an old Coorg document? when the 
eight hundred and ninth year of the time past since the Saka 
king was current.’ None of these inscriptions give out au uncer- 
tain sound and in some hundreds of grants of the first eight 
centuries the Saka era is called the Saka nripa kdla, Suka kila, 
Sakendra kdla, Suka bhiipa kala, and the like, without any allusion 

‘ History of Java, IL, 66: Crawfurd’s Hist. Ind. Arch.,I., 309. Buddhism 

appears to have been introduced into Ceylon in the third century before Christ : 
into Burma in the fifth ceutury after Christ ; into Siam in the seventh century, 
and into Java, Bali and Sumatra in the sixth cer tary, TCrawturd’s Lme 

bassy to Sinm, p 330. 4 Schlagentweit, Buddhism in ‘Tibet, p. 276. 

4Ind. Avt., ITD, 306; VE, %69; X57; Areh. sur. Went India, 11,297; UIT, 119. 


§ Ind. Ant. V. »63; J. B. BR. a S., 1X., 916. 8 Jud. AuL, VI, 91. 
Tlbid. pe. od. 
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to the destruction of the Bakas and clearly showing that the era 
was uamed from the accession of a Saka king. Ina Jaina legend 
published’ by the Inte Dr. Bhau Déji, a story is brought in to 
explain the origin of the Saka era which is in many ways very 
instructive for our purpose. Gardhabhilla, Réja of Ujain, is there 
said to have offended the sister of the sage Kalaka and paid no 
heed to the saint’s remonstrances. K4élaka on this proceeded to 
the west bank of the Indus, where tne kings were called Sahi and 
the supreme king had the title Séhinu-Sahi. He induced a S&hi 
and a number of nobles to return with him to Hindukadesa (India) 
and proceeding by Gujr&t they reached Ujain and dethroned 
Gardhabbilla, The Séhi beeamo Raja of Ujain and the nobles 
who accompanied hii became feudal chiefs. Because they came 
from Saka-kula, they were called Sakas and thus originated the 
‘ Saka vansa.’ Vikraméaditya, s0n of Gardhabilla, overthrew this 
Sabi, but one hundred and thirty-five years afterwards a Saka 
again became king and introduced his era. Whilet corroborating 
the inscriptions as to the origin uf the Saka era this legend intro- 
duces the modern explanatiun of the origin of the Vikrama era, 
which apparently first appears in the writings of the astronomers. 
Aryabhata, the oldest of the Indiat astronomers, does oot mention 
either the Vikrama or Saka era. Varaha Mihira, who is supposed 
to have written towards the close of the sixth century, informs us 
that the Sakendra-kdla commenced in the year 3179 of the Kali- 
yuga and aguin callsit as usual Saka-bhipa- 
kdla. Brahmagnpta, who wrote in the 
seventh century, speaks of so inany years having elapsed at 
the ‘end of Saka.’ Bhattotpéla, writing in the middle of the 
tenth century, explains the phrase ‘ Sukendra-kdla’ thus :— 
‘¢ Saka means king of the Mlechchha tribe and the time when they 
were destroyed by Vikramaditya deva is properly known as Saka.” 
Again Bhaskaracharya, writing in the tweltth century, gives the 
years of the Kali-yuga “to the end of the Saka king,” ‘ Saka 
nripdnia.” Even amongst the astronomers it was not until the 
seventh century that we find tbe slightest hint of the Saka era 


1J,B. B.R.A.S., 1X., 139, 154, and Wilfurd in As. Ree., IX., 160, 8vo. In 
an old Jaina work it is stated that 136 years after Vikrama having passed again 
the Sakas expelled Vikramaputra and conquered Cre kingdom, J.B. Ke ALS. 
IX., 141. 1J.B,B. KA. S, VILL, 240: Weber's Hist. Ind, Lit., p. 28/. 
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being considered as commemorating the destruction of the Sakas, 
and not even then was the Vikrama era in use. 


Dr. Bnau Daiji states that we do not meet with the assertion 
that the Saka era commenced with the destruction of the Sakas 
until the eighth century, and again that not a single inscription or 
copper-plate grant is dated in the Vikramaditya Sanvat before the 
eleventh century, and this era was introduced on the revival of 
Jainism in Gujrat... Even then there is much confusion in its use, 
for the Svetambaras make their great 
teacher Mahavira live 470 years before 
Vikramaditya, whilst the Digambaras make him live 605 years 
before Vikramaditya, the difference of 135 years being the exact 
time between the Vikrama and Saka eras. Genera} Cunning- 
bam in one of his reports? writes:—‘ My impression is that 
Kanishka was the real founder of the era which is now known 
by the name of Vikramfditya. The Vikraméditya to whom tradi- 
tion assigns the establishment of the era is now known to have 
lived in the first balf of the sixth century A.D. I think it probable, 
therefore, that he only adopted the old era of the Indo-Skythians 
by giving it his own name. The earliest inscription that I am 
aware of dated in the Vikrama era is San. 811 or 754 A.D.” Sub- 
sequently’ he refers to an inscription at Jhalra Patan dated in 
3an. 748 and alters Tod’s assignment of it to the Vikrama era on 
he grounds that :—-“ As the Sanvat of Vikram&ditya does not 
\ppear to have been in use at this early period the true date of the 
scription, referred to the Saka era, will be 135 years later or 826 
\.D.” No better authority could be quoted for the inscriptions in 
he Bengal Presidency. Dr. Burnell states that the Vikrama- 
Janvat‘is all but unknown in southern India except in the Dakhin.4 
dr. Fleet shows that the date of Dantidurga (eighth century) is 
irroneously® supposed to have been recorded in both the Saka and 
Yikrama eras, and. he adds® :-—“ As fur as my experience goes it 


Scholars. 


‘J.B. BR. A.S,1X., 145, 242, 2Arch Rep., IL, 68. 3 Ibid., 
p 266. * Elements South Indian Paleugraphy, p. 73. 5 Ind. Ant., 
VIIL., 181, § Joid., p. 187. ‘This Vikremadilya is reported in his inser iption 


to have said :—“ Why should the glory of the kings Vikramaditya sand Nanda 
be a hindrance any longer ? He, with a loudly-uitered command, abolished that 
(era) which has the nome Saka and made that (era) which bus the Chalukya 
figures,” alluding toe the foundation of the Chéltukya Vikrewa ern which Mr. Fleet 
has shown to start from February 10, 1076. The mention of Vikramaditya here 
undoubtedly shows that the Vikrame cru was known, but ‘vas not'in use, 
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(the Vikrama era) was pever used eithor before or after the 
time of Vikramaditya VI. (1075 A.D.) by the western Cha- 
lukyas and Chaélukyas nor by the Rashtrakitas, who tempora- 
rily supplanted them in western India; nor by the feudatories 
of those dynasties; nor by the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi.” 
Dr. Biihler, however, quotes two early inscriptions assumed to 
be dated in the Vikrama era: (1) the Gurjara grant! of Jayab- 
hata of ‘‘ the year 486, which seems ‘o be dated in the Vikrama 
era”; and (2) the Pathan inscription® of Sanvat 802 recording 
the accession of Vanaraja which ‘can be referred to no other 
era.’ But in both these instances there is room for very 
much doubt. From all that we have gathered concerning the use 
of this e14 these apparent exceptions will, hereafter, be explaided. 
With regard to the latter we have a note of the editor to sey: 
“ Having examined this latter (Vanaraja’s inscription at Pathan) I 
am in doubt of its genuineness ; possibly, however, it may be a 
copy of an older one; but if a copy may the mode of dating not 
possibly be an interpolation?’ With regard to Jayabhata’s grant 
the argument rests on certain assumptions that he must have been 
the son of Dadda [. and father of Dadda II. and that as his date is 
San. 486 and the records of Dadda II. are dated in Saka 380-417, 
the former date must refer to some other era and presumably to 
that of Vikramaditya. Now the geneulogical portion of this date 
of Jayabbata has been lost and all the arguments advanced are eo 
open to correction that we must decline to accept this solitary 
instance:as evidence of the use of the Vikram&ditya era at this 
early period. .There is nothing to show why Jayabhata should 
depart from the practices of his predecessors and successors 
without expressly naming the new era. The third instance quoted 
by Dr. Biihler has been shown to be due to an error of the 
translator.® The name Sélivahana so often connected in modern 
times with the Saka era does not occur in this relation in any 
ancient records or manuscript. A Sétavdhana family reigned at 
Paithan on the Godavari when the Sinha dynasty ruled in Gujrat, 
and Gotamiputra or Satakarni of this race is styled in an iuscrip- 
tion as the ‘establisher of the glory of the family of Sétavdhana’ 


‘Tod. Ant., V.,110 3 Jhid, p. 119. 4Ind. Ant. VIII.," 161. 
‘J. B. BL R. A S&S. VIII, 237: Hemachandra makes Satavébana bave the 
synonyms Hila, Séilavéhane, Sélébans. 
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by reason of his conquests over the Sakas, Yavanas, Palhavas and 
his being the destroyer of the descendants of Kshahardta. This 
power was of short duration, for Radra Dama in an inscription 
records his success against Satakarni or Gotamiputra and the sub- 
mission to him of the same countries that Gotamiputra, lord of 
Dakshinapatha, gives in his list of conquests. In the country 
where this SitavAhana dynasty lived and ruled there is no attempt 
to assign to it any connection with the Saka era. We have now 
shown— 

(2) that the Saka era was instituted by the Buddhist king 
Kanishka ; that it spread though his influence to all Buddhist 
countries : 


(6) that there is no early mention of its being intended to mark 
other than the anointment or consecration of the Saka king until 
the seventh or eighth century: 

(c) that the Vikrama era was not used until at least the eighth 
century, and cons:quently that the popular traditions assigning both 
eras to victories over the Sakas are incorrect, and that there is no 
real connection between the name of the founder of cither era and 
Kumaon. 


We shall now inquire how these traditions arose. 


There are three different reasons given fur the founding of the 
VikramA&ditya era :— 


(a) that it was an invention of the astronomers : 


‘Che origin of the Vik- (6) that it was to commemorate the 
ea as freeing of the people from debt : 


(c) that it was to commemorate a great victory over the 
Sukas. 

In the Jaina Rajdvali-kathe, a work written in ancient Kana- 
rese,! it is recorded that :—‘‘ Then was born in Ujjayini, Vikramé- 
ditya, and he by his knowledge of astronomy having made an 
almanac established his own era from the year Rédirodgari, the 
605th year after the death of Varddhamana.’’ Now Varddhainéna is 
the Jaina teacher Mahavira, who died in B.C. 661, and consequently 
the Vikramaditya referred to lived in B.C. 56 and is one with 


1 Tud. Ant., lII., 157. 
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the author of the Vikrama era. The accurate Al Birtni notes 
that in his time the Vikrama era was used principally by astrono- 
mers and that the same class had another era used solely by them 
and which commenced in 665 A. D. 


The Nepél annals tell us that :—‘“ At this time’ VikramAjit, a 
very powerful monarch of Hiudustén, became famous by giving 
a new Sambatasara, or era, to the world, which he effected by 
liquidating every debt existing at that time in his country. He 
came to Nepal to introduce his era here * * and after clearing 
off the debts of this country introduced his Sambat."’ Hwen Thsang 
mentions? a Vikramdditya of Sravasti or eastern Oudh in whose 
reign lived a learned Buddhist named Manoratha. ‘au milieu des mille 
ans gut ont auivi le Nirvdna du Bouddha” or “dans l'une des mille 
années quit ont suivi le Nirvana du Bouddha,” neither of which 
expressions is unfortunately intelligible. This Vikraméditya is said 
to have paid off the debts of his subjects and also to have oppressed 
the Buddhists and favoured the Brahmans and shortly afterwards lost 
hiskingdom. Manoratha was evidently put to death by the Brah- 
mans and Vasubandhu avenged him during the reign of Vikramé- 
ditya’s successor. Térandtha states that Vasubandhu lived 900 years 
after Buddha and he was a pupil of Manoratha according to Hwen 
Thsang : 80 that the two authorities differ about the date. In Meru- 
tunga’s Therdvali it is stated® that:—“ Gardhabilla’s son Vikrama- 
ditya having regained the kingdom of Ujjayini and having relieved 
the debt of the world by means of gcld, commenced the Vikrama 
Sambat era.” And accounts are not wanting of petty rulers desirous 
of imitating Vikramaditya and starting an era of their own by paying 
off the debts of their people. We have two notable instances in the 
annals of Nepal and Kumaon. Of the third reason given for the 
establishment of the Vikrama era we have given sufficient examples. 
That there was a yreat Vikraméditya in the sixth century there 
can be no doubt, but that he had anything to do with the era 
which bears his name requires further proof. This Vikrama- 
ditya reigned shortly after Toramana, Raja of Kashmir, and 
in the Kashmir chronicles is specially praised for his libera- 
lity. 


» Wright’s Nepal, p., 131: the time will he discussed hereafter: it was 
about the end of the ‘sixth contury 2Mém., 1, 118. J.B BR 
A. S., 1X., 147, 148, 
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From Tarénétha! we learn that on the death of the Buddhist king 
Gambhirapaksha, Sri Harsha, bornin Maru, abolished the teaching 
of the Mlechchhas by massacring them at Multan (but a weaver 
of Khorasin spread it anew) and laid the foundations of great 
Buddhist temples in the kingdoms of Maru, Mélava, Mewara, &c. 
This Sri Warsha was succeeded by his eon Sila, who reigned about 
100 yeirs. The contemporary of Sila in the west was Vyékula, 
King of Ma-mha, who raised himself by force over Sila and reigned 
thirty-six years. This account calls to mind Hwen Thsang’s des- 
cription of Sildditya of Kanauj. From him we learn? that Silé- 
ditya ascended the throne in 610 A.D. His father was Prabhéka- 
Vardhana and his eldest brother Raja Varddhana preceded him on 
the throne, hut being slain by Sasingka, Raja of Karna-Suvarna, 
the minister Bani and the people placed the younger brother Har- 
sha-Vardhana on the throne with the title Silatitya. He suffered 
reverses at the hands of SatydsrAya or Pulakesi 11., the western 
Chalukya Raj» of Baddimi, as recorded by Hwen Thsang,’ Ma-twan- 
lin‘ and in several inscriptions’ of Pulakesi himself and his suc- 
cessors. We know that Siladitya was azealous Buddhist himself, 
but was very tolerant towards Brahmans: of bis father we know 
bat little. His grandfather appears to have been a Silfditya of 
Malwa and to have succeeded tho great VikramA&dityn there. Taré- 
nétha tells us that the Sri Horsha Vikramaditya, the exterminator 
of the Mlechchhas, was succeeded by g Sila, and Hwen Thsang shows 
that the successor of Vikramfditya was a favourer of the Buddhists. 
Sri Harsha lost his kingdom probably through the enemies that. he 
gained by hi «!:'>ry at Multan. Over a hundred years later the 
Buddhists lost everything with Siladitya of Kanouj. It is his death 
that marks the true era of Brahmanical ascendancy. With it 
came the preponderance of Hindu revivalistic ideas in religion and 
missionaries poured forth from southern and western India and 
gave the last touches to the complete restoration of Brahmanism. 
In Magadha, Nepél and Kumaon, the rulers for some time remained 
faithful to Buddhism, but the advocates of Sivaism and especially 
the apostles of Tantric beliefs were numerous and powerful, and it 
would appear that the great mass of the people followed them. 


1 La Commes’ Vassilief, p.52: Ind. Ant., IV., 364. 2 Mém., I., 247. 
® Jbid. “Ind. Ant., IX, 19. 5 Ind, Ant., V.,72; VI, 79,87, amongst. 
others. 
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Al Birtni hos, as we bav. seen, mentioned the great battle at 
Kohrir between the city of Multén and the fort of Luni, which 
can be no other than that noticed by Thrandth. The Aphsar 
inscription referring to Daémodara Gupta states that :—“ While 
gloriously dispersing at the battle of Maushari' the roaring line 
of elephan‘s of the fierce army of the western Hunas, he fainted 
and selected the nymphs of heaven.” In 
other words Damodara perished in the battle 
of Maushari. Thus we have confirmation of the statement that 
the Guptas on one side and Vikramfditya on the other were 
determined opponents of the Sakas. Mr. Fergusson® has arrived 
at the same opinion and states :—“ What appears to have happened 
is this: about or before the year 1000 A.D., the struggle with the 
Buddhists was over and a new era was opening for the Hindu 
religion and a revival among the Hindu dynasties, and it was 
then determined to reform the calendar in a sense favourable to 
the new state of affairs. ** * In consequence of this, in look- 
iog back through their history for some name worthy to dignify 
the era and some event of sufficient importance to mark its com- 
mencement, they hit on the name of VikramAditya as the most illus- 
trious known and the battle of Kobrir as the most important in 
his rei, a.” They then established the era by adding ten cycles of 
60 years each to the date 544 A.D., and thus arrived at B.C. 56. 
This is a possible explanation, but there is no absolute necessity foe 
connecting the great Vikramaditya’s victory at Kohrar with the era 
that bearshisname. It is more probable thut it was introduced for 
astronomical purposes like another similar era quoted by Ak Birani 
and that this was done when Ujain was made the meridian of India. 
It did not come into general ase® even amongst astronomers before 
1000 A.D. On this question Holtzmann‘ pertinently remarks that :— 
“To assign him (Vikramaditya) to the first year of his era might be 
quile as great a mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gre- 
ory XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian calendar, or even Julius 
Cwear in the first year of the'Julian peried to which his name has been 
given, that is in the year B.0.4718.” There is absolutely nothing on 
record regarding the first century before Christ, not even excepting the 


13, A.8. Ben., XXXV.,i.. 273. J B B.R.A.8., X., 60. 1J.RA8, 
XU, 974. Kohrér was the capitel of the Karltki Fazéras, Arch. fep,, IL, 18, 
® Kern in Introd. Brihst-Sanhita, p 5. 4 Weber’s Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 808. 
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Yueh-ti conquest of the Sakas in Kipin, that would indicate a vic- 
tory in Brahinanical interests, and this Yueb-ti success is not likely 
to have been the cause of the Brahmans fixing on 57 B.C. as the 
initial year of the era. The great Vikramaditya may have displaced 
a Buddhist family in Malwa and he himself was succeeded by the 
philo-Buddhist Silddityas, and Siladitya’s namesake and descendant 
was again followed by Brahmuanical rulers, and the facts concern- 
ing the troubles of this period were moved back to adorn the 
legendary but obligatory explanation of the origin of the two eras. 
Another suggestion is derived from a passage in Strabo, in which 
he states :—“ The Sake occupied Baktriana and got possession 
of the most fertile tract in Armenia which was called! after their 
own name Sakasene.”’ This colony was exterminated by the Per- 
sians, who in remembrance of their victory instituted an unusual 
festival called Sakwa. Many of the Indian legends concerning the 
great Vikramaditya contain facts connected with the history of the 
Kings of Persia, such as the surrender of the Roman Emperor and 
his being brought in chains to Ujain, which can only allude to the 
capture of Valerian by Sh4ptr in 260 A.D. The institution of the 
Sakea is attributed to Cyrus by some, but in any case must be 
referred to a period not later than the second century before Christ. 


Returning from this long digression we take up again the Saka 
Further history of the history after the Taruehka princes of Kash- 
Pinel: mir. The title ‘Shah’ found on the coins 
of Basdeo is none other than the ‘ Shthan-Shahi’ of the Gupta in- 
scription on the Allahabad pillar and the ‘ Sihanu-Sahi’ of the Jaina 
legend already quoted. It is also the ‘ Shah’ of the Katur kings 
of Kabal and the ‘Shah-Katur’ of the present chiefs of Kashkéra. 
Basdeo is the last of the rulers whose name is found preserved in 
Greek letters. Returning to the Chinese writers,? we find that 
about 98 A.D., the chief of the Yueh-ti had so far established his 
power as to aspire to the hand of the daughter of the emperor of 
China in marriage. Ambassadors were sent to China on his behalf, 
but were stopped by the Chinese governor of Kashgar, who refased 
to allow them to proceed. The Yueb-ti king then sent a force of 
} Borders on Albania. *J. A. S. Paris, VIII., 957; J. A. S. Ben., VI, 

61; Examen methodique des faite qui concernent le Thian-tchu ou l'Inde par 


Mf, Peuthicr: Paris, 1840, ® Beal’s Fah Hian, p.197: Klaproth, Tabi, Hist., 
Pp. ; 
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70,000 men to compel the passage of his envoys, but these retummed 
discomfited and ever afterwards he remained tributary to them. 
There is little doubt that the vigorous proselytising set on foot by 
Kanishka and his successors led to much division and dissension 
amongat his followers and subjects, and their treatment of the local 
princes and distribution of the government amongst military officials 
did uot tend to make their rule more acceptable. Taking advantage 
of these disorders the Kritiyas expelled the Turushkas from Kashmir 
and were in turn driven out by the Tukhara king of Himatale about 
260 A.D., but again succeeded in recovering the throne of Kashmfr. 
Up to the early part of the fifth century! the Iudo-Skythian tribes 
were known as Skuths to the Greeks and Romans and as Turks 
tothe Persians and Arabians, but about 420 A. D., these names 
give place to the term Haiatelites or Haiateleh amongst the Arabs, 
Hepthalites amongst the Byzantine historiuns and Hephthal 
amongst the Armenians. Other variations are Euthalites, Epbtha- 
lites, Nephthalites, Atelites, Abtelites, who are cne witb the Cida- 
rite of Priscus or the ‘ White Huns.’ They were, accordiag to 
DeGuignes, a race of Huns called Tele and first came into notice 
in their wars with the Sassanides, and eventually were conquered 
and absorbed by the Tu-khiu chief Tu-men, the founder of the 
eastern Turks, in the middle of the sixth century.® The Chinese 
annals also record® that at the end of the second century after 
Christ, the eastern capital of the Yaeh-ti lay to the west of the 
sandy desert of Foe-ty at Lou-kiang-chi, which Klaproth places 
near Khiva. To the north, the Yueh-ti country was bounded by 
the territory of the Ju-ju, who appear to be one with the branch of 
the White Huns, who were subsequently conquered by the Tao-khiu, 
once their servants and iron-workers. The Yueh-ti had brought a 
large tract of country under their sway and Po-lo ( Bolor or Chitral) 
some two hundred and ten leagues from the sands of Koe-ty 
became their western capital. Some time after their king called 

Kitolo (Katur) crossed the Hindu Kush (420 A. D.) and invaded 

Sind and subdued five kingdoms to the north of. Kan-to-lo (Gan- 

dhéra). At this time the Yueh-ti used chariots drawn by two or 


1 Reinaud, J. A.S Paris, 6th Ser., I., 430: DeGuignes, Hist. dea Huns, II, 
IV., 326. 2 Julien, J. A. S. Paris, 6th Ser, III., 325. 3 Kluptoth, 
Tabl. Hist., p. 99, 134: Réemusat, Nouv. Mél. Asiat., 1, 223: V. de St. Martin, Les 
Huns blanca, ou Ephthalites, Paris, 1849: Ruwlinson’s Seveuth great Oriental 
Mouarchy, p, 294. 
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four pair of oxen. During the time of the Goei dynasty (424-451 
A. 0.) a merchant came from the country of the great Yueh-ti to 
China and taught the Chinese the art of making coloured glass. 
The Yueh-ti or Yue-tchi were now called Ye-tha or Yi-ta, and their 
power extended from Khoten to the Oxus and their principal town 
was Bamian. Their country was called ‘'a-koue or the ‘ great 
kingdom’ by the Chinese. Kitolo left his son at Peshawar, who 
established there 2 separate kingdom of the little Yueh-ti, whilst 
the great Yueh-ti still occupied Kabul. Still there are not want- 
ing traces of the presence of the Huns in this part of the world. 
Cosmas in 525 A. D. gives the name Hunnie to tke country lying 
between China and the borders of Persia and the Roman Empire. 
He calls the king of this country Gollas,) who had at his disposal 
two .housand elephants and a numerous cavalry, which show that 
Gollas must have had possession in some flat country and con- 
nections with India. Damodara? Gupta records his victory over 
the fierce army of western Hunas at Manshari in the previously 
quoted Aphsar inscription, and from DeGuignes we learn that 
Soupharai or Sukha Rai, the Soucran (Sukha Ram) of Tillemont 
and Sukhra of the Arabs, who was governor of Zabulistén, Ghazni 
and Bost under the Sassanidan prioces Balas and Kobad, defeated 
the White Huns at Bikand about 490 A. D. Still we cannot accept 
the conclusion of Reinaud and others that the Ephthalites were 
one with the Yueh-ti. We acknowledge the proximity of the 
Ephthalites in the countries west of the Kabul valley, where, ac- 
cording to Procopius, they had been settled for a long time and 
some of them sought eervice as mercenaries in the Persian army, 
and their chief may have become suzerain of the countries as far as 
the Indus. But as remarked by Reinaud :— 

* On ne mieux comparer les vastes coutrées de le Tsrtarie acette époqae 
‘qu # une mer presque constamment en furie, et od les vagues ne font que changer 
de place suivant le vent qui souffle” 

The Huns had no long lease cf power, for by the middle of 
the sixth century, or twenty-five years after Cosmas’ relation, the 
White Huns fell before the Tukhbiu or eastern Turks. 


8 J.A.8. Paris, 6th Ser., 1., 483; Gollas must be the same as Anowai, 
who ascended the throne in 620 A.D. and peristed at the hands of Tumar. 
© Antec, p. 425: this battle will fall in 680-690 A. D. if we take 319 A. D. as 
the initial date of the ere, and in 430-450 A.D if wetake 167 A. D.as the 

_ fmitial dete, and all indications show thet the latter is the more probable date. 
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The Chinese pilgrims of whom accounts have come down to 
us in some detail afford us valuable aid in 
ascertaining who were the occupants of the 
trans-Iodus country at this time. There are, however, certain diffi- 
culties connected with the topography of the region traversed by 
them which throw some doubt on the conclusions arrived at. For- 
tunately all of them—Fah Hian,'! Sung Yuo,’ and Hwen Thsang*— 
visited the kingdom of Khie-pan-to bordering on Yarkaud. Fah 
Hian calls it Kie-cha and Sung Yuo calls it Han-pan-to. Hwen 
Thsang on his return journey to China after crossing a mountaio 
range to the south of the valley of Po-mi-lo (Pamir) entered the 
kingdom of Po-lo-lo celebrated for its gold washings, and after a 
difficult journey of 500 li arrived at Khie-pan-to on the Sita river, 
where lived a king of the China Suryadeva gotra, descended from 
an ancestor born of the sun-god and a Chinese princess: hence the 
family name. M. de St. Martin identifies the chief city of Khie- 
pan-to with Kartchu on the Yarkand river. Fah Hian left Kartchu, 
‘in the midst of the Tsung-ling mountains,’ on his journey from 
China, and proceeding westwards for a month crossed those moun- 
tains into northern India. He adhered to the incline of the sama 
mountains for fifteen days in a south-westerly direction and reached 
the Indus (Sin-to), which he crossed and entered the country of 
Ou-chang or Swaét. Here the river of Gilgit is clearly intended 
by the name ‘ Siuto,’ for otherwise his statement is unintelligible. 
Sung Yun left Han-pan-to also on his outward journey from China 
and going west six days entered on the Tsung-ling mountains and 
after three days reached the city of Kiueh-yu and after three days 
more the Puh-ho-i mountains and then the kingdom of Poh-ho, te 
the south of which lay the great snowy mountains. Thence in the 
first decade of the 10th month (or two months after leaving 
Han-pan-to) he arrived in the country of the Ye-tha in 519 A.D. 
“ They receive tribute from all surrounding nations on the south 
as far as Tieh-lo (To-li of Fah Hian and Tha-li-lo of Hwen Thsang, 
the modern Darel); on the north, the entire country of Lae-leh 
(La-la, or it may be read Chib-leh): eastward to Kboten and west to 
Persia, more than forty countries in all.’ He then alludes to the 
curious custom of the females wearing horns on ‘heir heads from 


Chinese travellors. 


' Beal’s Fah Hian, p. 14. ® Jbid., p. 181. 3 Mém, II, 200. 
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which drapery descended, and adds “ these people are of all the 
four tribes of barbarians the most powerful. The mujority of 
them are unbelievers. Most of them worship false gods.” Of 
the country of Gendhara (Peshawar) he writes :— 

“Te waa formerly called Ye-pu-lo. ‘his is the country which the Ye-thea 
destroyed and afterwards set up Lac-lih to be king over the country: since 
which events two generations have passed. The disposition of this king was 
cruel and vindictive and he practised the most barbarous atrocities. [Ee did 
not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship demons, The people of 
the country belonged entirely to the Brahman caste, they hada great respect 
for the law of Buddha and loved to read the sacred books, when suddenly thie 
king came into power who wus strongly opposed to anything of the surt aad 
entirely self-reliant. ‘Trusting to his own strength he had entered on a war 
with the country of Ki-pin respecting the boundaries of their kiogdom and his 
troops had already been engaged in it for three years.” 

Sung-yun attended the royal camp to present his credentials and was 
very roughly received and when remonstrating with the kiog 
said :—‘ The sovereign of the Ye-tha and ulso of Ou-chang when 
they received our credentials did so respectfully.” This would 
clearly show that the king of Gandhara did not belong to the long 
established section of the Ye-tha, and the Chinese traveller also styles 
the subjects of the Gandhara king Si-khiang or ‘ western foreigners.’ 
According to Sung-Yun their conquest of Gandhara took place 
only two generations previously, or say 470 A.D., and they were 
in 520 A.D. at war witn Kabul. Fah Hian! refers to the 
Yueb-ti conquest of Guandhéra as having occurred ‘in former 
times,’ and he wrote in 402 A.D., so that this, clearly was 
a different conquest from that mentioned by Sung Yun. Again, 
the conquest by Kitolo must be considered a third, and the 
reigning prince of Gandhdéra in Sung-Yun’s time probably belonged 
to some other division of the little Yueh-ti, who were then at 
war with the great Yueh-ti at KAbul.* Chitral is moreover said 
to have belonged to Akeou-khiang in the time of the Goei dynasty 
(424-451 A.D.), sothat we may consider the kingdom of Gandhira 


1 Beal., l. c., p. 37. ™ General Cunningham suggests that the Gijars 
in Yaghistén and the plains are the representatives cf the Kushan or Great 
Yuet-ti. Yaghistin is the name given tv the country inhabited by tribes 
having independent institutious on our north-west frontier. Captain Trotter 
notes of these Gujars thut they are said to be of Jat descent, though now Musal- 
mins. ‘They are termed by the Pathins Hinoki, and are frequently met with in 
the pastoral districts where they tend the flocks of the Pathans, who are lords of 
the soil. “ They arc said to be descendants of the aboriginal inbabitants of the 
country.” Rep. G. T.S, 1873-75, p. 36. Cunn. Arch. Rep., II., 72. 
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in 520 A.D., as an independent offshoot of the little Yneh-ti, whose 
principal seat was in Chitral. The name Si-khiang is usually 
given to the Tibetans, and we know that the little Yueh-ti fled to 
Tibet in the firat century before Christ. 


Hwen Thsang on his journey from China visited Tukbara and 
then Bamian, where the people were zealous 

peers Buddhists. Further east in Kapisn in the 
Kabul valley there was a Kshatriya king (630 A.D.). Lamgban 
and Nagaralfra were subject to Kapisa as well as Purusha- 
pura (Peshawar), the capital of Gandhéra. This dynasty, however, 
could not have lasted long, for Al Birdni, a3 we have secn, dis- 
tiuctly states that the dynasty which preceded the Hindu rulers of 
Kabul was a Turkish one, and this can be no other than the 
ruling family of the great Yueh-ti. Buddhism prevailed through- 
out the whole valley of the Kfbul river and in Sw&t, where 
the spoken language, though somewhat different, resembled that of 
India. The remains of numerous buildings existed which had been 
destroyed by Mihirakula, Raja of Kashmir, about 500 A.D., were 
seen by the Chinese traveller. Hwen Thsang then advanced as far as 
the soucces of the Swat river and afterwards passed along the Indus 
into the country of Tha-li-lo (Darel), the former capital of Udyina 
or Swét. Thence he visited Pul-u-lo,} the modern Iskardo, where 
the people spoke a different language. All these indications cor- 
roborate the result of our previous investigations and show that an 
Indian people speaking an Indian language formed during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era the main part of the population 
along the whole length of the Kabul valley and slong the Indus up to 
Gilgit, where they were bounded by the Baltis on the east. We shall 
now examine the few notices that occurin Arabian and Persian writers, 


The writings of the earliest Musalm4n geographers* show that 
K&ébul was divided between the dominant 
Turks and subject Hindus. Istakbri in 


‘There ia some difficulty about this nameand there are apparently two places 
that can answer to the name Bolor. According to Klaproth (May. As., 1., 96), 
Chitrél was known as Bolor to the Chinesc, and he not«s that undes the Ifans 
it belonged to Ou-tchhsa (Udyaéna or Swit) and under the Goei (424-451 A D.), 
it was the kingdom of Akcou-khbiang, clearly a ‘Tibetan dynasty und perhape 
connected with the little Yueh-ti: Cann. Anc Geogh., 63, and Progs. RB. G. S., UL. 
The Pou-ho of Sung-Yun (Beal, p. 183) would more nearly approsch Chitral, 
and thia will also be the Po-lo of Klaproth’s suthoritics quoted us p. 427. 
“This paragcaph is based upon Kiliot, Il., 413-437. 
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915 A.D. writes:—“ Kébul has a castle celebrated for its 
strength, accessible only by one road. In it there are Musalmdns 
and it has a town in which are infidels from Hind.” In this state- 
ment he is follewed by Ibn Heukul (942 A D.), and his sueces- 
sors. Ibn Khallikén states that in the time of Yakub-bin-Lais 
Kabul was inhabited by a Turkish tribe called Durko, on which 
Elliot remarks :—“ It is possible that the term Durdn may have 
@ connection with ‘derra’ a hill-pass (valley), and that allusion may 
be made to the country north of Kabul, just in the same way as in 
modern times, the inhabitants of these same tracts are styled in 
Kabul, ‘ Kohistinis’ or hill-men.” The first invasion recorded 
was in the time of Abdullah, Governor of Irak, on the part of the 
Khalif Usmén (644 A.D.) He invaded Zaranj and Kish then 
considered part of Indian territory and the tract betweeu Ar- 
rukhaj (Arachosia) and Dawar and in the latter country attacked 
the idolators in the mountain Ziér. Abdurrahman subsequenily 
wdvassed +. Kébut about the year 661 A.D. and took prisoner 
KA&bul Shéh, the ruler, who became a convert to Istaém; but we learn 
“ that the king of Kabul made an appeal to the warriors of India 
and the Musalméns were driven out of KAbul. He recovered all 
the other conquered countries and advanced as far as Bust, but on 
the approach of another Musalmaén army, he submitted and engaged 
to pay.an annual tribute.” In 683-4 the Kabulis refused to pay 
the unnual tribute and their king was taken and killed. The 
war was continued by the king’s successor, who was again com- 
pelled to yicld submission to the Musalmans, but ‘‘ whenever uppor- 
tunity offered, renewed efforts were made by the Kabulfs to re- 
cover their lost independence.” In 697-8 Ranbil! was chief 
of Kabul and reduced the leader of a Musalman army who had in- 
vaded his territory to such straits that he was compelled to purchase 
hisielease. In 700-01 A.D., an avenging expedition under Abdur- 
rahman was sent by the celebrated Hajjéj against Kabul and was 
completely successful. The victor on his return was, however, coldly 
received by his master because he did not remain and take perma- 
nent occupation of the country. Exasperated at this, Abdorrah- 
m&n made a treaty with the infidels and promised them freedom 
from tribute should he succeed in overthrowing bis master, and on 


‘ This name is very variously given by different writers, Zentil, Zenbil, Ravbyl, 
Ratpil, aod Wilson makes the name Ratnapila. 
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the other hand the Kébul king agreed to afford him a refuge in 
the event of failure. HajjAj was victorious and Abdarrahmén 
committed suicide when his host was about to deliver him up to 
the conqueror. Masédi and other writers make the name Ranbal a 
dynastic royal title for the prince of Kébul and the territories ba- 
tween Hirét and K4bal. When Al Mamun was made governor 
of Khu) 4sén he captured Kabul and obliged the king to become a 
Muhammadan. In 869-70 A.D., Yakdb-bin-Lais took Kébul and 
made its prince a prisoner. The king of Ar-Rakhej was put to 
death aud its inhabitants were forced to embrace Islém. This con- 
quest appears to have been more durable than any of the preceding 
ones, for we find the coins of Yakb struck at Panjehbfr, to the 
north-east of Kébul in the years 874-75 A.D. 
Hades ecere All the authorities quoted by Elliot, 
except Al Biruni, makes Kanak the lust 


of the Katorman kings. 


Al Birtini writes :!— 

“Le Kaboul était autrefois gouverné par des princes de race turque; 
on dit qu’ils 6taient originairea du Tibet. Le premier d’entreeux, qui se nom- 
mait Barhtigin.* * le trohe reeta av pouvoir de ses enfants pendant A peu pres 
soizante generations,** l’ordre de ces regnes était écrit sur une étoffe 
de sole qui fut trouvée dans Is forteresse de Nagarket: j’aurais vivement 
Gésiré pouvoir lire cet écrit: mate différentes circonstances m’en empéchérent. 
An nombre de ces rois fut Kank; e’est celal qui a fondé fe vihéra de Peychaver 
et dont le vibfra porte le nom. * * le dernier roi de cette dynastie fat Luktouze- 
mav. Le prince avait pour vieir ur brahmane nommé Kalar.** 1] s’empars 
donc du tréne ct eut pour successeur le brahme Sémanda. Celui-ci fat rewplace 
par Kamalava; puis viorent successivement Bhima, Jayapéla, Anaadapéla et 
Nardajanpéla. Celui-ci monta, dit-on, sur la tréne l’an 412 de Phégire (1091 
A.D.) Son fils Bhimapéla lui-saccéda eu bout de cing ans,” 

Kank can be no other than the Kanishka of the Turashka 
dynasty of Kashmir. Elliot identifies Kalar with the SyAlapati of 
the bull-and-horseman type of coins found in the Kabul valley and 
which bear Brahmanical emblems as those of their predecessors, 
bore the elephant and lion, considered Baddhistic signs. The fatter 
in turn differed from the earlier Indo-Skythian coins. We cannot 
further allude to the interesting results derivable from a study of 


these coins beyond that they show that the Turkish dynasty had 


1 Fragments Arabcs, p. 147; Dowson’s Elliot, IL, 10. * See Thomas’ 


Prinsep, [., 330, and references. 
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become thoroughly Indianised. In 961 A.D. Alptegin establisbed 
the Musalman dynasty of Ghazni and henceforth the Hindus were 
the objects of bitter persecution, so that many became Musalmang 
and others fled to the hills or to India. In the histories mention is 
made of the services rendered to Mahindd of Ghazni by the Hindu 
renegade Tilak, who is also eaid’ to have brought ‘all the Hindu 
Kators and many outsiders” under the rule of BSultén Masud 
(1082 A.D.) At the time of Timar’s expedition* against these 
Kators (1408 A.D.) their country extended from the frontiers of 
Kashmir to the mountains of K&bul and they possessed many towns 
and villages. One ot their large cities was called Shckal and an- 
other Jorkal, which latter was the residence of the ruler. Timur 
approached the Kator country by the Kh&wak pass from Indar4b ; 
to his right lay the Kators and to the left the pagan Siyah- Poshes. 
He describes the former as a people who drink wine and eat ewine’s 
flesh and who speak a language distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi 
and Kashmiri, and their chiefs were called Uda and Uddshu or 
Adalshu. Timér further adds that most of the inhabitants were 
idolaters; they were meu of a powerfal frame and light complexion 
and were armed with arrows, swords and slings. In the time of 
Baber the country of Kébul was occupied by many and various 
tribes. He writes’ :-— 

“Its valley& and plains are inhabited by Tarks, Aim&ks and Arabs. In the 
city, and the greater part of the villages, the population consists of Tajike. 
Many others of the villages and districts are occupied by Pashais, Parachis, 
Tajike, Berekis and- Afghans. In the hill-country to the west reside the 
Hazéras and Nukderis. Among the Hazara and Nukderi tribes are some who 
speak the Mughal language. In the hills to the north-east lies Kafiristén and 
such countries as Kator and Gebrek. To the south is Afghénistén. There are 
eleven or twelve different languages spoken in Kabul; Arabic, Persian, Tarki, 
Mughali, Hindi, Afghani, Pashdi, Pardchi, Geberi, Bereki and Lamghani.” 

The Parficha Musalmans of the Indus valley appear to represent 
the Baniyas of the plains and have a dialect of their own. 
Pashu is spoken in the valley of the Kunar river and Hindi will 
probably represent the language of the Kafirs and people of 
Kashkéra. In the reign of Jabéngir (1619) the Sarkar of Paki is 
described as bounded on the north by the Kator country, on the south 
by the Ghakkar country, on the east by the Kashmir mountains 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, II., 128, 130. 7 Joid., III., 400, 5 Erakine’s 
Baber, L., 321, 
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and on the west by Attak-Banfras. Pakli was traversed by 
Jabangir on his way to Kashmir and lay between the Indus and 
the Kishangange, At this time, the country to the north was 
hnown as Kator comprising Gilgit, Darel and Chitral. 

From the preceding extracts we gather that Katura or Kator 
was the name given to the reigning family 
in Kabul for many generations, and that 
they were so Indianised as to be regarded as Hindus. They, more- 
over, ruled over an Indian race inhabiting the country throughout 
the highlands from Lamghan to Balti. We shall now turn to the 
people inhabiting this region at the present day. We find three 
great groups of tribesin this traet, the Kho division between the 
Indus and the Hindu-kush, the Shins on the upper Indus and sur- 
rounding all, Muhammadans of different races speaking Pushta or 
Persian or Taérki. The Khos comprise the mass of the Chitra! popu- 
lation, the Siy&h-Posh of K4firistan and the people of Lamghén and 
represent the Khosas or Khasas of whom we have heard so much. 
The upper part of the Kashkéra valley is called Tdri-kho, the middle 
is known as Mul-kho and the lower as Lud-kho and the language 
spoken is called Khawar, the Arniya of Dr. Leitner. These Khos 
are the oldest inhabitants and are styled ‘ Fak(r-mushkin’ by 
the ruling class. The latter are descended from the common an- 
cestor of the goveruing family and are generally spoken of as Sah 
Sangallie, next to whom come the Zundre ur Ronos and then the 
Ashimadek or fcod-givers, As already meutioned the Khushwak- 
tiya branch of the Katdres reigns in Yassan and the Sih or Shéh 
Katare branch in Chitral. It would appear that the native rulers of 
Gilgit, Iskardo and Kashmir were supplanted by Musalman adven- 
turers in the fourteenth century and those of Kashkira by others 
in the sixteenth century. The local tradition in Chitral is that 
it was governed by ‘a Rais who is said to have been of the 
game family as the rulers of Gilgit before the introduction of 
Muhammadanism.’ The last local ruler of Gilgit was the Ra Sri 
Buddhadatta of the Séb-rais family and the old name of that 
valley was Sargin. There is little doubt that in the name Sahrais we 
have theSah or Shah of Sah Kature and a continuation to our own day 
of the ‘ Sh4h’ in the inscriptions of Vasudeva and the Sihéuu-Sab of 
inscriptions aud legends, The members of the present ruling family 


Modern Inhabitants, 
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are intruders and it is to the Ronos we must look for the repre- 
sentative of the old princes. Major Biddulph’ tells us that :— 


“The Ronos rank next to the ruling famijy in every country in which they 
are found. The Wazirs are generally though not always chusen from amonget 
the Rono families. They exiet in small numbera in Nagar, Gilgit and Puvyal, 
gradually increasing in numbers ss one travels westwards through Yaasan, 
Mast6j and Chitrél, in which places there ere eaid to be altogether over 300 
futvilies. In Nagar and Yassan they call themselves Hara and Haraiyu and in 
Chitr6l, Zundra, but they all claim to be of the same stock. Sowe exist in 
Wakhbén and Sirikol, where they are called Khalbar-khatar, and inShighnan, where 
they are called Gaibalik-khatar.”’ 

The S&hb Sangallie class in ChitrAl give their daughters to the 
Ronos, ‘ who being descended from a former dynasty of rulers of 
the country are regarded as of royal blood.’ Surely in these we 
have the representatives of the Yueh-ti rulers of Kashmir who 
called themselves ‘ Korano’ on their coins, and of the Kator kings 
of KAbul, the last of whom was displaced by his Brahman minis- 
ter; whilst the actual de-facto ruler of Kash-k4ra retains the ancient 
title of ‘Sah Kattre.’ 


From Major Biddulph* we learn that “the name ‘ Dard’ is 
not acknowledged by any section of the 
tribes to whom it has been so sweepingly 
applied. In a single instance the term is applied by one tribe 
to some of their neighbour.” The correct name for the prin- 
cipal tribe inhabiting Gilgit, Astor and the Indus valley is 
Shin or Shing, possibly the Chinas of the Parnas. They have 
pleasing features, hair usually black, but sometimes brown, 
complexion moderately fair: the shade being sometimes light 
enough, but not always, to allow the red to shine through; eyes 
brown or hazel and voice rough and harsh. Mr. Drew gives 
the divisions which exist at the present day and which he says 
‘may be called castes, since they are kept up by rules more or less 
stringent against the intermarriage of those who belong to differ- 
ent divisions.’ With both Kho and Shia are found Gujars, Kre- 
mins and Doms. The last is a servile caste corresponding to the 
Khasiya Doms in Kumaon and performing similar duties, The 
habits and customs of both Khos and Shins and the language 
spoken by theia ail show their Indian origin, though they have been 

4‘ * Tribes of the Hindu-koosh,’ p. 94, Ge, 


Recent travellers. 


3 Joid., p. 8, 166, 
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for some centuries converts to Iel4m. There is still one other 
considerable section of the inbabitants of this region to be mentioned. 
Their language betrays a Turanian origin and they call themselves 
Birisho or Warshik and are known to their neighbours as Yesh- 
kun. ‘They form the entire population of Hanza, Nagar and Pun- 
y4l, and nearly all the population of Yassan besides beiug numeri- 
cally saperior in Gilgit, Sai, Darel and Astor, and thoir language 
is called by themselves Barishki and by othera Khajuna. Major 
Biddulph! rightly, we think, connects the name ‘ Bérisha’ with 
‘ Purusha-pura,’ the name of the capital of the Little Yueh-ti in the 
fifth century of our era.* 


The Moollah who visited Chitrél in 1874 saw three several 
pagan Kafirs trom various parts of KaAfiristan and describes their 
appearance as so like the Chitrélis both in features and dress and 
in the way of arranging the hair of their faces that it wonld bé im- 
posible to distinguish them apart were it not for the fact that the 
K4firs all wear a tuft of hair on the crown of the head like the 
Hindus, and this, too, is only visible when they remove their head- 
dress. In 1841, Dr. Griffiths saw some of the Kafir inhabiwante 
of Kattar ard describes them as a fiae-bodied people and very 
active and not very fair. The chiefs were much fairer than their 
followers and in the expression of face and eyes, Aryan. Accord- 
ing to Major Biddulph, the Siyéh-Posh are separable into three 
tribes conformable to the natural divisions of the country, the 
Rum, Wai and Bush. The Rom-galis or Lum-galis border oa 
Laghmfn and Ka&bul and may probably be referred to the 
Romakas of the Purénas. The Wai-gulis inhabit the valleys ex- 
tending south-east to the Kunar river at Chaghén Saréi, and the 
Bush-galis occupy the valleys to the north. They speak a language 
having an Indian basis ; their principal deities are Imbra (Indra) 
and Mani (Manu), and the men shave their heads in Indian fashion, 
merely leaving the ordinary top-knot. The women of the Bash- 
galie wear a curious head-dress consisting of a sort of black cap 
with lappets and two horns about a foot long made of wood wrap- 
ped round with cloth and fixed to the cap. This custom is noticed 
by Hwai Seng‘ when writing of the Ye-tha country which was met 


IL. p. 38,160, 8 Antea, p. 428, 8 Trotter’s Report, 1878-76, p. 25. 
*Beal’s Fah-Hian, p. 185 : about 520 A.D. 
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with on leaving Poh-ho : there the royal ladies wore ‘on their heads 
a horn in length eight feet and more, three feet of its length being 
red coral. As for the rest of the great ladies they all, in like man- 
ner, cover their heads, using horns, from which hang down veils 
ail round like precious canopies. ®© “ The majority of them are 
unbelievers and most of them worship false gods.” Hwen Thsang 
has! a similar notice regarding the Tukhéra country of ilimatala, 
the ruler of which was so friendly to the Yueh-ti Turushkas of 
Kashmir as to avenge their downfall.® 


Taking into consideration the very different influences to which 
the Khos of Kashkéra and the Khasiyas of 
Kumaon have been subjected for many cen- 
turies, it is not curious that their habits and customs at the present 
day shoald widely differ. The fortunes, too, of their rulers have 
varied. Syédlkot in the Panjab is supposed to have been founded 
by SélivAhan, whose son Rés&lu was succeeded by Raja Hudi, 
chief of the Syélas.* The chiefs of Nagarkot or Kangra wero 
also closely connected with the Yueh-tis and Al Birdni mentions 


Conclusions. 


that thev possessed a genealogical tree of the Turkish rulers of 
Kabul written on silk.4 The chiefs of Lohara or Séhi, a petty hill 


1 Méw. IL, 197. 1 Antea, p.427. The following references will furnish 
all the information known about these so-called ‘ Kafire’ :— 

Elphinstone, M.—Account of the kingdom of Cabul, II., 376-387 : London, 
1842. 

Burnes, A.—Travels into Bukhara, II., 210; Londom 18394. J. A.S. Ben, II., 
305: VLI., 3296: Cabvol, p. 306, 218, 281. 

Vigne, @. T.—Personal narrative of a visit to Guzni, Kébul.and Afghanistan, 
p. 234: London. 1840. 

Masson, C.—Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afgbanistan and the 
Panjab, I, :92.: London, 1842, 

Wood, J.—Narrative of a journey to the source of the river Oxus in 1836-38, 
p. 295: London, 1841. ; 

Mohan Lul.—Siah-posh tribe. J. A S. Ben, II., 305. 

Raverty, H. G.— Language of the Sinh-posh Katirs, J A.S. Ben., XXIII, 269; 
and Notes on Kaflristau, J6id. XXVIII, 17, 

Trumpp, Dr.—Language of so-called Kafirs, J. R. A. S., XIX., 1. 

Tanner, Col.—H. Proc. Ro (t S, IIL., 278, 911, 498. 

Biddelph, Major. —Trihes of the Hindu Koosh, p. 1296: Calcutta, 1A81. 

Prinsep, J., 1, 214, Thomas’ edition 

Ersbine, W.—History of uaber, [., 221. 

Trotter, Capt.—Report G! IT. Survey, 1873-75, p. 38: Jbid., 1876, 

Elliott, H.—Dowason’s edition, I11., 401, 407, 481. 

Reinaud, M.—Fragments Arabes et Persanes, p.135. Mcm. Sur 1)’ {nde, p. 
70-83, 179. 

Rémusat, A—Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, I , 223. 


Out of all these writers only Kiphinstone, Masson, Burnes, Trampp and Bide 
dulpb have seen Kafirs and no European iuas as yet eutered their country. 


*Cunn. Arch. Rep., II, 21: J. A. S. Ben, XXII, 80. *Cunn. Arch, 
Rep, V., 155; untea, pp. 433, 
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state of the Gilgit or Sérgin valley, who succeeded Didda on 
the throne of Kashm{r in the eleventh century, also claimed 
descent from Salivahana, but were none the less Sahis of the 
Turuehka stock.' In A.D. 700, both the king of the Turks and 
the king of K&bul are said to have borne the same name, which 
was also common to the kings of Kashmir? Unfortunately 
this name comes to us in many guises, but if we accept the furm 
Ranbil as standing for Ratnapfla we have another link in the 
chain, Again the existence of a Surya-deva Raja, sprung from the 
sun-god, and therefore of the solar-race, in the hill state’ of Khie- 
pan-to (Sirikol) in the seventh century, shows the influence of 
Indian ideas fur beyond the limits assigned ordinarily to the 
Indians themselves. We may now conclude that we have carefally 
and fairly made out a connection between the dynasty ruling weat 
of the Indus known as Katures and the Kumaon KatyfGras and 
between the people of Kumaon and the Kunets of Kunaor und the 
Khos of Kashkéra. We find, wherever the Kbasas occur, the Doms 
live with them as their servitors and recognize in these Doms the 
descendants of the Dasas of the Vedas, inhabitants of Upper India 
even before either Négas or Khasas appeared. The time has passed 
for attributing to the small immigration of the Aryans that bas 
given us the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are to-day 
assumed to be of Aryan blood and even for holding that all so-called 
Rajputs are of Aryandescent. Many of our Rajput clans can be 
traced back to Baktrians, Parthians and Skythians when the facts now 
fast accumulating are closely examined. We have seen already how 
the Aryan writers themselves acknowledge that in many cases all 


the castes have a common origin. Many of the purer race did not ~ 


accept the advanced ideas of their priest-led brethren and are 
accordingly coutemptuously classed amongst the outcasts because 
‘they knew no Brahmans.’ The Aryan immigrants themselves 
found on their arrival in India that other members of their race 
had preceded them. ‘hese from admixture with the so-called 
aborigines bad degenerated from the primitive type in custous and 
perhaps algo in features. Their religion also was affected by this 
union for, as we shall see hereafter, the Pasupati cult had its origin 
amongst the non-Brahmanical ‘tribes, and from this sprang the 


1 Troyer’s R. T., V1., 367: VII., 1289. *Cunn. Arch. Rep., II, 7@ 
3 Mém. 1. 
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terrible forms of Siva which have taken sach hold in comparatively 
modern times of the popular religious thought of India. The in- 
fluence of the Vaidik Aryans is better shown in the language and 
literature of modern India and the modifications of the physical 
characteristics of the various tribes with which they have come in 
contact. Professor Huxley, as quoted by a recent writer, says, 
‘“‘the Indo-Aryans have been in the main absorbed into the pre- 
existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the pupulation, 
a language and a literatare.” 


We may, therefore, asseme .or the Khasiyas an Aryan descent 
in the widest sense of that term much modified by local influences, 
but whether they are to be attributad to the Vaidik immigration 
itself or to an earlier or later movement of tribes having a simi- 
lar origin, there is little to show. It is probable, however, that 
they belong to a nation which has left its name in various parts of 
the Himalaya, and that they are one in origin with the tribes of 
the western Himélaya whom we have noticed. ‘This nation in 

Khos and Khesas are course of time and chiefly from _ political 
sprung from one race. causes and the intrusion of other tribes was 
broken up into a number of separate peoples, some of whom have 
become Muhammadans, others Buddhists and others again, as in 
these hills where the facility of communication with the plains 
and the existence of the sacred shrines in their midst rendered 
the people peculiarly open to Brabmanical influence, became 
Hindus in religion, customs and speech. As we approach the 
Aryan ethnical frontier in the Himélaya to the west, Turks, Tatars, 
Irauians, and Aryans professing the three great religions meet and 
as we near the ethnical frontier in the east, Tibetans and Hindus 
are found together in the debateable ground, as we may call Nepél. 
Further east Tibetans alone prevail until we get to the shading off 
between them and the monosyllable-tongaed Indo-Chinese tribes 
in farthest Asim. Whatever may have been their origin, the 
Khasiyas have forgotten it and infloenced by modern fashion have 
sought to identify themselves with the dominant Hindu races as 
the Hindu converted to Islim and called Shaikh seeks to be known 
asa Sayyid when he becomes well-to-do in the world. In this 
respect the Khasiyas do not differ from any other hill tribe brought 
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under Brahmanical influence. All see that honour, wealth and power 
are the hereditary dues of the castes officially established by the 
authors of the Ménava Dharme-shstras and seek to cunnect them- 
selves with some higher than their own. Even at the present day, 
the close observer may see the working of those laws which haye 
in the course of centuries transmuted a so-called aboriginal hill- 
race into good Hinds. A prosperous Kuméon Dom stone-mason 
can command a wife from the lower Rajput Khasiyas, and a success- 
ful Khasiya can buy @ wife from a descendant of a family of pure 
plains’ pedigree. Year by year the people are becoming more 
orthodox in their religious observances and the fanes of the dti minores 
are becoming somewhat neglected. What little historical records 
exist show us great waves of invasion and conquest over all Upper 
India from the earliest times and bitter dynastic and religious 
struggles. The many ditferont tribes who joined in these wars 
have not been superimposed without disturbance one on the other 
like deposits of inorganic matter, so as to enable us like the geolo- 
gist at once to declare the order of their coming from their ascer- 
tained position, but rather they are in the position of a range of 
mountains full of faults, inversions and folds. Following out this 
simile the earliest inhabitants had to receive conqueror after con- 
queror, and accommodate themselves to the deposit left behind, by 
being crumpled up so as to occupy less space or by being cracked 
across so as to allow some parts to be pashed above others. We 
find that this is what must have taken place. In some cases the 
intruding power was strong enough to absorb or to enslave the 
conquered race, in other cases these have been pushed onwards 
from their original seats, and again in other cases they have been 
divided intotwo. From Tibet on the north and the plains on the 
eouth intruders have wedged themselves in or been superimposed 
on the Khasiya race, chemically assimilating as it were the sub- 
ject race in places by intermarriage and in others showing a 
purely mechanical admixtyre. For these reasons it is impoasible 
to trace any unbroken direct connection between the Katdres and 
Khos of Kashkéra and the Katytiras and Khasas of Kumaon, but 
the affinity is none the less established on as good grounds as any 
other question connected with early Indian history and may be 
accepted until other and better evidence comes to light. 
56 


CHAPTER V. 


History—(contd.). 


CONTENTS. 


Early history from local sources. Garhwél Rajes. Hwen Thaaag. Brab- 
mapura. Tradition regarding Lakhanpur. The golden land. The colonisation 
of Jubér. The Amazonian kingdom. Tibet from Chinese sources. Govisena. 
Annihilation of Buddhism, Sankara Acharya. Sankara io NepéL KatyGris or 
Katydras. Kérttikeyapura. Inscriptions, Pandukeswar plates. Second series 
of Rajas. Facsimile of one of the plates. The Kumaon and Péla plates. Loca- 
lities. Countries conquered. Bhagalpur plate. ‘Tibetan records. Sérnéth inscrip- 
tion. Péla dates. Decline of the Katy dries, 

In the tract stretching along the foot of the hills from the 

Karly history from local Sarda to the Ganges and thence through 
tai the Duin to the Jumna we have traces of 
an ancient civilisation all record of which has vanished. In the 
Tarai in the depth of what appears to be primeval forest are 
found solidly-built temples containing stones richly carved and 
ornamented and surrounded by aucient plantations of mango 
and other fruit trees. The modern town of Rémnagar has been 
built from materials derived from the ruins at Dhikuli, a little 
higher up on tae right bank of the Kosi river and which once, 
it is said, under the name of Vairat-pitan or Virhtoagar,! was 
the capital of a Pé&ndava kingdom subordinate to that of In- 
draprastha lorg before the name Katyuri was heard of. The 
humerous remains of tanks and scattered buildings are also 
attributed in popular tradition to the ‘ Pandub log.’ Further west 
at Panduwala near the Laéldh4ng chauki are the remains of an 
ancient town and temples of which many of the finer carvings 
have been taken away to Gwalior and Jaipur. At LGni Sot also 
we have some fine stone-work and eight miles to the west near 
the ruined village of Mandhal in the Chandi Pahar some six miles 
east of Hardwar are the remains of an old temple containing some 


1 This must not be confounded with the Bairat in which the Paodavas resided 
during their exile, although the Kumaonis have traasferred the whole epic to 
their own hills, making the Lohughét valley the site of Kuruksbetra: for the 


true Bairét, see Arch. Rep., IJ., 246, aud VI., 01. 
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good carvings in a high state of preservation.’ They represent 
both Buddhist and Brahmanical subjects : amongst the former the 
tree and deer found on the coins of Krananda that have been dis- 
covered at Bahat in the Sabdranpur district and amongst the 
latter the bull of Siva and the image of Ganesha. There is also 
a representation of the Trimdrtti or triune combination of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva which seems to be common amongs: these mona- 
ments and which doubtless belongs to the later development of 
Hinduism, Numerous mango groves and the remains ~<{ ‘anks are 
also found amid the forest along the foot of the inner range in the 
Diin, similar in all respects to those found in the Taréi. If to 
these material evidences of an early civilisation we add the testi- 
mony of local tradition and those scraps of general tradition float- 
ing amidst the stories recorded by the early historians, we may 
safely assert that at a very early period the country along the foot 
of the hills supported a considerable population living in towns, 
the remains of which show a fair advance in tbe arts of civilisation. 
Amongst the general traditions regarding these hills we have seen 
that the legend connecting the Suka king and founder of the Saka 
era with Kumaon has no support from established facts. The 
local collections of legends regarding the places of pilgrimage in 
Kumaon and Garhwél afford us no aid for their political history. 
All the infurmation before us would lead us to conclude that the 
name ‘ Kumaon’ cannot have attained to any significance before 
the fifteenth century. Indeed it was net until the reign of Rudra 
Chand, in the time of Akbar, that.much was known to the Musai- 
man historians concerning these hills, and itis in the writings of the 
Musalmén historiar 3 of that period that we find the name first applied 
to the hill country now known as Kumaon and Garhwal and that the 
stories regarding its early importance first find currency. Whatever 
historical trath these stories contain must be conneoted with western 
Kumaon and Garhwél, both of which can boast of a fairly ascertained 
histury far exceeding in antiquity anything that can be assigned to 
the tract which apparently originally received the name Kumaon. 


1 See General Cunninghaw’s notes on the ruins of Moradhvaja's fort six 
miles north-east of Najibabad, containing Baddhist remains, and on those called 
ChatarbhGj in the very heart of the Tardi midway between Rampur and Naini 
Tél and about six wiles to the east of the bigh road. The ruina lie to the east 
of the villages of Maholi and Dalpur and between the Jonér Nadi and the 
Kakrola Nadi and extend over several miles. The remains of a fort, tank and 
wells are visible. Arch, Rep.,1I., 238. See also J. A.S, Ben., XXXVI, i, 154. 
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Our firat step, therefore, is to ascertain what is known concern- 
ing the early history of Garhwal and 


Raja of Garhwil. 


western Kumaon, and for this purpose, how- 


ever dry the task may be, we must collate and compare the lista 
of the rulers of Garhwél, for beyond these bare lists we have no 
written records whatsoever relating to ita history. One of the 
earliest of these lists is that obtained by Captain Hardwicke in 
1796 through Pradbuman Sah, then reigning at Srinagar and 
published by him in his ‘ Nurrative of @ Journey to Srinagar in 
the frat volume of the Astatic Researches :— 


1.—Hardwicke’s list of Garhwdl Rujus. 


























s% 3? 
Names. be Names. Names. <o 
s‘o ao 
r A - Zz, he 
1. Bogh-Dhurt, the 22. Sooret Singh Aunund Narain.,,| 42 
first Raja, be- ; ‘ 
tween whose 28. Mahah ” Herry we cee | 46 
reign and Adey 24. Anoop , Mahah 5 83 
Paal ae years 25. Pertaub ,, Renjeet yy a | St 
passed, of whic 
Do records exist,|900 [26 Hurree Reamroo 33 
9. Adey Paal wl BO 27. Jaggen Neat Chirsturoo 49 
3. His son Bejey #6. Byjee 5, Jeggeroo | 48 
Paal | 60 [29. Gvokal Herroo ...| 82 
4. Laak Peal ..| 55 |90. Raam » Futteh Sah ..!| 30 
6. Dehrm ” asf 65 131. Goopee ” Dooleb » ..-| 50 
6. Kerrem ,, ve] 70/32, Lechme , Purteet ,, we. | 35 
7. Narain Deo ...| 72 |88. Preeim ,, Lallet,, ..| 
6. Hure " «| 45 |34. Saada Nand Who died in 178) 
. and left four 
9. Govin , o.| 49 |35, Perma ,, sinks Wak auee 
10, Ram, eo} 51 (36. Maha = yy ceeded by the 
11. Runjeet ,, | 69 137. Sookm 45 eldest, 
1a. Inder Sain .,..] 35 |38. Sabu Chand Jakert Sah, and 
was succeeded 
13, Chunder ” | 39 (39. Tarra » by his brother 
14. Mungul ,, «| 32 [40. Maha P “the present Ra- 23 
15. Choora Mun _..} 29 /41. Goolab ,, jah ; ee 
16. Chinta , ../ 33 42, Ram Narain. P ee ean 
17, Pooren ,, se] 27 |43. Gobind ” 
1g, Birk-e-3aan ...! 79 j44. Lechmen ,, 
19.. Bir ia | 61 |45. Jegget ” = 
20. Soorey ,, . | 79 |46. Mataub ,, Total of years .. \yrrey 
60 |47. Sheetaub ,, 


2). Kerreg Singh .. 











The second list is taken from an official report uf the year 1849 
and is the same as that accepted by Mr. Beckett, the settlement officer 
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in an old report on GarhwAl. It gives several details which are not 
found in the other lists :— 


2 — Beckett's list of Rajas of Garhwd!. 











«als 

: |a)3 

3 Names. Names, aig ° 
g oo Le 3 

z al |p 
1] Kanak Pél Lakhan Deo oe | 23 | 32 | 1277 
3] Syém Pél - Ananta Pél tly. ... | 21 | a9 | 1298 
§| Padu Pé! ee Purab Deo oe | 19 | 33 | 1317 
4] Abigat Pél we Abbaya Deo soe 7) a1 | 1394 
5) Sigal PAl sit Jairém Deo eve | 23 | Ba | 1847 
6} Ratna Pal ae Asal Deo sos 9 | 21 |] 1856 
1) 64ll Pél es Jagat Pal ew | 12 | 19 | 1968 
8| Bidhi Pal roe Jit Pél wee | 19 | 294) 1387 
9] Madan Pél I. Eo Ananda Pél IJ. ... | 98 | 41 | 1415 
lo} Bhagti Pé! Ajai Pél w. | at | 69 | 1448 


Sundar Pal oo» | 15 | 35 | 1470 
Hanedeo Pél ow | 13 | 24 | 1488 
Bijai Pél eee ll 21 1494 
Sahaj Pél oo. | 36 | 45 | 1580 
Balihadra Sih ... | 96 | 41 | 1556 
Mao Sah oo | 20 | 99 | 1575 
Syém Séh tes 9} 3! | 1864 
Mahipat Séh ees | 26 | 65 | 1609 
Medini 84h ow | 46 | 62 | 1717 


31) Jaichand Pél See 
1%) Prithi P6l Ses 
13) Madan P&l II. 

14] Agasti Pal ae 
18) Surati Pai wes 
16? Jayat Singh Pa) ... 
17) Ananta Fé! I. ous 
18 Ananda Pél L, tee 
19] Vibhog Pél 

20} Subhajan Pal . 
21) Vikrama Pal eee 


22| Vichitra Pél aa Fateh Séh es | #8 | 51 | 1765 
93) Hansa Pél ee Upendra Séh ase 1 | 22 | 1766 
24) Son Pal isi Pradipt $4b eo | 63 | 70 | 1829 


26) Kamdeo Pil 10 
27| Salakban deo... 


Lalipat Séh w | 8 | 80 | 1837 
Jaikerat Séh eae 6 | 28 | 1843 
Pradhaman Séh ... | 18 | 29 | 18662 








The compiler of this list makes Kanak Pal come from Gujrét and 
the seventeenth had his head-quarters at Maluwa-kot, the twenty- 
tirst at Ambuwa-kot and the twenty-fourth in the Bhilang valley. 
Numerous Khasiya rajas owed allegiance to Son P4l, who held sove- 
reign sway over all western Garhwal and commanded the pilgrim 
route to Gangotri. A cadet of the Panwar house of Dh4ranagar 
came on a pilgrimage to the holy places in the hills and visited 
Son Pal on his way. The latter had no son and was so pleased with 
the young prince that he gave him his daughter in marriage and part 
of parganah Chandpur as dowry. The Dh&ranagar prince appears 
to be the Kédil Pal of this list (25), and it was his descendant Ajai 
Pal who first attempted the conquest of Garhwal and, according 
to this list, founded Srinagar. The story of the Panw&r prince 
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resembles in many respects the tradition regarding Som Chand in 
Kumaon, mentioned hereafter. A third list is given byMr. Williams 
and differs in same respect from Mr. Beckett's list :-— 


8.— Williams’ list of Garhwdl Rajaa. 


1. Eank Paél. 17. Booruj Pél. 83. Jitang Pél. 

9. Bisheshwer Pél, 18. Jeyut Pél. 84. Kalyap Pal 

3. Sumés Pél. 19. Aaecrudo Pél, 35. Ajay Péi. 

4. Pvorun Pl. 30, Viohog P&i, II. 86. Avant PAL. 

5. Ameegat P&L 2i. Gugyan P&l, 87. Bandar Pel, 

6. Shuktee Pél. 32, Vikram Pal, 88, Behj Pal. 

7. Retee Pal. 23. Vichitra Pal 39. Vijey Pél. 

8. Sélivénan Pél. 24. Hane Pal. 40. Sahalur Pd. 

® Mudtun Pal. 25. Suvarn Pal. 41. Sital SahaL 
10. Bidhee Pal. 26. Kauteekripé Pil. 42. Man 6h. 
1, Bhagdat Pé). 27. Kanideo Pal. 43. Sém Séh. 
12. Vibhog Pal. 38. Sulukebun Deo. 46. Mabipaci Séh, 
18. Jeychander Pél. 29. Mahslukshap Deo. 45. Pr-thvi Séh. 
14 ©6Beerut Pal. 30. Buc Pél. 46. Medini Sah, 
16. Mudun Sunhéee. 81. Apoorub Deo. 47. Fateh Séh, 
16. Abeegut Pal. 82. Jey Deo, 


The fourth list was obtained by me through an Almora Pandit 
and may be called the Almora list :— 


4.—Almora list of Gavhwal Rajas. 


1, Bhagwin Péla, 24. Vikrama Pal. 48. Sehaoja Péla, 

2. Abhaya ” 95. Vijaya » I. | 49. Vijaya oo 1G 

8. Bisesha ” 26. Hense ” 6U. Balbhadra Sah. 

4. Karna »” 27. Sona Pl), 1209 A.D. 61. Situla nine 

5. Kshema » 28. Kénhe Pil, 52. Man 8éb, 1647 A.D. 
6. Vynkta ” 29. Sandbi ” 58. Séma ie 

7. Surathe 7 80. Sulekebana ” 44. Dulorém Séh, 1580 A.D. 
8. Jayati ” 8}. Lakshanadevs _,, 56, Gar bbubhanjan 

9. Pérna ” 89 Alakehanadevs ,, Mahipati Séh, 1625 A.D. 
10, Avyakta yy 33. Anauta ” 66. Pritht or Prithvi 

lt. Sélivéhen ,, 34. Abhideva ” Sah, 1640 and 1660, 
12, Sangita 35. Abhayadeva 57, Medini Séh. 

18. Maugita ” 36. Ajaya ” 568 Fateb or Fateh 

14. Ratna BS 87. Ajayadeva " pat. Sib, 16846-1716 
15. Madana Pél I. 38, Ashpratéps - 59. Upendra® Sah, 1717, 
16. Vidhi Pal. 39, Jayadeva Péla. 00. Pradipt ,, 1767-72, 
17, Bhagadetta Pél. | 40, Ganitndeva is 64. Lalat or Lalita Séh, 1772- 
18. Jaychanodra ,, 41. Jitérthadera = 80. 

19. Kirthi 7 42 Kalyéua » 62. Pradhuman® ,, 1785- 
90. Madana » IL | 48, Ana 7 18u4, 

91. Anibuddha Pal. 45. Dip&ota 7 63. Sudarshan nw =(1818. 
22, Vibhogita ,, 46. Priyanihéra, 64. Bhawéni- 7 

23. Subadbén Kot. 47, Sundara as 


The sixty-afth in descent was Pratap Sah, whose son now 


rules in Tihri or native Garhwéal. 
that have been gathered from grants now existing in the local 


'Memoir of Dehra Din, 8!. He notes:—“It shoald be bornein mind that 
the writer’s list does not profess like Hardwicke’s to give a lineal succes.ion of 
kings; each name is only suppored to represent the power paramount in the 
country for the time being.” ‘The grounds for this statement are not given. 
* Dbalip reigned during a part of the year 1717. § Jayakrit Séb reigned 
from 1780 to 1785. 


The dates given are those 
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official records. All acccunts concur in stating that Ajaya Pél was 
the first. who attempted to reduce the independent Khasiya rajas 
under his sway, and, as we shall show hereafter, he cannot be 
placed earlier than 1358-70 AD, The above are the very few 
dates that we have been able to establish by corroborative evidence, 
and though every possible source bas been carefully examined no 
better result has been obtained. Taking the twenty-six reigns 
before Sona Pala and allowing them the long average of fifteen 
years to each reign, we cannot place the Bhagw&n Pala of the fourth 
list earlier than the first quarter of the ninth century. But then 
it can be urged that these lists as they staud do not give the entire 
succession, but only such members of the dynasty as made them- 
selves remarkable, a not unusual feature in Indian genealogical 
lists. Al-Biruni, writing in the eleventh century, remarks :—“ Les 
Indiens attachent peu d’importance 41’ordre des faits ; ils negligent 
de rédiger la chronique des régnes de leurs rois. Quand ils sont 
embarrassés, ils parlent au basard.” The earlier names, too, differ 
so considerably in these and other lists which have been consulted 
that no other theory 1s possible to account for such contradictions 
as the existence of Kanak Pala at the head of one and Bhagwén 
Pala at the head of another. By adopting this explanation there 
is no necessity for placing the reign of Bhagw4n Pala in the ninth 
century. Setting aside Hardwicke’s list, an examination of the 
remainder shows a remarkable agreement in certain noteworthy 
names. No. 2 has fifth in descent Sigal Pala, who is the Shakti 
Pala of No.3 and apparently the Suratha Pala of No. 4. The Sali 
Pala of No. 2 isthe same as the Sélivahan Pala of No. 3 and No. 4, 
If we turn to the pedigrees of the Doti and Askot families given 
hereafter and which are of undoubted local origin, we find a remark- 
able coincidence amongst the earlier names. The first two of the 
Doti list are S4livahana-deva and Shaktivéhana-deva, and the first 
on the Askot list is Siliv4hana-deva followed by a Saka-deva as 
sixth and afterwards by a Vikramaditya and a Bhoja. All that we 
may suggest regarding the occurrence of the latter names in the 
lists is that the lists correctly give the sequence of these celebrated 
nomes, first a Saka Sélivahan, thena Vikramaditya and then a 
Bhoja, These nameshave apparently been interpolated by the 
later editors of the lists, the bards of the houses of Garhwéal, Doti 
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and Askot to lend lustre to the ancestry of their patrons, and cer- 
tainly need not be accepted as members of the family in the regu- 
lar succession. Even granting that these names are interpolations, 
there is much deserving of notice in the minor names of the list. 
The word ‘Sigal’ in Sigal Pala recala the name of Sigal, the chief 
city of the Saka-Skythian district of Sakastene. Sélivahan is a sy- 
nonym of the Saka prince who founded the Saka era, called also 
Sakaditya, Sali Paéla, Shak tiv&hana io these lists. Kank, the epony- 
mous founder in the second list, is none other than Kanishka and 
is also said to have come from Gujrat, where we have recorded evi- 
dence of an Indo-Skythian rule in the Kshatrapa and the so-called 
‘Sah’ dynasty, and where we have a Khosa race to the present day. 
In the Suratha Pal of the fourth list we have also a reference to 
Surdshtra, the old name of the peninsula of Gujrat. Now we cannot 
imagine that all these coincidences arc accidéntal and would point 
out that a true historical connection with the old Indo-Skythian 
dynasty underlies the occurrence of these names in the lista, and we 
believe that very many of the so-called Rajput houses have a simi- 
lar origin, notably the hill dynasties and the Buisa in the plains. 


Having fairly established a connection between theJndo-Skythians 
and the local dynasties and beariug in 
mind that Joshimath io Garhwal was the 
first acknowledged seat of the Katyuri dynasty of Kumaon, we 
shall apply this knowledge to the local traditions. Legendary tales 
in the south of India state that Silivéhana came from Ayodhya; 
the Askot chronicles give the same origin, but Mrityunjaya assigns 
him to Pratishthana on the Goddvari. The accord between the 
Askot and south Indian traditions betrays the influence of the 
Mysore preachers and teachers whose representatives to the pre- 
sent day hold all the chief officers at Kedarnfth and Badrinéth, 
and it is doubtless to their influence is due the remodelling of the 
local lists. Locally Sélivahava was the avenger of the defeat of 
his tribesman Sakadatta or Sakwanti, the first conqueror of Dehli, 
and, as he was the greatest name in the national lists, he has been ia- 
troduced into all the local liste, being in fact suzerain as well. 
‘Neither then por now could any powerful monarch have his seat 
of government in the Garhwél or Kumaon hills, though the lord 
paramount of those districts, like the British of to-day, may have 
57 


Local traditions. 
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held considerable possessions in the plains, The successors of 8é- 
livahan, whether of his family or not we have no means for decid- 
ing, are reported to have occupied Indraprastha and the hill-coun- 
try to its north for several generations, for the Rdja-tarangans states 
that Indraprastha after the conquest ceased to be the abode of 
royalty for nearly eight centuries. “Princes from the Siwflik or 
northern hills held it during this time and it long continued deso- 
late until the Tuars.” General Cunningham looks on the date 
736 A. D. for the rebuilding of Dehli by Anang P&l Tomér “as 
being established on grounds that are more than usually firm for 
Indian history.” He also accepts the statement that Indraprastha 
remained desolate for many centuries after the Saka invasion, and 
it seems better to retain the indigenous tradition here than to start 
theories for which we have no foundation in fact. But even for 
this ‘dark age’ there are a few statements which throw some light 
on its history. Firishta? tells us that Jaichand left an infant son 
who succeeded bim and who would have ruled in his stead had not 
his uncle Dihlu deposed him and with the aid of the nobles ascend- 
ed the throne. “This prince as famous for his justice as for his 
valour devoted his time to the good of his subjects and built the 
eity of Dehli. After having reigned only four years, Paur (Porus), 
a Raja of Kumaon, collecting a considerable force, attacked 
Dihlu, took him prisoner and sent him in confinement to Rohtas, 
himself occupying the empire. Raja Phir pushed on his conquest 
through Bang as far as the western ocean, and having collected 
a great army refused to pay tribute to the kings of Persia. The 
Brahmanical and other historians are agreed that Phir marched 
his army to the frontier of India in order to oppose Alexander, 
on which occasion Phir lost his life in battle after having 
reigned seventy-three years.” The Greeks found Porus between the 
Hydaspes and the Akesines and a nephew of Porus in the next 
dudb. We may accept the suggestion that they were both Paura- 
yas or descendants of Puru, for Piutareh makes Gegasius the pro- 
genitor of Phur, and he may be identified with Yay4ti? We have 
another Porus, however, im the king already referred to, who sent 
an embassy to Augustus in B.C. 22—20, and this date would agree 
hetter with the time given in the local legend of Raja Phur. We have 
’ Briggs’ ed, Ixstia ®Cunn Arch. Rep., I1.,,.17. 
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already suggested on other grounds that this Porus may have been 
an Indo-Skythian or Purthian, and here he is connected with Kn- 
maon, of which he may have been suzerain. In another passaget 
Firishta tells us that Ramdeo Rathor between the years 44u and 
470 A.D. was opposed in his conquests by the Raja of “ Kumaon, 
who inherited his country and his crown from a long line of ances- 
tors that had ruled upwards of 2,000 years. A sanguinary battle 
took place which lasted during the whole of one day, from sunrise 
to sunset, wherein many thousands wero slain on both aides, till, at 
length, the Raja of Kumaon was defeated with the loss of all his 
elephants and treasure and fled to the hills.” The Raja of Kamaon 
was compelled to give his daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 
There is nothing to add to this statement but that it corroborates 
the other tradition that princes from the Siwélik hills held some 
authority in the upper Du&b between the Saka conquest and 
the arrival of the Tomars. That Indraprastha was not entirely 
desolate during the period is shown by the inscription of Raja 
Dh&va on the iron pillar® at Dehli which Prinsep from the 
form of the letters would assign to the third or fourth cen- 
tary, A. D. 
Between the date of the Saka conquest of Indraprastha and the 
Ewen Theang advent of the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang, 
: all that we can say regarding the history of 
these hills is that the country appears to have been divided amongst 
a number of petty princes, of whom sometimes one and sometimes 
another claimed paramount sway over the remainder. The chief 
of the Bhilang valley at one time enjoyed the greatest prestige and 
again a dynasty whose principal seat was io the Alaknanda valley 
near Joshimath. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fah Hian, Hwui 
Seng and Sung Yun, whose travels have been translated by Mr. 
Beal, did not visit Kumaon, and we have to refer to the works of 
Hwen Thsang for our only information from this source on this 
period.’ In 634 A.D. Hwen Thsang proceeded from Thanesar to 


Sraghna in the Saharanpur district,* and thence across the Ganges to 


1 Briggs, ¢. ¢. p. Ixxvii: Dowson’s Elliot. Ve 561. 25. A.S., Ben., 
18399, p, 629: Thomas’ Prinsep, J., 319. 3 For this purpose we have the 
Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentules par Hiouen-Thsanq, trauslated by M. Stauislas 
Julien, 2 vols., Paris, 1857; and Miswire dela wre de tfiouen- Thsang par Hoei-li, 
translated by the same, Faris. 1853. Also Cunningham's valuable commentary 


in hie Ancient Geography of India, Louda, 1871. *Gaz., IL. 245, 
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Mad&war in the Bijnor district. He then describes Mayura or Maya. 
pura close to Hardwar and his journey to Po-lo-ki-mo-pou-lo or Brab- 
mapura, which Iay 300 Ji or 50 miles to the north of Madéwar. 
General Cunnigham writes :-—-“ The northern direction is certainly 
erroueous, as it would have carried the pilgrim acroas the Ganges 
and back again into Srughna. We must therefore read north-east, in 
which direction lie the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon that once 
formed the famous kingdom of the Katydéri dynasty. That this is the 
country intended by the pilgrim is proved by the fact that it pro- 
duced copper, which must refer to the well-known copper mines of 
Dhanpur and Pokhbri in Garhwé4l, which have been worked from an 
early date.” The Afémoires* describe the kingdom of Brahmapura as 
4,000 tior 666 miles “in circuit surrounded on all sides by mountains. 

The capital is small, but the inhabitants are numerous and pros- 
perous. The aoil is fertile and seed-time and harvest occur at regular 
seasons. Copper and rock-crystal are produced here. The climate 

is slightly cold and the people are rough in their manners; a few 

devote themselves to literature, but the greater number prefer the 

pursuit of commerce. Tne inhabitants are naturally uncultivated, 
and there are followers of both the Buddhist ard Brahmanical 

faiths. There are five monasteries within which reside a few 

monks and there are some dozen temples of the gods, The 

followers of the different Brahmanical sects dwell together without 

distinction. To the north of this kingdom in the midst of the 

great snowy mountains is the kingdom of Sou-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo or 

Suvarnagotra where gold of a saperior quality is procured and 

hence its name. From east to west this kingdom has its greatest 

extension, but from north to south it is narrow. For many cen- 

turies the ruler has been a woman, and hence it is called the ‘ King- 

dom of the queens.’ The husband of the reigning sovereign has the 

title of king,but does not meddle in affairs of state. The men ocoupy 

themselves with war and husbandry. The soil is fertile and is favour- 

able to the growth of a poor kind of barley, and the people rear large 

uumbers of sheep and ponies. The climate is icy-cold and the in- 

habitants are abrupt and turbulent in their manners. This country 

touches on the east the country of the Tibetans, on the north is the 

country of Khoten and on the west is San-po-ho or Sampaha (?)”” 


1 Ges, V. 81, 221: Voy. des Pel, IL, 281., Vie, p. 110. 
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Generel Cunningham writes :—“ The ancient capital of the 
Katydri Rajas was at Lekhanpur or Vairét- 
pattan on the Ramganga river about 80 
miles in a direct line from Madéwar. If we might take the mea- 
surement from Kot-dwéra, at the foot of the -hillg on the north- 
eastern frontier of Maddéwar, the distance would agree with the 
50 miles recorded by Hwen Thsang. It occurs to me, how- 
ever, as o much more probable explanation of the discrepancy 
in the recorded bearing and distance that they most probably 
refer to Govisavua, the next place visited by Hwen Thsang, from 
which Bairét lies exactly 50 miles due north.” General Cunning- 
ham also refers to the position of Lakbanpur, in a valley only 
8,339 feet above the level of the sea and to the fact that the 
country around is still fertile snd allows of two crops being col- 
lected during the year as further corroborating his identifica- 
tion of Lakhanpur with Brahmapura. M. Vivien de St. Martin 
assigns Brabmapura to Srinagar in Garhwél, which however 
was of no importance until the present town was built in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Others have suggested 
that the extensive ruins near Barhepura, about twelve miles to 
the north-east of Najibabad in the Bijnor district, mark the 
site of Brahmapura; but this conjecture, apparently based on 
the similarity in, sound of the two names, would conflict tou 
rouch with the precise assignment of Hwen Thsang. The Chinese 
traveller has shown himself so accurate in the great majority 
of his statements that it would be contrary to all correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation to reject his distinct assertions before 
it is shown that they are incapable of any reasonable explanation. 
Such is very far from being the case in this instance, for in 
Barah&t in the valley of the Bhagirathi in independent Garhwél 
we have an ancient and well-known site almost exactly fifty miles 
due north of Hardwér, and which in climate, products and position 
both with regard to Madéwar and Suvarnagotra agrees with the 
description of Hwen Thsang. Bérahdt was the seat of an old 
dynasty and contains numerous remains of temples and other 
buildings. The inscription on the trisdl of Aneka Malla written 
in the twelfth century and which still stands near the temple of 
Sukha shows that at that time it was a place of some importance. 


Brahmspora. 
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The remains now existing! are chiefly found to the north-west of 
the river at the foot of a high hill where there is a level piece of 
ground. Temples, places of pilgrimage, holy pools and sacred 
streams abound, for this place was on the direct route to Gangotri. 
In support of this identification we may remerk that the distance 
to Govisana, the next place visited, is measured from Maddwar, to 
which place Hwen Thsang must have returned in order to reach 
Govisana from Bérabét, whilst if he proceeded from Lakhanpur 
his road would have lain across the watershed into the Kogi 
valley. 

It has been suggested, as we have seen, that the ancient name 

Tradition regarding Of Lakhaopur was Bairdt, but the weight 
Lakhenpur. of local testimony connects this name with 
the ruins near Dhikuli on the Kosi. That Lakhanpur was an ancient 
residence of the Katyuris cannot be disputed, but the statement 
that it was their home in the seventh century is open to grave objec- 
tions. An old verse embodies the popular tradition regarding its 
origin :— 

* Asan wd hd bdsan wd hé-sinhdsan we Ad 
Wé ké Brikma wd hd Lakhanpur.’ 

Now the pedigrees of the Doti, Askot and P&li Katydris all 
mention the names of Asanti Deva and Basanti Deva, and in 
the last. these names head the list. In the Doti list, six names 
intervene between Basanti and Gauranga, the second name of the 
Péli tisi, and in the Askot list seven names intervene, but whether 
we are to assign these names to different persons of the same family, 
as is more probable, or to the same persons, the Pali list in this 
case retaining ouly the more remarkable names, there is nothing 
to show. Assuming that the names belong to different persons, 
then the Pali family must have branched off immediately after 
Bésanti Devn. In the genealogical table of this branch from 
Asanti downwards given hereafter we have one Sféranga Deo, 
tenth in descent, and again one Séranga Gosain, fifteenth in 
decent, who settled at TAm&dhaun in Chaukot. On the image of 
the household deity in the family temple at Témaidhaun we have 


® Bérah&t suffered mach by the great earthquake of 1803, in which all the 
buildings were materially injured and many were completely buried in the 
ground. Itis said that two t» three hundred people perished, and since then 
few of the houses or temples bave been restored ;: As. Res,, XI., 476 
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an inscription recording the name Séranga Deo, and the date 
1420 A.D. which if referred to the first Sdranga Deo will place 
the Asanti Deva in 1290 A.D. by following an average of thirteen 
years to each reign, and if referred to the second Saranga Goshin 
will place Asanti Deva in 1225 A.D. Taking the Doti list there are 
eighteen reigns between Asanti Deva and the contemporary of 
Ratan Chand, Rainka Arjona S&hi, who lived in 1462 A.D. If 
we strike out some twenty years on account of the disturbance in 
the succession which must have shortened the length of the reigns 
as well as for the unexpired portion of Arjuna Sahi’s reign, an 
application of the same calculation gives us 1228 A.D. for Asanti 
Deva. We may, therefore, fairly conclude that according to local 
tradition Lakhanpur was founded as late as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

The kingdom of Suvarna-kutuia, or Suvarna-gotra as ren- 
dered by M. Julien, must have lain to the 
north from Ganai in the valley of the 
Gauri (Gori) if we adhere to Lakbanpur us the site to be 
identified with Brahmapura or across the passes in Tibet if we 
make Bérabat the Brahmapura of our traveller, and that the latter 
is the correct interpretation will be shown conclusively hereafter. 
There is no doubt that the valley of the Gori in Juhar in 
which Milam is situate has at the present day a considerable 
population and commands a large trade with Tibet; but in former 
times the valley of the Alaknanda was the more populous of the 
two, for Joshimath claims to have been the earliest seat of the 
Katy<ris, an honour to which Juhér cannot aspire. The Jubar tradi- 
tion, however, is interesting in itself, despite the fabulous details with 
which it is embellished and doubtless contains a residuum of 
fact. In any case it is all that the people have to say about 
themselves, and on this account alone is worth preserving ; and as it 
is supposed to relate to this very period, we may introduce it here 
and as nearly as possible in the words of the narrator :— 

Story of the colonisation of Juhdr. 


“ Jibar or Jiwar is the oldname of Jubér, and long before the present race of 
men came into the world there were two princes (principalities?) in Juhir 
called Halduwa and Pingaluwa. The former extended from the snows to Méps 
and the latter from Mépato Laspa. The pcople of these countries are said to 
have been covered with hair even to their tongues. There wag uo pass open at 


The golden land. 
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that time to Hundes. High up on the o.iffs near the source of tho Gori glacier 
lived a huge bird (pére), whose wings when cxtended were ab'e to cover 
tho valley at Mépa and who lived on human beings. The bird fed on the 
hapless inhabitants of Haldnwa and Pinyaluwa until bot s few families 
remained. Sékya Lima lived at this time in a great cave nesr Laphkhel.! 
Every morning the Lima used to leave his cave and come to Laphkhel, where he 
used to sit all day at his devotions, fiying? back at night to his cave. There was 
at that time in the service of the Lama a man to whom the Léma wished to do 
eervico and he called the man to him and said :—‘ Go across the snowy mountains 
to the south and you will find a place ealicd Juhar, where the péru has caten up 
Halduwa and Pingaluwa, who lived there. I. will give thee a bow and arrow 
with which thou shalt fight the pdru and kill it ; go, take possession of and colo- 
nise Jqhér.’ The man answered and said :—‘ ‘Thy servant will obey the voice 
of his waster, but he knoweth not the way and who shall guide him.’ The Lima 
eaid:—‘Fear not, [ will provide thee a guide,but take care that thou leave him not. 
Whatever shape he may assume, follow on aid fear not; remember that he is thy 
guide.’ The man and the guide set out together, and after a short time the guide 
took the form of a dog and the place was called after him Kingri.2 The man 
followed the dog and it became a stag, hence the name Dol-dénga; then the stag 
became a bear and the place was called Topi-dinga; and again a camel, hence the 
name Unta-dhéra: then a tiger, hence the name Déng-udiyér; and finally o hare, 
which lost itself in Pingaluwa’s country at Samgaon. 


Qn looking about him the man saw nothing but the bones of the peoplo who 
had been eaten by the prs, and becoming alarmed fied and took refuge ina house 
which he found near. Here he found a very old woman covered with hair, and 
he inquired of her who she was and how the country had become desolate. She 
told him that she was the lest surviving inhabitant of Pingaluwa and Haldawa’s 
country and added:—‘I have remained for the pdéru's food to-day and you have 
come to give him his dinner for to-morrow : well done of you.’ The man then 
told her the story of his master the Lima and showed her his bow and arrows and 
asked her what were the cupabilities of the country. She told him that it pro- 
duced wa (Hordeum caleste) and phdphar (Fagopyrum tataricum), that there were 
plenty of houses but no salt, and that they could not get to Héndes, where salt was 
to. be had for the asking for it. Whilst thus engaged in conversation he suddenly 
heard a great whirr of wings and the bird appeared and seized the old woman 
and eat herup, Nothing daunted the man seized his bow and shot his arrows 
until he killed the bird. Then he lighted a fire and said to himself:—‘ I shall go 
back to the Lama and get some salt. I am pleased with this place, and this shall 
be a sign to me that if the valley is intended for me this fire shall not go out 
until I return, and if the valley is not to be mine then the fire shalldie out.’ So 
saying he returned to the Lama by the way which he had come and told the 
Lima all that had befallen him. He found his old guide at Laphkhel in his 


1 At the foot of the Balchha-dhirsa pass. *The power of flying was 
one of the six easential attributes of the sacred Lamas. ' % A peak to the 
cast of the Chidanu or Kyungar encamping-ground ie. till called Kinyribingri 
(Aingea doy). Dol-dGnga at the confluence of the Dol and Lanka (J)ol=jurax 
e Rusa aristotelis). Topi-danga on the left bank of the Lanka (fopima bear). 
Unta or Uta-dhéra is the pass above Milam. Ddnga is at the foot of the puss 
and Samgaon is Shamgang on the way to Milam. 
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proper shape and chen asked theLAma forsalt. ‘The Lama said :— There is plenty 
ef salt in Hundes, bat I will proiuce it for you here.’ The Lima then took salt 
and sowed it over the land like grain and promised that the supply should be saffi- 
‘cient for he entire wants of tho new settlemont. Having thus spoken the Lama 
flew away to his cave and was never seen again, and to the present day the herb- 
aye here isso saturated with salt that there is eafficient for the Bhotiys flocks. 
The people still say that this salt is one of Sékya’s gifts, and when Buddhist 
priests visit the valley they aak for alms inthe name of Sékya who gave the 
, people salt. 

When Séikys Lima flew away his servant returned to Johér and there he 
found his fire still alight and aceepting the omen resolved to remain in the val- 
ley. He collected a number of people called Sokas and established them near 
Milam and built a temple ja honour of Sikya. In the time of Sonpati Soka, who 
lived at Madkot, the route to Hundes by the Madkuwa river which was used by 
the people of Athasi, was opened and much gold was acquired by him. This route 
has since fallen into disuse owing to the accumulation of snow and the débris of 
avalanches. These events occurred before the time of the Katydri Réjas and in 
course of time tho Sokas aleo disappeared. They were followed by the ancestors 
of the preacnt Milamwals, who caine from Tibet into the valley in this manner. 
They say that.they are of Rajpdt origin and that their fathers served one of the 
Garhwal Kéjas who gave them Jula in Badhan ta jféyfr, and hence they were 
called Réwats. One of these went throngh Maléri of Niti into Handes and en- 
tered the service of the Surajbansi Raja of Hindes. Here he remained for a time, 
and being fond of the chase wandered over the hills towards the south in-pursalt 
of game. One day he followed awfld cow from early morn to evening. and saw 
it dissppear at the contluence of the Gunka and the Gori, and accepting this as a 
good omen the Rawat much fatigued with the chase called the place Mi-dénga! 
and built there the village of Milam, the inhabitante of which are known to the 
present day as Riwats or Sokas. 


Such is the only tradition that exists regarding the enrly set- 
tlements in Juh4r. As to the Niti valley, the tradition is that the 
branch of the Katyuri dynasty who subsequently occupied the 
Katydr valley was originally established in Jyotirdh4m? or Joshi- 
math on the Dhauli, the river of Niti. There are no indications 
or traditions of any Amazonian kingdom in the valley, and we 
must search for it across the passes in Tibet. 

The Chinese name of the Amazonian kingdom was Kinchi, and 
M. Julien makes Sampaha which lay to the west 
of it the same as Mfo-lo-so or Malasa, which 
was some 2,000 li or 333 miles to the north of Lo-hou-lo, the modern 
Lahal. Hwen Thsang describes the journey from Lahal to Malasa as 
difficult and attended by an ioy piercing wind so often described by 


1 From mi, man and dinaa, encamping-gronnd or resting-place. * The 
(lace where the great Jyotir ling, emblem of Mabadeo, was establisbed. 
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im. 
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travellers in the Him4laya and snow-storms. This eleariy brings us 
across the snowy range to the trans- HimAlayan valley of the Satlaj. 
In D’Anville’s reproduction of the Jesuits’ map of Tibet this tract 
is marked as Sanke Somtou and lies to the west of Tchoamourti or 
Chamurti, a district and town of the modern gNéri. The country 
lying between the Ganges and the Matchou or Karndli is called 
Nacra Somtou in the same map. gNa&ri is celebrated for its mines 
of gold and is bounded on the north by Khoten and on the east by 
Tibet proper. The Vishna- Purana’ in ite prophetic chapters declares 
that the Kanakas or K4nas will possess the Amzzon country (Séri- 
gdjya) and that called Mishika. The Vayu Purfna reads Bhok- 
shyaka or Bhokhyaka for MGshika and others read Bushika. Wilson 
writes :— Strt-rdjya is usually placed in Bhot. It may, perhaps, 
here designate Malubar, where polyandry equally prevails. Mu- 
shika or the country of thieves was the pirate coast of the Konkan.” 
In the Rdja Tarangani, Lalitaditya (730A.D.} is said® to have erected 
a statute ef Nribari in the Stri Réjya, showing that it was near 
Kashmir ; but in the Chinese annals’ we have a record which corro- 
borates the statement of Hwen Thsang and proves that the Amazo- 
nian kingdom lay in Tibet and was areality. From it we learn that 
there was a tribe in Eastern Tibet known as the Nua-wang from the 
fact of their being ruled by a woman. In the Tang history they 
are called Tung-Nu or Eastern-Nu, to distinguish them from a 
tribe possessing similar institutions to the west. They are first 
mentioned in the Northern history, and in the Sui history an account 
is given of an embassy from the Eastern-Nu in 586 A.D., in which 
it is stated that :— 

“ The people in each sucecasive reign make a woman their prince. The sus- 
mame of the sovereign igSupi They build cities in the mountains with hcuses of 
many etories, the sovereign’s house having nine, in which there are sevcral hun- 
dreds of female attendants and a court is held every five days. The mer, having 
nothing to do with the government. only fight end cultivate the land. Buth men and 
women paint their faces of many coloars. They live principally by hunting and 
the weathcr is very cold. The natura! products are copper and gold ore, cinnabar, 


1 Wilson, IX., 222. 7As. Res XV., 49. The highlands of Tibet have 
always been notorioas for the wandering bands of thieves that infest theu. In 
the Mahabharata the Kankas end Khisas are mentioned as binging presonts to 
the Pandavas of paipflidu gold which was so called because it was colleete: by ants, 
piptiija, in allusion to the barrows of the miners in the Tibetan gold-fields. 
3 Dr. Bushell,dJ R.A.S, XIL.,531. It is possible that in Suvarna-gotra we have 
the origin ef the Suvarna- bhimi and Hiranya-méya of the Puranas, Most of the 
gold imported from Tibet comes by this route to the present day. 
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eusk, yaks and two breeds of horses, in addition te salt in abundance, which they 
carry to India and gain much by the traffic. They have hed frequent ware with 
Tanghsiang and with India. When the qucen dies they collect a largo sum of gold 
money and select from her family two clever women, of which one is made the 
queen aad the other the lesser sovereign. * * The title of the queen is Pinchia 
and of the female ministers of state is Kaopalil. * * The sons take the surname 
of the mother. ‘Ihe written characters are the same as those of india and the 
eleventh Chinese mouth Is the beginning of their year. * * At the burial of 
thelr aovercign several tens of the great ministers and re'atives are buried at the 
aame time. Inthe period Wu-te (618-626 A.D.) the queen named Tang pang fires 
sent envoys with tribute. Since the year 742 A.D they elected a man as ruler 
ead a iew years afterwards the state was absorbed. by Lhisa.” 

There is therefore no need to doubt the stutements of Hwen 
Thsang or the traditions of the Indians regarding this Amazonian 
kingdom, since it was not, until some time after the visit of Hwen 
Thsung to Brabmapora that the western Chiang submitted to Lhisa, 
as will bo seen from tho following short sketch of Tibetan history at 
this time. 

The country to which the name Tibet is now applied appears 

Tibet from Chinese in the Chinese annals of the Yang dynasty 
sources. (from 618 A.D.) as T’ufan, which should 
be read T'u-po: hence in aninscription at Lhasa dated in 822 A.D, 
we fiud the native Tibetan name for the country ‘ Bod’ ren- 
dered in Chinese by ‘ Fan.’' In the records of the Tatar Liaos 
who reigned in northern China in the latter part of the eleventh 
century Tibet is called T’u-pot’é, in which the latter sylle- 
ble represents’ Bod. During the Ming dynasty the mame was 
changed to Wussutsang from the two principal provinces dbus 
and gtsang, hence the modern name Weitsang. The word Asi or 
‘western’ is also applied to the country: hence Asi-tsang and Asi-fan, 
and the people are called Tupote and Tangkute. The European 
name is derived from the Arabic through the Mongol in the form 
Tibet which occurs in the travels of the merchant Salaiman as 
early as 851 A.D. During the Han dynasty Tibet was occu- 
pied by a number of tribes called Khiang or Chiang,’ and 
towards the close of the fourth century a number of these were 


united together under Huti-pusuyeh,’ chief of the Fa-chiang, and 


' Ruehell, J. R. A. S., Nil., 495: be shows, as Rémusat had remarked, that 
the character for ‘fan' isa phonetic which has the two 8 unde ‘ fan’ ana ‘ 
* The neme Chiang is couposed of the cha:acters for ‘ian’ and ‘sheep,’ it-licat- 
iug their pastoral character. * His deacendants were called Tu-fan, their 


eurpame being Pusuyech. 
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formed the nucleus of the kingdom of Tibet. Under the Tang 
dynasty who ruled until the end of the ninth century the new 
kingdom was called Tu-fan, pronounced Tu-po and equivalent to 
Tu-bod. The first direct communication of the Tibetans with China 
was in 684 A.D., when Chitsunglungstan, the Tsanpu of Lhasa, sent 
an embassy to China and in 641 A.D. received a daughter of the 
Fmperor in marriage and introduced Chinese customs at his court. 
On the death of Silfditya king of Magadha one of his ministers 
usurped the throne and plandered the Chinese envoy Wang Yuantee, 
who was returning with presents for his master. Wang applied for 
assistance to the Tibetans, who led 1,200 chosen warriors and 7,000 
Nepflese horsemen to India and captured the offender and brought 
him prisoner to the imperial capital in 648 A.D. Lungstan died in 
650 A4.D.and was succeeded by his grandson, under whom the Tibetan 
kingdom was firmly established. The Chiang tribes who had hitherto 
stood aloof were glad to connect themselves with the rising power 
at Lhfsa and the hostile Tukuhun! were driven out of the country 
(666A.D). The Tibetans now more than held their own against China 
and defeated successive armies sent against them. On the east their 
authority extended to Ssuchnen ; on the west to Kashg4r ; on the 
north to the Tuchueh or Turkish country, and on the south to 
Polomen or Magadha, apparently used as a generic name for India, 
All these successes were gained by a family of hereditary ministers 
or mayors of the palace, the last of whom was executed by the Tsnnpu 
Chinuhsilung in 699A.D. Chinuhsilang himself died during an expe- 
dition against Nepal and India* in 703 A.D. 

Csoma deKérési gives from Tibetan sources a list of kings of 
; : Tibet commencing with the Tsanpu Nya- 
see khrf, an Indian refugee prince of the family 
of the Lichchhavis of Vais4li? and the reputed founder or at least the 
great restorer of the Pon religion. The Lichchhavis were deter- 
mined opponents of Sikya and were Surajbansi Kshatriyas by 
birth, and thus the Juhar tradition of a Rajput race in Tibet is 
confirmed. The emigration to Tibet took place according to M. 
Csoma in B.C. 250, and this dynasty of Indian origin ruled there. 


t An enstern Tatar race settled near Kokonor (1. c., p. 527.) * The same 
récora gives an Interesting account of the wars between China end Tibet up to 
as@ A.D., but we have nothing to do with this here. 8 Near Patna, Cunn. 
Asch. Rep. |., 63: Ladak, 356: Lassen, JI], 774, Inthe temple of Jageswar, beyond 
aAlmora there is a brass image of a Pon Raja. 
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Srong b Tean sGampo, who ascended? the throne in 629-80 A.D., is 
represented asa great conqueror, a religious reformer and a pioneer 
of civilisation in Tibet, and can be no other than the Chitsanglung- 
stan of the Chinese records, who removed the seat of government 
from the Yarlung valley to Lhésa and married a daughter of the 
Emperor of China. The following list of kings occur in the Chi- 
nese annals :— 

Hutipusuyeh, chief of the Fa-chiang, to whose family belonged 
Fanni or Supuyeb who was a boy in 414 A.D., and succeeded in 
establishing the nucleus of a state in 425 A.D. After him reigned 
a sovereign named Heiahsitungmo. Tungmo begat Totutu : Tuta 
begat Chiehlighihjo; Chiehli begat Pumungjo: Pumung begat 
Chusujo: Chusn begat Luntsansu: Lantsin begat Chitsunglung- 
tesan, also called Chisamung and styled Fuyebshih. He was a 
minor when he ascended the throne in 630 and died 650 A.D. 
Chitsung was succeeded by his grandson Chilipapu, 8 minor who 
deceased in 679 A.D., and was followed by his son only eight years 
of age, Chinah Jlung, who died in 703 A.D. The next Tsanpu 
was Chilisulungliesihtsan Chilisotsan, aged seven, who died in 
755 A.D., and was succeedod by his son Sohsilungliehtsan, who took 
Ch’angan, the then capital of China, in 763 A.D. We find Chili- 
tsan surnamed Huluti reigning in 780 and succeeded by his eldest 
son Tsuchihchien in 797. He died in 798 and was succeeded by 
his unnamed brother who died in 804 and by another who died in 
816, when Kolikotsu succeeded with the title Yitai. The last named 
died in 838 and was succeeded by his brother Tamo, who died in 842, 
whenthe intant Chilihu of the house of Lin and nephew of the consort 
of Taino was set up by one party and civil war ensued. Shangkunje 
declared himself Tsanpu in 849and perished in battle with the Uigurs 
in 866 A.D. These names may be compared with those given’ from 
Tibetan sources by M. Csoma, M. Klaproth and Sarat Chander Das, 

The kingdom of Kiu-pi-choung-na, which M. Julien renders by 

Govisana, lay 400 li or 67 miles to the 
serene: south-east of Maddwar.? It was about 2,000 


1 Lassen I.c : a Lichchhavi prince ruled at this time in Nepal (Mem. I., 407): 
the early date given t» the first Lichchhavi prince bewweeu whom und Srongtsa@o 
Gauipo there were only thirty-one reigns (879% 32m27§) is very douvtfal. 
* Tibeta : Grammar, p. 180: ‘Thomas’s Frin-ep, Il., 289-90: Klaproth's Tab- 
leaux historiquea,’ p. 135: Alphabetum ‘Jibctanum of Georgius, Rome, 1762. 
* Voy des Pél., L., 233; Mém. I., 289: Cunn. Ane, Geogh., 597. 
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ii or 334 miles in circuit and the capital was about 15 li or 2} 
miles in circuit. The city was built on an elevated site difficnlt 
of access and was surrounded by groves, tanks and fish-ponds, 
There was a, numerous population of simple and rustic habits. The 
soil was fertile and resembled that of Madawar. Many devoted 
themselves to literature und the practice of religious virtues, but 
many were still followers of the Brahmanical faith There were 
two monasteries occupied by one hundred monks who studied the 
Hinayfna-sutras and one temple of the gods. The larger of the 
two monasteries was close to the city and possessed a stupa about 
two hundred feet high built by Asoka to mark the place where for 
the space cf a month Buddha expounded the law. Close by was a 
place where the four past Buddhas bad been accustomed to take 
exercise, and near it were two stupas erected to cover the nails and 
hair of Buddha. Four hundred li or 67 miles to the south-east lay 
the kingdom of O-hi-tchi ta-lo or Ahichhatra, General Cunning- 
ham ident fies Govisana with the old fort near the village of Ujain 
one mile to the east of Kashipur in the Tar&i district. The true 
bearing of Kashipur from Madd4war is east south-east, and by the 
road he travelled General Cunningham makes the distance 68 
miles. He also states the position of KAshipur will agree with 
its bearing from Ahichhatra, the next place visited by Hwen 
Thseng and of which the site is well established. Kaéshipur itself 
was founded by Késhinéth Adhikéri as late as 1718 A D., and the 
old fort is culled after the name of the nparest village. The 
circuit of the fort and the ruins in its immediate neighbourhood 
is very nearly the same as that given by Hwen Thsang, and 
there are numerous groves, tanks and fish-ponds around the place. 
One of these known as the Drona-sagar is still a favourite. place of 
resort for pilgrims going to visit the sacred shrines in the snowy 
range. We would, however, identify Govisana with the ruins 
near Dhikuli some 22 miles to the north of Kashipur on the river 
Ramganga, and which subsequently tormed the site of the winter 
residence of both Katydris and Chands. The elevated position of 
this site and the presence of remains sufficient to account for the 
existence of a stupa and other buildings as well as its identification 
in popular tradition with the ancient city of Vairdt-patan lend 
great weight to this view, but until these ruins are more closely 
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examined this point cannot be derided, and in the meantime General 
Canningham’s identification may be allowed to stand. We have 
now to leave the pleasant pages of Hwen Theang and for many cen- 
turies be content to grope our way amidst the traditions half fact 
and half fable that have survived. 


Buddhism, as we have seen, was fairly established in Kumaon 
Avnthilation of Bud- in the seventh century, but lLetween the 
iow. date of Hwen Theang’s visit towards the 

middle of the seventh century and the period in which Sankara 
Ach&rva flourished such changes occurred that after his time hardly 
a single Buddhist temple remained iu the Kumaon Himélaya. 
The local tradition is distinct on this point, and it follows ine if 
the institutions established by Sankara survive to the present duy, 
the Buddhisis must have succumbed either before his time or 
through his influence. In another chapter we sliall give some 
account of bis life and writings, and here we shall review the 
evideace as to the age in which he lived, which is so intimately 
connected with that strange upheaval of the old religion and the 
dispersion of its opponents. Wilson, in the preface to the first 
edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, notices many of the state- 
ments made regarding the age of Sankara. 
From him' we learn that the Kadéli Brah- 
mans who follow the teuching of Sankara declare that he lived 
some two thousand years ago; others place him about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, or in the third or fourth century after 
Chbriat, or as contemporary with Tira Vikramadeva, sovereign of 
Skandapura in the Dakhin in 178 A.D. The people of the Srin- 
gagiri or Sringeri math on the edge of the western ghdts in the 
Mysore territory, of which Sankara himself was the second 
mahunt, assign him an antiquity of 1,600 years. Wilson gives 
a list of the muhunts of this institution showing twenty-seven 
descents from Sankara, and allowing a quarter of a century to each 
mahunt, a period of 675 years should elapse from the founder, but 
as Wilson could not determine the date when tbe list closed he did 
not attach any importance tothe result, Dr, Barnell in writing of 
the time of Hwen Thsang (640 A.D.) incidentally states, ‘as the 
Brahmanical system of Sankara sprung up iu the next half century.’ 

1 For details and references, see Wilson’s Works, I., 200: V., 188: XU, 5. 


Sankara Achirya. 
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thus making the great reformer live in the end of the seventh 
century. Williams in his dictionary gives the dates 650-740 
A.D. The Vaishnava Brahmans in Malabar place Sankara in the 
tenth century. Dr. Taylor in his translation of the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya thinks that if we place him about 900 A.D., we shall 
not be far from the truth, and both Colebrooke! and Rammoban Roy 
refer him to 1000 A.D. The latter writer, who was a diligent stu- 
dent of Sankara’s works, elsewhere infers that “ from a calculation 
of the spiritual generations of the followers of Sankara Swami from 
his time up to this date, he seems to have lived between the seventh 
nnd eighth centuries of the Christian era.” The Kerala Utpatti,® 
devoted to the history of Malabar, makes Sankara contemporsry 
with Cheruman Perumal, a prince who granted many privileges 
to Christians and founded Calicut. According to Scaliger, Calicut 
was founded in 907 or following another authority in 825 AD. 
Wilson in one place assigns Sankara to the end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century A.D., and in another place writes 
that subsequent inquiry has failed to add any reasons to those 
assigned by him ‘for his propoged inference, but it has offered 
nothing to invalidate or weaken the conclusion arrived at. Weber® 
places Sankara ‘‘in about the eighth century.” 

In the local history of Nepal* we have an interesting record of 
the traditions that have survived regarding 
Sankara Acbarya’s visit to that country 
which may throw some light on the local traditions respecting 
him in Kumaon. On the death of Brikhadeva Barma, his brether 
Balarchana Deva was regent of Nepal, and at this time Sankara 
Acharya visited the valley in pursuit of the Buddhists. Here he 
found that all the four castes were of that religion: some lived in 
Vibéras as Bhikshus ; some were Sravakas, also living in Vihéras ; 
some were Tanutrikas called Achfryas and some were Grihasthas, 
also following the Buddhist religion. There were no learned men 
and when some of the Grihastha Achiryas endeavoured to meet 
him in argument, they were soon defeated. 

1 In the preface to the Déyabhaga. 7As. Res. V., 5. ® Hist. 
Ind. Lit., p. 61, which presumably gives the latest reanits on this subject. Weber 
writes :—® Sankaru’s date has not, unfortunutely, been more accurately deter- 
mined as yet. He passes at the same time for a zealous adversary of the Bud- 

dhista, and is therefore called a Ssiva or follower ot Siva, In his works, however, 


he appears us » worshipper of Vasudeva, whom he puts forward as the real 
locurnalion or representative of Brahna.” 4 Wright's Nepal, 113. 


Sankara in Ne, Gl. 
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* Some of them fled and some were put to death, Some who would not al- 
jow that they were defeated were also killed, Wherefore many confesséd that 
they were vanquished, though in reality not convinced that they were in errce. 
Those he ordered to do Ainsa (i.2., to eacrifice aminals), which is in direst oppoal- 
tion to the tenets of the Buddhist religion. He likewise compelled the Bhikshunis 
er nuns to marry, aud foreed the Grihasthas to shave the knot of hair on the 
‘crown of their heads when performing the chéra-heraa, or first shaving of the 
bead. ‘Thus he placed the Banaprasthas (ascetics) and Grihasthas on the same 
footing. He also puta stop to many of their religious ceremonies and cat their 
Brabmanical threads, There were at that time 84,000 works on the Buddhiss 
religiin, which be searched for and destroyed. He then went to the Manichéra 
mountain, to destroy the Buddhists there. Six times the goddess Mani Jogint 
reised storms and prevented his ascending the mouoteins, but the seveu:h time 
he succeeded. He then decided that Mah&k&la, who wasa Baddha and abhorred 
Aénea, shanid have animals sacrificed to him. Mani Jogini or Ugra-térin! was 
mamed by him Rajra Jogini. Having thas overeome the Bndahists, he 
introduced the Salva religion in the place of that of Boddha * * Sankara 
thus destroyed the Buddhist religion and alt. wed none to fullow it: bathe was 
obliged to leave Bauddhanérgis in some places aa nriest of temples, when he 
found that no other persons would be able to propitiate the gods placed in them 


by great Bauddhamirgis.” 

When the children of some of these Banddbamfrgi priests were 
desirous of performing the cherd-karma, or ceremony of shaving the 
head, they are reported to have said:—“ Sankara has destroyed the 
Bauddhamérgis. He has turned out the Bauddhamérgi-grihastha 
Brahmans who hitherto worshippéd Pasupati and has appointed 
in their stead Brahmans from the Dakhin and those Bauddha- 
margis who have accepted Sankara’s doctrines have been made 
priests of Guhjisware and other places.” Our fathers obeyed not, 
but worshipped the old deities as before. Are we to abandon the 
gods of our forefathers and follow Sankara’s direction to perform 
the chtra-karma, without which we cannot undertake the duties 
ofan Achérya? In this dilemma, they consulted the Bhikshus who 
had married the Bhikshunis at Sankara’s command, and were told 
that the people of that place remained silent through fear of Sankara, 
but had kept the truth in their hearts. They had, however, been 
visited with goitre as a punishment for their faintheartedness, and 
it was the duty of-all who could do so to leave at once a place where 
the worship of their old deities was not permitted them. Accord- 
ingly they emigrated to Pingals Bahal and, appointing Bhikshus 
Ssfoliaw the Tantra Shastras, made a rule that each in turn should 


take charge of the image of Sakya ( Buddha). 
59 
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The researches of Wilson and Hodgson show us that this 
is a fair representation of what actually took place in Nepal, 
and there is no reason to believe that the expulsion of the 
Buddhist priests from Kumaon tcok piace either at a different 
time or at other hands The universal tradition is that San- 
kara came into Kumaon and drove out the Buddhists and 
unbelievers and restored the ancient religion. Kumérila Bhatta, 
the predecessor of Sankara, was cquaily with him a rigid 
maintainer of the orthodox faith and is ercdited with being the 
principat leader iu the exterminating crusade waged against 
the Buddhists and heretics of all classes. Sankara was ably aided 
by Udéyana Acharya and the Saiva and Vaishnava princes, who 
from political motives were only too glad to assist in and profit by 
the destraction of those who had usurped the fairest provinees of 
Hindustén. As we shall see hereafter, the worship of Vasudeva or 
Basdeo as the representative on earth of the great god was re-estab- 
lished by Sankara. In Kumaon, as in Nep6l, Sankara displaced the 
Bauddhamérgi priests of Pusapati at Kedér and of Nardyana at 
Badrindth and in their place introduced priests from the Dakhin, 
whose successors still manage the affairs of those temples. To 
keep up the prestige of his new arrangements, Sankara through 
his followers preached everywhere the efficacy of pilgrimage to the 
holy shrines and doubtless the facility of communication and the 
influx of orthodox pilgrims to Badari and Kedar prevented’ a 
relapse into Buddhism in Kumaon, whilst the absence of communi- 
cation with the plains led to a revival of the friendly feeling 
between the followers of the two religions in Nepal which has 
continued to exist to the present day. So far therefore as 
we can sec, the dispersion or absorption of the Buddhists in 
Kumaon was due to the efforts of Sankara towards the end 
of the seventh or beginning of the eighth century of our era, and 
that this must have been accompanied by considerable political 
disturbances may be inferred from the history of all other 
similar revolutions. 

The Katydris, regarding whom we have already had something 
to record, were, actording to local tradition, the ruling family in 

1 The belt of «cxclusive Brehmanism lies between the Kéli on the east 


(or pethaps the Karnéli) and the Tons on the west, which contain the great 
pilgrim roates, Orthodoxy is bere rampant and very profitable, 
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Kumaon both before and after the great religious cataclysm of the 
eighth century. After the time of Sankara 
we find them in the valley of the Alaknan- 
da at Joshimath in Garhwél. There is nothing to show how they 
settled there, but from what we have recorded we may consider 
them us one of the many petty dynasties at this time ruling io 
Garbwé]. The Katyurls of the Kutyudr valley traced back their 
origin to Joshimath and every existing branch of the family traces 
b ck its origin to Katyir. The ancient temple of Basdeo at 
Joshimath is said to be the oldest of all and also to bear the name 
of the first of the Katydri kings! Ifin connection with the fact 
that Vasudeva was the name given by Sankara to the form of the 
Supreme being whose worship he principally inculcated we remem- 
ber that the Katyuris in the few inscriptions that have come down 
to us are recorded as devoted followers of the Brahinanical religion, 
we may safely assume that they belonged to the raling power that 
eame forward and aided Sankara in his reforms, and therefore en- 
joyed the political advantages which accrued from the suppression 
of the monasteries and the sporling of the Bauddha families. In 
fact, the earliest traditions record that the possessions of these 
Joshimath Katyuris extended from the Satlaj as far as the Gan- 
daki and from the snow to the plains including the whole of 
Rohilkhand. 


The cause of the emigration from Joshimath to the Katyur 
valley is told in the following legend :— 


Katy Gris. 


“A descendant of Béisdeo went to hunt in the jungles one day, and during 
his absence Vishna, in his man-lion incarnation as Nar-Sinha, taking the shape 
of a man, Visited the palace and asked the wife of the absent prince for food. 
The Réni gave the man enough to eat and after eating he lay down on the 
Raja’s bed. When the Raja returned from the chase and found a stranger 
asleep on his bed, he drew bis sword and struck hitn on the erm, but lo! instead 
of blood, wilk flowed forth from the wound, The Raja was terrified at the omen 
and called his Réni to counsel and she said :— No doubt this is a debta: why did 
you strike him ?”’ The Raja then addressed Nar-Sinha and mabee that his erime 
might be punished. On this the.deity disclosed himself and ssid:—'‘I am Nar- 
Sinba. I was pleased with thee and therefore came to thy darbér: now thy fault 
shall be punished in this wise : thou shalt leave this pleasant place dyotirdhén 
and go into Katydr and there establish thy home. Remember that this wound 


nd the Devaputra Vasuders. the 


i i : to mi e 
‘In this connection we may recall to m a ies yad Hoje was atyled be 


third of the Turushka kings of Kashmir. T 
Bdsdeo Girirdj Chekra Chéramant. 
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which thou hast given me shall also be seen on the image in my temple, and 
wheh that image shall fall to pieces and the hand shali no more remain, thy 
house shall fall to ruin and thy dynasty sball disappear from amongst the 
princes of the world.” 

So saying Nar-Sinha departed and was no more seen by the 
Raja. Another story makes Sankaréchairya the unwelcome visiter 
to the Réni whilst her husband Bésdeo was engaged in his ablutions 
at Vishnuprayfg. Stripped of its embellishments the story would 
seem to show that the descendants of Basdeo were obliged to 
abandon Joshimath owing to religious quarrels. The preferential 
worship of Siva and Vishnu began to be tanght even by the im- 
mediate followers of Sankara and soon led to dissensions, the history 
of which will be related elsewhere. 


The immediate result of the interview with Nar-Sinha was that 
the Raja set out for the valley of the Gomati! and near the present 
village of Baijoéth founded a city which he called after the war- 
like son of Mab&deo by the name Kértti- 
keyapura. He found there the ruins of an 
old town named Karbirpur aod used the materials for rebuilding 
the temple to Karttikeya and also for constructing wells, reserveirs 
and bazars. The question whether the dynasty gave its name to 
the valley which ever afterwards was known as Katyur or the 
valley gave its name to the family who ruled in it is of some im- 
portance in our researches. The name Katytir may te derived from 
that of the capital city, the Pali form of which would be Kattikeya- 
pura, easily shortened into KattikyGra and KatydGra, but it appears 
equally probable that the resemblance between the name Katytra 
and that of their capital city is purely accidental. The dynasty 
must have bad a tribal name long before Kérttikeyapura was occu- 
pied, and it would be contrary to all precedent that this should be 
exchanged for a corrupted form of the name of their new capital city. 
It is therefore much more likely that the dynasty gave their tribal 
name to the valley and that this name was Kator or Katyur. Some 
have endeavoured to connect this name with the Surajbansi tribe of 
Katehiriya Rajpits, who gave their name to the tract subsequently 
known as Rohilkhand, but this suggestion is opposed to all that we 
know regarding that clan of Rajputs and is entirely unsupported 


1.Joine the Sarju at Bégeswar. 


Kirttikeyapura. 
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by any received tradition either in the hills or in the plains. Most 
probably as we have seen, we have to look in a very different 
direction for the origin of the name Katydri and that it is 
derived from the royal race of Katére, and in this connection 
it may be remarked that Karttikeya was a favourite deity of the 
Turushka princes of Kashmir and occurs in the form Skanda 
on their coins. 


The only actual records of the Katyuris that have come down 
to us consist of six inscriptions, five of which ure grants engraved 
on copper and one isa similar record in- 
scribed on stone. The last belongs to the 
temple of Siva as Vyaghreswar (the tiger-lord) or Vakeswar (the 
lord of eloquence) situated at the junction of the Gomati and Sarju 
in Patti KatyGr of Kumaon. The slab on which the writing is 
inscribed is, unfortunately, much injured, especially in the right 
lower corner, where the date has been obliterated. It records the 
grant by Sri Bhadeva Deva of a village and land to the temple of 
Vyaghreswar and gives the names of seven Rajas, the ancestoin of 
the donor, as follows :— 


Inscriptions. 


1. Basantana Deva 5. Nimbarata Deva, 
2. Kharppara Deva, 6. Ishtarana Deva. 
3. Kalydnriéja Deva. 7. Latiteawara Deva, 
4. Tribhavanaraju Deva. 8. Bhadeva Deva 


The following is a tentative translation® of this inscription 
made from copies furnished by Mr. Traill :— 


Bageswar Inscription. 


Blessing and salctation. On the southern part of thie beautiful temple, the 
royal lineage is inecribed by learned persons. 


Bow down at the fcot of Paradeva placed at the gate called NinGnanuti at 
Pavupidadata in the village of Kamya which destroye the nets of animals. 
There was a raja named Maxantana Deva who was a king of Kinga most vener- 
able and wealthy. In his wife, the queen named Sajyanarauevha, who knew no 
one but her husband, was conecived a raja who was also a king of kings, the rich- 
est, the most reapected of his time, worthy tu be trusted and prosperous; who 
set apart successively provisions for the worship of Parameawara and caused 
several public roads to be constructed leading to JayaxdlabhGkti and who pro- 
vided fragrant substances, flowcrs, incense, Jau.pe and ointments for Haghreswara 

1J. A. S, Ben., VII,, 1,056. The names in the text differ from those given in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, but as they were taken on the spot by Rudra- 


datta Pant, a competent Sanskrit scholar, they are retained here in preference to 
those taken from the copy. 3 By Saroda Prasada Chakravartti. 
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Deva fn Ambelipalika and who was the protector in battle; who, moreover, 
gave fragrant substances, flowers, &c., and the village named Sarneswara Grama 
which his father had granted to the Vaishnavas for worship of the abovementioned 
god. Who erccted buildings on the side of the public roads. As long as the sun 
and moon exists so Jong shal! there his virtuous deeds exist. 


His son was Khaorpara Deva, the king of kings, respectable and wealthy ; in 
his wife, 7 * * who was much devoted to him, was born Adhidhaja, 
who was most wealthy, respectable and learned. Of hie queen Ladhdha Devi, 
who loved her husband (carly, was born Tribhuvana Raja Deva, who was active, 
rich, honorable and intelligent. He gavetwo dronas of a fruitful field named 
Néya in the village JayakGlabhatika to the above god and also ordered the fra- 
grant substances, &c., produced in it, to be employed in the wor-hip of the same 
god. * It ia also worthy to be known that he was the intimate friend of the son of 
the Kirata who gave two anda half drorasfand to the above-mentioned god and 
to the god Gamnbiyapinda. Another son of Adhidhaja gave one drona of land to 
the god Baharake onl moreover caueed a grant of two bighas of lani to be en- 
graved on a stone in the Sambat year 11. He also gave one drora af tand to the 
god Baglreswara and fourtecn parcels of land to Chandalninda Debi and he esta- 
Diiehed a prapa (6acli or well) in honour of the former. All these tracts of land 
have been consecrated to the god Baghrcswara for his worehip. 


There was another Raja named Nunvarata who was possessed of compagjion, 
Bincerity, truth, strength, good dispositions, heroism, magnanimity, intellect, polite- 
ncas aud good charactcr, of a charming jerson, adorned with morals and with seve- 
ral em.icnt qualities, active in conqueri ng by the force of his bow held in hand, 
an.l born for worshipping the lily feet of the owner of Nandana and Amaravati, who 
acquircd fame by the force of his arms through the favour of Durjadhi, who wears 
matted hairs on his head, tied up with the pearls of his crown resembling a crescent 
and illuminated with the purest water of Ganva, which confers ten million beau- 
ties which head of matted] hair robs other radiant substances of their luetre by its 
many large, clear and beautiful jewels and bright fesara flowers on which play 
the black snakes. He subdued all his enemies and his colour was tike gold, his fair 
body was always bent down withreepect for the worship of all gods, Daityag, men 
and learned persons, and his fame is sung everywhere as derived from the perform- 
ance of Yugyus. 


Hie son Istovana Deva born from the chief of his queens, Dasu Devi, who 
loved him dearly, was a king of kinge, rich, reapectable znd learned. Hiseson Lalita 
Sura Deva was born of hia wife Dhara Devi. who was much devoted to him. who 
was also a king of kings, wealthy, respected, intelligent and in all respects a hero. 
His son Bnédeva Deva W.:8 born of his wife Laya Devi, who loved much hcr hus- 
ban!. He also was king of kings, a zealous worshipper of Brahma, an eneiny of 
Badha Sravana, a lover of truch. rich, beantiiul, learoed, coatinually engaged in 
religious obacrvances and a person near whom Kali conld not approach: whose eyes 
were beautiful as blue lilies and quick, the palm of whose hands resembled young 
twigs + nose care were frequently troubled by the sound of jewels of the crowns 
of Réjas who bowed before him and whose great weapon destroyed darkness, whose 
feet resembled the colour of gold, who granted pensions to his favourite attend- 
ants. He - * : . * * * 
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Four of the copper-plate grants are preserved in the temple of 
Pandukeswar near Badrinéth, and of these 
two contain the fifth, sixth and seventh 
names of the Bageswar inscription. The first of these two records 


Pandukeswar plates. 


the grant in the 21st year of the Vijaya-rdjya, or ‘ realm of victory,’ 
of certain villages in Goranoa Séri to Nérhyana Bhattéraka by 
Lalitesvara Deva! at the instigation of his queen Sima Devi. The 
civil minister was Vijaka and the minister of war was Aryyats 
and the writer Ganga Bhadra. The second of the two plates is 
dated in the 22nd year of the same era and records a similar grant 
to the same personage, Nar&yana Bhattaraka, ‘ who is revered by the 
scholarly men of Garuda-asrama.’ The officials subscribing the 
grant are the same ani the place intended is the village of Tapuban 
on the left bank of the Alaknanda above Joshimath, where there 
are still the remains of numerous temples and one of the places of 
pilgrimage connected with Badrinath. There are but three names 
mentioned in these two plates and these are :—. 

Nimbarata and his queen Nétha Devi. 

Ishtagana Deva and his queen Desa (Vega) Devi. 

Lalitasdra Deva and his queen Sama Devi. 


Both these grants are dated from Kérttikeyapura, 


Two other plates from Pandukeswar introduce us to a separate 
series of names intimately! connected with 
the last which are further confirmed by a 
similar grant made by the sume princes to the temple of Buleswar 
in eastern Kumaon. The first of the plates of this new list is duted 
from KArttikeyapura in the Sth year of the pravurddhamdne 
Vijaya-rdjya, Samvat 5. It is addressed to the officials of the 
Esala district by Desata ‘Deva and records the grant to Vijavesvara 
of the village of Yamuna in that district. This plate gives the 
names of Salondditya and his queen Sinhavali® Devi followed by 
their son Ichchata Deva and his queen Sindhu Devi, whose son 
was Desata Deva. The record was subscribed by the chief civil 
officer, Bbatta Hari Sarmma; by the chief military officer, 
Nandaditya, and by the scribe Bhadra, and is now deposited in the 
Béleswar temple. The next plate is from Pandukeswar aud is 


1 The reading may be LalitasGra Deva. 1 This name may be read 
Sindhavaili, 


Second series of Rajas. 
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also dated from Karttikeyapura in the 25th year of a similar era. 
It is addressed to the officials in the district of Tanganapura and 
records the grant to the temple of Badari by Padmata Deva, son of 
the Desata Deva of the Béleswar plate of four villages situated in 
Drumati in the district of Tanganapura. The names of the three 
princes of the previous plate are given with the addition of the 
pame Padmalla Devi as the name of the queen of Desata Deva. The 
officials concerned were in the civil department, Bhatta Dhana ; in 
the military department, Narayana Datta; and the writer was Nanda 
Bhadra. The plate is now deposited in the temple of Paudukeswar 
near Badrinéth. 


The third record of this dynasty is dated from the city of 
Sobhikshupura in the fourth year of the Vijaya-rdjya. The donor 
in this case is Subhikshar&ja Deva, son of Padmata Deva, who 
addresses the officials in the districts of Tanganapura and Avtardnga 
to note the grant of the village of Vidimalaka and other parcels of 
land to Nardfyana Bhattéraka and the village of Ratnapalli on the 
north of the Ganges to Brahmeswara Bhattaraka. The subscribers 
to the deed were Kamala the civil justiciary, Iswaridatta in com- 
mand of the army, and Nanda Bhadra the writer. The names 
from the three plates are as follows :— 

1, BSalonéditya and hie queen Sinbavali Devi. 
9. Ichchhata Deva and his queen Sindhé Devi. 
8. Desata Deva and his queen Padmalla Devi. 
4. Padmata Deva and his queen Iséla Devi. 
5. Subhiksharéja Deva. 


There is little doubt that the year used by each of these 
princes is the year of his own reign, for we have the inscription of 
Desata Deva in the year 5, that of his son Padmata Deva in the 
year 25, and that of his grandson Subhiksharaja Deva in the year 
4 of the rising realm of victory : we have therefore to look elsewhere 
for some clue to the date of these princes. 


Through the kindness of Sir Henry Ramsay one of the Pandu- 
Facsimile of cne of the keswar plates was sent to me by the Rawal 
plates, of Badrinath, and a facsimile obtained by 
photozincography from the original is given here as well asa trans- 
literation made under the supervision of Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
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C.1.E. A rough translation! of the entire five plates was also made 
through the latter gentleman, so that so far as these records are 
concerned we have full materiala for the discussion of their date, 
The diction, style and form of all five is the same, showing that they 
all belong to the same period, the varistions other than those in the 
description of the lands given away being of little importance. We 
have, moreover, in the records of the Pala rajas of Bengal a grant of 
ermilar diction and import which will aid as in arriving at a couclusinn 
in regard to the date of our Kumaon rajas and which, if not com- 
pletely decisive of the question, will at least be the nearest approach 
to the truth that we can hope for. We shall now give a facsimile, 
transliteration and translation of one of the Kumaon plates. 


Transcript of an inscription from Pdndukesoar near Badarindth, 

(0) aie Waeafaaagueamamcafaaqaayqatay- 
aTaortraaaiannapyagiaacageatic: 
facgaricaticuraraar— 

(2) an(araaaazivdiuditatadamaeataanaaa 
faynagaiacaaguataicadafagaivadaqe. 
aay aaa 

(a) Zerunaal wed2: waren ainisaaisicaia- 
faftufaacanaonaganaimaaae aga 
DaM alalamMAaAalala gAwaa— 

(4) alaaaiaquaargaNis: AEgEAaAaara- 
ait: FAMMARAUTAARA: AAHTAA acaAA- 
aRAATAAAA: Mara — 

(9) AUHAMAAWMNA USAR MAAS ea UA:- 
Un WIE, WAAR: AKITA TER- 
AUFP RIAA AD: waa — 


§ The translation has been kindly revised throuvh Dr. Mitra, but Tam alone 
responsible fur the translation and collativn of the names of the ofEcicls and the 
comparisun with other inscriptions. 


60 


Ret AON LEME: AiR t MEDC CIOTE Mec Gt SER Se cuL Cut latte a eals blattal Stiilan econ aw 
REA Ld ee Am SSPE GER CON SO Sy steratn er gar ete ari aE ae es 
MeN inst ed ROL Som het hai) WILE LOU A RC Ca tale As Sia bye, balk. Gap. ine re Genca tp bse Au Laas hl 
Rie Tae Ne SORROW ALT tee ob SNK CAC re MNEs oR ANL tt Gs eat aon Vcr i). male 
AK ORE mR LNB ESE Go ucnt Ee Cs FEL) AINA LIC DUC MTL SAT LATE FE HRA MTG Ts 
rae ASA Tan Cbce Bi alae ™m LOTMA TG AT STATT WIGAN UL, INC Ze RE ee a PLLA doa 80 AL eR 
PN Eat icin 0 Rs PLP eRe Cae lot DO Aa Cia obi eat APS Att/ AER Ube] Li RALAG ORAS ase ‘ 
FVII CF OR AAC Gs 2S Ty Bn Soy EAA ATU OITA PULA TENA Q AL TO EIT STA NG TR ae shi rer A Miele ee i 
pipe RRC CecURIL UR Ram ee Pet Gat LAE aac SLA ary sh peas ULL ASU SU Oe od a 
ESRC Use OR CRUBR LG CSE ies Bee S tS PUL te it oie (RIB TRA IPLEME RL ce (ty tChUEZ Pil 
SNES STi 1 ke Rat to Cs US Ota m nero ec hore POCPIE ACT CCUIe ILC SAIL CSB TOME Bum (Le Tovmage Re Th 
Ben Dae MANS RECA OLY eet Cn de ee (Ssh a HURL 4 uu GBM GAD tL Ue BCBG CEA Ech 8 
LS TAMA MAA ah as aRis AE UNS Paes 108 Pui? MOS Babette TiC UE Bl LS LU Rae RE Santa a 
RUE SF eet Nee tue OER Un eae Cage SAB OTe LT WV QUIPURABEH GAH ATOPY GL A USUI 
Pa tele MAS PNG A ralee CER Uda MECN REL MASAO eat aaa Av aie i 
PAAR lotr Cok al oe coe oP BRA Pret eT RAR Uni eet Rah PAR ORE Tats Los 2 OBARN AEE LE Pg 


4 


UI YT SSS HOR APN SET Cg PRA LH EPS AE LT GL Bf BCH OL SEX EL I LIBAN GL CDUIH EA AARQ OG, ¢ 


Sone Cats EASES eS INC RRP ee CaaS ee umee le VAC cat we tibiae Arab eis a ee 
Sean te ree OU AR RATE LST nee Spat el ate Chair O kee An RA CRU 
ME No, Be he ol Se Riva Ulan perk mse LC OLEAN Bay Unless CEN Le ML ee ELI Oa tte 


pA ECAC ORE TES MEE mec tte San Lee Gerd near ewe cede Ee Cuan take aed 
FAR tA lash ore Moth) Celt Ure MON Wd) alta Bc bes eR Lv aa Oo be Gh ewihnstc ba BIAS Vira T LUNIA alc 
By TSN I TYPE PRUNE AINE SCE] WMT YB yf H HE) SNE MAR SAAT KRU IBA TOOT 
RAS tad Tae SUT Bs Kee te ie hes |e RMA Mae Ci RRL UE SLB Sohail 
TYE SpA TOMAR GPR AZ FL ST ERR NAUALT ERITH UMMA 2 Shy isthe ARS 
PSUS CS Eis aa wea RG Cera stor te Whine RUN LEW MIG ISO) A At ghee Raa nS 
CSE Mae RRL ake ie Ma a tReet CCS We LSC EMO RE UR Un cece OTR nasties 
DILL BU AIRMAN ART og ROLLE EPR LN RUBE BIG HRA PHA LUG OARS ke 
IRR aE Mi Ue EGU CMEC COME Mince: enue wNer ened lt hd an ada ein ad) OU € Ee tee amet 
ae aiid Pais a aL, Sues i| 3 Bee sae , eet ick MARGUY. fa de cclee A 568 | Yn Ghat an 


Photozincograph of the PANDUKESWAR PLATE, supplied for the N. W. P. Gazetteer, by E. T. Atkinaon Esq. 
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(&) snaeiauefaaartuna: wagraagrentac- 
quAw@alasnmzama TIAN STATA Cre 
Aw aaimManadiawaa:wAAI— 

8 : ° Fe rue . 

(9) Ra WAAR: HAAR Aganugc are 
AMMIIUEAA: aEaAafanateyiericrania 
Atiaam wares: | wiadaa qecArg— 

(¢) yaitnagizageataezntamaudvaane 
VRQ TRUAUTTUUA WII es HPI aAAAaT- 
wivgnaaiagaea— 

(& ) aqaMMAaagraaliiamARTUAgraR_AIAMaAT 

° —_—°c a8 oN _ = _ 
qadawarganiada: yuita agusaiuauqa- 
TwaAIapAAT— 

(qo) aMiganiuaawiardigaaats: wgarEsl- 
Tafa HUTA MAg MAN aagUeH wearTa a wIA- 
calaugiawa w”A— 

(tq) UnaTy REATARD RET AU AT AA HUA NBA 
BAAR" MATSHAC ATU CATH ARAMA - 

so 
CLAP AISA VARAENIAVATAII— 
- om — ~~ 

(a8) VAPRAMIAT ia ea Aaa aS VAT TH aT 
Briain Miennaaama aay sig iareanic- 
HMA ET URAECUa— 

- o— e e 

(92) AMA YARAATV MRS MSMATSATTHAA MIA IF 
RPATATAIM HUH QA AlaAVU Ia AM aaa y 
fa+ wetaniagic— 
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(a8) SeAaRAIHUMaTURMSUAs wWaNeTe- 
fHAMCATATM ALS MAHAN TA SAAT ATH gIeI- 
TAPIA UIF— 

qu) rafugidtaraaufacragiasatg ae gMgAaayar- 
USANA Aad BAA HAMA ANTS Baga IA 
ania aia alana aaa 

(aa) raTaugjiasifaa: viaaiear ania aug 
anafaarautia aaranuenrg aanigianuaie- 
sfaua Areaalai ufaagaleara— 

(99) uftysanranigan aut aiayia arai giaagaaeriiz- 
AsuAAAqniga wa AUIAIATIIMAR yUD- 
Minggavataaiga— 

(qe) APMUAAAAAT Ee atMAAaca AAagaa Aa 


alga PISA MRM TAIT G IA PAUUTATa a Ata 
QUPaIUAA AAT y— 


Gea sau Aaa 
(8) Weta SATUMEgHA TATQETIadaWTAAae- 
= © 
afaagdrtuaiga Tarfewan ary wUeEReadea- 
Mia WuAaRwmaAtaI— 


(Ro) Ua AMIAAAAIMIA F Aeawai Aediatan- 
Saag ida WawgawVzg ray WAAZy- 
aa wfaaiaadr: warauitenam:— 


(Ra) WareTH2mas: afaigemren: warez wart 


iefateataanation: § TaayizgahTereaariat- 
WA FUUAT CanAaTig— 


(ee) 


(83) 
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Aaa AAT, uacad wicuyg uit- 
ygrrreniiaepiunta acafarcasfiata- 
aafazamga wana a aa 

eal Aaa -- -- Helse: eiafanag alafanarea- 
aracar ua layfanaragey Aldaig B--+-- AelaIAr 
Has alUHA GI aH: | TA— 

faning verimaiarermuenfagawiaziaziaaat 
SgZiMa TgAgO | EEA gal ye Tah: BATT. 
fafa: | ce uw ga! vine 

aw ad wa | BAA aia: Wida-gra- 
ya wa aad VANE: | WIAA Se uMAaaTMi- 
ian Weadigwaig: | aaa weal ar ar e— 
ta age | vipeateedio waiagn aaa Ria: 
yaaa aia WR gua Cia waamea feai- 
ae HaAay yas | wAE— 

ara araah: | apa’ Beata wan feria aferas | 
WAAM AAA @ AWs ATH AVA MARTY qary 
WA aan RT | EaUACHAIAA Waae lage | ope 


aarayir atgaraia amMmaaeata | fant 
sirantaniia cia at ata ary: Watiadta | — — — 
unfad ageretigraes amninamuqaada a 
PUM SAAMI AGUA: | aA We ATU: Vie 
waaay i sia aAAza— 

faguniagagiara wywsiiaag! wariaaaar- 
EAggTg! A fe weds availa fasten: a 
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Legend on the Seal. 


Nn 


ANA ATEA UIT A, | 


yy — 


Migiesrgaa: Araya: | 


~ 


mAgIaAaMas: faaia: | 


PANDUKESWAR. 


Be it auspicious: from the prosperous city of Kérttikeya. By the grace of 
the divine Siva, whose matted hairs are washed by the celestial atrenm of Ganga, 
whose lotus feet profusely shed an abundant showor of pure and resplendent pol- 
Jen, the brightness of which dispels the endless varieties of the thick gloom (of 
ignorance), and which flushes with a vinous rubescence by imbibing the beams 
emitted from the lamps of the several chief gems of the terrific coronets, diadenis 
and helmets of the lords of all the immortals, Daityas and human beings whose 
heads bow down under the heavy burden of devotion, did the proaperous King Nim- 
barana gain the glory of the rising sun by conquering the mist of his foes. Hig 
person was adorned with en asseniblage of the qualitics of «icimenev and dexterity, 
truthfulness and good manners, purity, heroism, munificence, griveness, Teepecta- 
bility, Aryan conduct and wonderful and honorable act» «wh. by he became an 
incarnation of the seed of an offspring of great virtnes, ae) doud of a fame worthy 
of the rulers of the earth in the returning golden age, avd :ccemvling in bis com- 
plexion the lotus feet of the goddess Nanda and of the lotua-mated Brahma. To 
him waa born a Bon, a meditutor on his feet, of his quem und great lady, the 
fortunate Néthu Devi. lle was, a devout worshipper of siva, and devoted 
to the supreme Brahm. J[Ie, with the edge of a sharp -waord, slew furious 
elephunts, whose frontal globes scattered o series of excelichi pearls, while the 
lustre of his lifted banner laughed to scorn the array oi the sisra. This was the 
most venerable king of kings and lord paramouut, the prosperous Ishtagana 
Deva. 


His son meditating on his feet, and begotten on his queen and great lady, the 
fortunate Vega Devi, is the most venerable aud jreat king of kings and sovereign 
lord, the prosperous Lalita Sara Deva, tlfe auspicious, who is a devout worshipper 
of Mahesa, and devoted to the supreme Brahm (or exceedingly liberal to Brahim). 
He has acted the part of the great boar encumbered with the weight of the earth 
by delivering it from drowning under the dread of the dirt of the sinful age of 
Kali. He possessed an exuberauce of natural genius and super-human prowess, 
whereby his blazing valour withstood the hosts of his encompassing cnemies. Be- 
ing ever ready in his preparations for war, by the vast resources of his wealth, he, 
by the terrific frowns of his brows, bore an intimidation to his enemies, as the 
curling mance of the lion affrights the cub of the elephant. He, by his restless 
sword and arrows in battle, has slain many a soul (in warfare), and violently seized 
on the goddess of prosperity in victory, as if he had dragged her from underneath 
the waters (of the deep). The damsels of heaven viewing this reverse of fortune 
with affliction at his embraces to her, dropped down the bracelets from their 
trembling wrists, which, strewn like wreaths of fluwers, formed his head-drees 
(us if it blossomed), to mature the seeds of hie glory. Like Prithu his arwa were 
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tmared to the bending of the bow, by the furce of which he subdued and protected 
the world and established its monarchs. 


All the people assembled in the fortunate city of Karttikeyapura,' all— 


———— = 


I. | Ul. | S11) Iv.] V. | VI. 


4} 4] 4 4 
8 5 5 5 5 
aes 6 6 6 6 
7) 7) 7) 71 4 
4/10/10] 8] g 
6 | 12] 33 9 9 





Niyogasthda : those employed in public affaira. 

Réjo : kings. 

Rajenyets : princes (cf. title Rainke in Nep&l and 
ti). 


Rdjdputra : aons of Rajas (or Rajpats 7). 

Rdjamdtya : counsellors of the Raja. 

Sdmania: neighb uring tributary princes, 
Mahdedmanta : commander-in-chief, 
Mahdhartéhrittika ; chief investigator of all worka. 
Mahadandandyaku: chief officer of punishwent, 
Mahdpratihdre.: chief warder. 

Mahdsdmantddhipati ; chlef of the feudatory princes, 
Maehadrdja : chief Rajas. 


Pramdidra : keeper of the records of measurements, 
survey Ors. 


Serabhanga : archers (a local mountain tribe?), 
Kumar dmdtya : counsellor of the heir-apparent. 
Odadhika : superintendents. 
Duhsddhyasd-thanika : overcomers of difficulties, 
Doshaparddhiha : investigators of crimes. 
Chouraddharaniha : thief-catcbers. 

Saulkika : superintendents of octroi. 

Gaul mika : soldiers, 

Taddyuktaha : former officiais. 

Viniyuktaka: officials on detached duty. 
Pattahd : engravers (?), 


Puchartha: draught-players (?): or Pattakopaehd- 
riko, wardrobe- keepers. 


Saudhabhangddhikrita : chief architects. 


Hastyssvoshtravala ; keeper of clephants, horses and 
camels, 


Vydpritaha : secretaries or ambassadors. 

Hatapreshanihka : chamberlaius or messengers. 

Dédndika : mace-bearers. 

Déndupdaika : keeper of the instruments of punish- 
ment. 

Vishaya-vydpr taka : district secretaries. 


ee 








1 The titles of the offivials to whom the grant is addresaed fullows here and 
the order of the names in each grant is giveu in the column to tne left. I=sthe 
Mungir plate: Il=the Pandukeswar plate of Lalitusura forming a portion of 
the text translated here: IllmeLelitasdra’s second plate: IV = Padma Devé’s 
plates Ve Subhiksharaja’s plate and Viewthe Bhaégalpur plate. 
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cn ne 
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I} In WW, jfv. 


the eighteen departments. 


29 | 33 $3 | 38 | 36 | 29 | Gamdgamihe : messengers. 

ve | 34 34) 341 27 |... | Khd/gika: swordamen. 

80 | 35 , 35 | 45 | 28 | g0 ee awift messengers (maniha, mi- 

er 5 

w. | 36 | 36 | 36 | 29] ... | Ldjasthdniya: officers of the royal household. 

31 | 37 3 37 | 37 | 30 | 31 | Vishayupati ; district officers, 

... | 38 | Ss | 38) 3! | . | Bhogapati : provincial governors. 

23 |.) | 39 | 32) 23 | Khandapati : chiefs of wards in cities (muhalladars). 

g2 | 39 | 39 | 40 | 33/30 | Zarapati: chiefs of the ferries. 

vee | 40 | 40 | 41 Si]... | Asvapati: cominanders of cavalry. 

oe | 4 | 4h) 421 95) A intarebekuerhened pale’: chief of the frontier 

posts. 

[| 42 | 42 | 43 | 36 | ... | Vartmapdlu&a ; road guards. 

22} 43; 43) 445 37 | 22) Koshopdia: treasurers or hotiapdla (hotwdle), 

oe | 46 | 4] 45 | 33] ... | Ghattupdla ; guards of passes (Ghdtwdls). 

| 15 | 45 | 46 | 39 | 20 | Kehetrapalu: guards of fields. 

a1 | 46 | 46 | 47 | 40 | 21 | Pruntapdia . guards of boundaries, 

ww | 8] 8] 48 | 41. Thahkurd : the (khasiya) khsatriya tribe, 

we | 9 | £ | 491 42 Mohd.aawshya: men of importance (villegeshead- 

| | wen ; cf. bhalsmanush), 
97 | 47 | 4] | 50 | 43 | 97 | Kisoravadava go mahishyadhihrita: keepers of colts, 
( cows and buffal.-ce. 

| 48 | 48 stl 44 |... | Shattamahottama : most learned men. 

we. | 49: 419 | 52 $s] ,. Abhira : Cowherds (ahirs). 

. | 68 | 50 63; 16 Banehk : merchants (baniyas). 

w. | G1 | 61! 54a) 47 | 2. | Sreshtipwroyda; chiefs of city, guilds : (rhaudhris). 
b2 | 52 | 55 | 4 | Sdshtdlasuprikrityadhishidniyda : superintendents of 

Pt fd 





togetier with Ihasaa, Draviras, Kalingas, Gauras, Odhras, Aavbras dowu to 
Chaéndalas, ait pesples and places, all svldiers, slaves, and servants and others, 
whether wicitioucd here ov not, who depend upon “ur royal fees, know ye, mark 
ye this Bralimanottare 

Be it known tu you that the village situated in Gorunna Siri within the 
aforementioned ¢-tate, which is now in the possession of Khashinka, as also that 
in the possession of Gugala, and situate in the Palli of Bhutika, these two villages 
are given by we by mcans of the grant of this elict ordered to be made at Go- 
runna Sari by the great queen Sama Devi herself to the reverend Narayana 
Bhattaéraka, for adding to the merit and reputacion of my parents and of myself, 
by observing the tiving world to be a2 unsteady as the Icaves of the fitus religisa, 
and the billoy 1 moved by the breeze and by seeing this life to be aa vain and 
void of -nbetance as the form of a bubb’e of water, as alsoby knowing the insta- 
bility of surtune, likened to the unsteadincas of the tips of a young elcphant’s curs, 
for the sake of (obtaining) beatitude in the next world, and salvation iu the ccean 
of this, on this meritorious day of the winter solatice, accompuniral with dilfusion 
of fragrant flowers, incense, lights and ointments, with offerings, sacrifices, 
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oblations, dancing, singing and music for the performance of the feast, and pari- 
fication (correction) of all omissions and errors in the new act, as also for expe- 
diting the feet of our servants, and farther conferring the right to debar the in- 
gress of all goverument officers therein, also exemption from every duty and a per- 
petuity contemporaneous with the continuance of the aun, moon, and earth. They 
are to remain as parcels detached from the estate as far as their visible bounds- 
ries, with all the trees, arbours, springs, and cataracts contained in them, and 
free from all past and present usufructs, of gode and Brahmans therein, The 
possesior thereof haviug full rights for ever and cver as defined herein, must nog 
at ull be annoyed by seizure, resumption, robbery, or any other disturbance 
under a heavy penalty attendant upon any violation of thie comimalideiee 
In the year of the rising kingdom of victory (pravarddhuménu. vijayardjya) 
twenty-one Samvat 21, the third day of the waning moon of Magha. The 
deputies in this affair are the chief justice of lawsuits concerning gifts and grants, 
named Sri Vijuka, the writer bercof, and the chief arbiter of cases relating to 
peace and war, Sri Aryatta, by whose order this plateis inscribed by Gangs Bhadra. 
( Verses.) 

1. “ This earth has been in the possession of severa) kings, commencing with 
Sagara. Whoever becomes the owner of land at any time, he then rcaps the 
fruits thereof 

2. Rémea Bhadra hath required of all future princes of the earth that they 
preserve from time to time the bridge ot their beneflcence. 

3. The donor of lands ascends to the abode of the gods, mounting on a heaven- 
ly car yoked with hansas (awans). But the resumer of lands is boiled in an iroa 
caldron filled with hot oil by the delegates of the regent of death. 

4 Whoever resumes lands given either by himself or others may he be 
born as a worm to remain in filth for full sixty thousand years. 

5. The donor of lands dwells in beaven for sixty thousand years, but the 
resunier and his counsellor remain iv hell for the same number of yean. 

6. ‘The appropriator of a village, a gold coin, or one inch of ground, enters 
into hell to remain there until the return of the offerings. 

7. What man is there who can deny gifts made by former lords of men fog 
the sake of piety aod renown, and attested by the articles of sacred offerings. 

8. From thia example of our caution against resumption by our posterity, 
let others adopt the same in regard to their own donations, and know that gifts 
aud gain of renown are the only benefits of prosperity which ia as unsteady as 


a flagh of lightning or a bubble of water, 

9. Unsteady as the dewdrop on the lotus leaf, so fleeting is fortune, and 
go brief is human life. Considering these, and knowing the donor’s name, no 
nian should destroy the deeds of another's reputation.” 

I have not thought it necessary to reproduce here the Mungir 

The Kumaon and Pala inSeription! of the Pala Rajya, Deva Pala 


me Deva or the Blayalpur? inscription of the 


1 This plate, of which a copy is given in AS Res, IL, 123, was transluted by 
Bir. Wilkie in 1751. It was discovered amid the ruins of Mungir by Culuged 
Watson. *J_A.S. Ben, XLVI, i., 3eé. 


bl 
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Péla-Raja Nérféyana. The Mungir inscription calls Deva Pala a eaw- 
gata, His genealogy is traced from Go Péla, whose son was Dhar- 
ma Pala, uf whom it is said :—“ He went to extirpate the wicked 
and plant the good and happily his salvation was effected at the 
same time. for his servants visited Kedéra and drank milk accord- 
ing to the law.” Deva Péla succeeded and ‘peaceably inherited 
the kingdom of his father 3s Bodhisattwa succeeded Sugata.’ He 
also is said ‘ to have conquered the earth from the sources of the 
Gaoges as far as the well-known bridge which was constructed by 
the enemy of Duadsya,” t.e., from Garhw&] to Cape Comorin. The 
characters in the five Kumaon plates are the same and belong to 
the earlier form of the kutila or ‘bent’ alphabet of which we have 
several examples from the eighth to the tenth century. A compa- 
rison with the form of the letters on the Mungir and Bhdgalpur 
plates shows that they also belong to the same class. The tribal 
name of the writer is the same in all six records. In the plates of 
Lalitastica Deva, the writer is Ganga Bhadra, in that of Desata 
Deve it is ** Bhadra ; in those of Padma Deva and Subhiksharfja 
Deva it is Nanda Bhadra and in the Pala plates we have Binda 
Bhadra on one and the Bhatta Gurava onanother. In the Buddal 
Pala inscription the name is Binda Bhadra, The very remarkable 
liat of officials common to all the plates has been analysed in the 
translation of the Kumaon plate. The coincidences in order and 
position im this respect cannot be accidental and clearly shows that 
all were derived from one common original in the family of the 
professional scribes whose tribal name was Bhadra. The form of 
dedication is the same in all and also the precatory verses attached 
to each grant. An examination of the names of the officials shows 
that it ‘s improbable that all of them could not have existed ina 
small h.ll state, espectally such as the keepers of cawels and ele- 
phants and the commanders of cavalry. This portion of the form of 
the grant is ciearly borrowed from that in use in a larger and more 
stoportant state in the plains. Another paint of resemblance is 
that both the hill grants and the Péla plates are dated from some 
unknown local era and in the hills clearly from the accession of the 
reigning monarch, a practice presumably also borrowed from the 
Bengal Rajas. The hill plates are still in possession of the repre- 
sentatives of the grantees and there is not the slightest reason for 
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believing them to be other than genuine; in faét not one of their 
present possessor cau decypher a single line much less attempt a 
meaningless forgery of this nature, 

Turning to the Pandukeswar plates we learn that Nimbarata 
Deva's reign was remarkable for some great contest with, we may 
suppose, a foreign foe. Nimbarata Deva himself is said to have 
vanquished his enemies as the rising sun dispels the mist, and his 
son Ishtagana Deva ‘ with the edge of his sword slew furious ele- 
phants.’ If we accept this statement the elephant could hardly be 
used by one hiil-tribe against another, so thatthe invader must 
have come from the plains and been met by the Katyuris at the 
passes into the hills, for within the hills themselves elephants 
could hardly be used. Lalitasdra Deva, however, is the prince who 
is most praised for his successes in war. Ever ready in his prepa- 
rations for a vampaigo and aided by his vast wealth, he was found 
resistless aud ‘established the monarchs of the earth.’ Inthe Pala 
inscriptions Go Pala is likened to Prithu as Lalitasura is in his 
inscriptions. In the Buddal inscription of the minister Gurava 
Bhatta, the empire of Deva Péla is said to have extended from the 
Mahendra mountain to the Himalaya. 


Of the second series of Kumaon plates those of Desata Deva and 
his son Padmata Deva are dated from Karttikeyapura in the same 
manner as those of Lalitasdéra Deva and that of Subhikshardja Deva 
are dated from Subhikshapura, most probably another name for 
Karttikeyapura or a suburb thereof. They do not mention any Raja 
of the previous lists, but the character of the writing, the style and 
form, the name of the scribe, and the place from which they are 
dated is the same as in the former group. As these grants of 
Lalitasvira connect themselves by the names of the R&jas with the 
Bigeswar inscription from which they differ in form, this group 
must be considered as following thoso of LalitasGra Deva, at no 
great distance of time. The two first records were written by 
the same scribe and all give a literally identical account of 
Salonaditya, ascribing to him many virtues and success in battle 
All agree also in passing over his son Iehbata Deva with the simple 
record of his birth, and little more is said of his successor Desata 
Deva than that he and his mother were devout worshippers of 
Siva and Brahina and were exceedingly liberal to Brahmans and 
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the poor. Of Padmata Deva it is said that he was a devout Saiva 
and “acquired by the might of his arms unnumbered provinces 
on all sides, the owners of which coming to make him obeisance 
poured forth such incessant gifts of horses, elephants and jewels 
befure him that they held in contempt the offerings made to Indra. 
He resembled Dadhichi and Chandragnpte in his conduct and 
mastered the earth, stretching to its zone, the reservoir of the 
ocean” His son Subhiksharéja Deva was a ‘ Vaishnava, devoted 
to the supreme Brahma and a patron of those learned in the 
Shastras,’’ besides being adorned with many virtues. We can 
glean little more from the descriptions in these grants beyond what 
is given above. 


With regard to the localities mentioned, the two grants of 
Lalitashra Deva are addressed to the ofti- 
cials and others in the district of Kartti- 
keyapura. One is translated here and need not be further noticed. 
The second conveys a similar grant to the same person of Thapyala 
Sfri in the-possession of Indra Vaha to provide for the necessities 
of the religious anchorites residing at Tapuban, a place on the 
right bank of the Dhauli above Joshimath, which will show that 
this village was still in the Karttikeyapura district. The grant 
of Desata Deva is addressed to the officers in the Esala district 
and bestows tLe village of Yamuna in the possession of Nérayana 
Varmana on Vijayesvara. The grant of Padmata Deva is 
addressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and that 
of Subhiksharfja Deva to the officials of the districts of Tangana- 
pura and .AntarAnga. Tunganapura has already’ been identified 
with the tract above the confluence of the Bhagirathi and Alak- 
panda and Antaranga with the country lying between those rivers. 
The first of these two bestows certain lands on the temple of 
Badarikasrama. There were four villages in Drumati in tho 
possession of the Aditya family of Buddhachal together with fiftvcn 
shares (bhdga) in Pangara also in Drumati, also the vritti of Ogala 
in Yoshi and another pateh on the banks of the Gangapadi, an 
accretion to Sankrima, as well as the fields detached from Ulika. 
Also the land neat the great banyan-tree in Kakasthal village io 
Drumati and two dronas of land in the Randayaka village in Yoohi. 


» Page 357. 


Localities 
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In the grant of Sabhiksharéja Deva thereis along list of villages and 
lands conferred on two priests,and amongst them the following which 
are given so that hereafter possibly they may be identified :— 


“ Land fo Vidimaléka belonging to Wachchhetaka : in Bhetha Séryya: 
measuring eight ndite: in Bériyé], measuring four drorae; in Vanolika ; also 
an accretion from Kandayika to Sarana belonging to Subhattaks i & piece 
called Satika ; also one called Yachchha Saddha, held by Goohitéangaka ; 
Talla Séta belonging to Vihéndaka ; Kebira belonging to Vena Vika ; Ganga- 
rake belonging to Soshi Jivaka ; Pettaka ; Kathasila ; Ny4éyapatiéka ; Bandi- 
wala belonging to the Adityas ; Ichhawala, Vihalaka and Maharjiyaka ; Khora- 
khottanka belonging to Siléditya ; in Harshapura, land formerly belonging to 
Parbabhina Ungeke now in theestate of Durga Bhatta; also new land 
in Varoshika belonging to the Sittakas, Ussoke, Vijjata, Dujjana, Attanga, 
Véchatake and Varéha; Jatipétaka in Ijjara; Samijjiya ; Gododha io Pairt 
belonging to the sons of Satraka ; Ghasmengaka in Yoshika , Sihéra ; Bali- 
vardda and Sila; Ibanga; Rullatha; Tiringe; Kattanasila; Gondodérite ; 
Yuge ; Karkatethéle ; D&limGlaka belonging to Ghara Néga ; Déraka belong- 
ing to Sirwhla ; Karkar&te belonging to the Vijéyénas ; Chidhérika belougiog 
to the Katusthikas ; Randavake ; Loharasa belonging to Tungédityn; also 
lund in Yoshike 5; Ratnapalli near Sadéyikea with the following limits : weat of 
the boundary of Sankata, east of Andériganika, north of the Ganga ; and south 
of the village of Tamehaka belonging to the sons of Sevéyika.” The donees are 
Néréyanaand Brahmeswara, who appear to have been the officiating priests of the 
temple of Durga Devi. The tribal names Vika, Jivaka, Aditya, Vijéyéna and 
Katusthi do not appear to occur now, but we have Manivéka as the name of one of 
the sons of the ruler of Saka-dwipa end io the Bharhat sculptures. 


The countries enumerated as subject to the Raéjas who caused 
the grants to be inscribed are worthy of notice here. We shall 
accordingly place the statements of the six inscriptions together for 


comparison— 






Tribes to whom it is addressed. 





Réje’s name. 










Khasas, Dreviras, Kalinges, Gauras, Odras, 
Andhras, Chéindélas. 

The same with the addition of Kirhtes, Hé- 
Das and Medas. 

Kbasas, Kalingas, Hanes, Gauras, Medas, 
Andhras, Chéndélas. 

Same as No. 2, omitting Andhras. 


1. LalitesGra Deva ... 

2. Ditto eee 

3. Desata Deva se 

4, Padma Deva (son of 
Desata). 

85. Subhiksharéja Dvea 


(son of Padma) 
6. Deva Pala Deva ... 


Same as No. 2. 


Gauras, Mélavas, Khasas, Hinas, Kalingas, 
Karnf&tas, Lis&tas, Bhotas, Medés, An- 
dhrakas, Chaéndélas, 
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The Mungir plate contains four names not given in the Ku- 
maon plates, those of the Malavas, Karndtas, Lésdtas, and Bhotas. 
We have already seen that the Malavas were a Panjéb tribe who 
after several changes of abode eventually gave their name to the 
part of Central India now called Malwa. The Karndtas were a south- 
ern tribe who have also left their name behind them in the Carnatic. 
The Lésétas and Bhotas are spoken of together and quite correctly. 
Lhasa was made the capital of the Grs¢ really independent Tibetan 
State in or about 640 A.D.. and the Bhotas represent the Chi-ang 
acd wandering tribes not subject to Lhasa and indeed the common 
peaple of Tibet generally. There was constant intercourse between 
the Buddhist people of Tibet and their fellow Buddhists in Magadha. 
Tho Mungir inscription shows that Deva Pala was a Buddhist, 
though one of a very liberal mind. The names of Lhasa and Bhota 
have properly been omitted from the Kumnoon inscriptions, as Ku- 
maon was too near those countries to permit of their submission 
being recorded as a matter of fact. The insertion, too, of the 
names Dravira in southern India, Kalinga on the Coromandel coast, 
Odra or Oriesa, Gaurain Bengal and Meda in the Panjab or indeed 
of any other names than those of the Khasas and Kirdtas must 
simply be due to the existence of these names in the original 
form from which the Bhadras of Kumaon copied the terms of the 
grant. 

In a grant of Narayana Piila tately discovered at Bhégalpur 
and translated by Dr. Mitra’! we have a 
second record quite as full as that of the 
Mungir plate and some important rectifications of the genea- 
logy. “ The record opens with a stanza in praise of Go Pala, 
who was a devout Buddhist and a follower of Sugata. His son 
and immediate successor was Dharma Pala. The latter had a 
brother named Vak Pala, who lived under his sway. On his 
death Deva Pala, the eldest son of his brother, succeeded him. 
Vak P&éla had a second son named Jaya Pala, who is said to 
bave brought Orissa and Allahabad under his brther’s govern- 
ment. On the death of Deva pala, Vigraha Péla, the son of 
Jaya Pila, came to the throne. Vigraha Pala was succeeded 
by his son Narayana Pala, the donor of the grant.” We have 

15. A. S. Ben, XLVIL, i, 366. 


Bhégaipur plate. 
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accordingly to revise the indications ufforded by the Mungir plate 
thus :— 


I. Go Pile. 
\ 


ac recs 
WU. Dharmas Pils, Wen Pile 


§ ee 
Ill. Deva Pils. vay Pils. 
IV. Vigraha Pile I. 
Nirfyana Pila. 


The donee’s name was Siva Bhattéraka, a vame found also in 
the Ballabhi grants, and the record was composed by Bhatta Gara- 
va,! the minister who erected the Buddal pillar. The latter is a re- 
cord of the family of this minister and contains the names of Pan- 
chal and Gaya and of the son of Garga called Darbhapani. of whom 
it is recorded that by his policy “ the great prince Deva Pala made 
the eartb cributary from the father of Reva, whose piles of rock are 
moist with juice from the heads of lascivious elephants, to the father 
of Gauri, whose white mountains are brightened with beams from 
tho morn of Isvara and as far as the two oceans whose waters are 
red with the rising and with the setting sun.” Here Deva Pala is 
credited with the conquest of the country froin the Mabendra 
mountain which contains the source of the Reva to the Himavat 
who was father of Gauri. To Darbhap&ni was born Someswar and 
to him Kedaéra Misra, trusting to whose wisdom, “the rdja of 
Gaar for a long time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race uf 
Utkala (Orissa) cf the Hunas of humbled pride, of the kings of 
Dravira and Gujara whose glory was reduced and the universal sea 
girt throne” * * ‘ Tobim, emolem of Vrihaspati and to his re- 
ligious rites, the prince Sura Pala, who was a second Indra and 
whose soldiers were fond of wounds, went repeatedly.” Kedéra- 
Misara had a son Gurava Misra, who was greatly respected by the 
_ prince Narayana Pala and who caused the record to be inscribed 
' by Binda Bhadra? We may also note that the donee in Deva 
Pala’s inscription was a Misra. [0 the Afn-t-Akbari, Abul Fazl 


*§ The Guravaa in western India enjoy a monopoly of the service in Saiva tem- 
ples and have a right to the offerings made : Ind. Ant., III., 77. 3 Aa. Res., L 
133 : Chis is translated by Mr. C. Wiikins, with notes by Sir W. Jones. The inecrip- 
tion was found on a stone pillar near Buddal on the boundary of the D inéjpur and 
Heeeee districts in Lower Bengal, about forty miles south-east of Dindjpur, iv 
1780. 
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gives' the names of seven so-called Vaidya rajas of Bengal ending with 
Nérfyana, whose successor Lakshmaniya was expelled by Muham- 
mad Bakbtiyér Khilji in 1203 A.D. Before these Vaidyas occur 
the names of ten Pala rajas, all of which except the first three are 
wanting in their proper places in the inscriptions. The length of 
mapy of the reigns also is so absurdly prolonged as to render this 
tradition utterly worthless. 


Vassilief in his work on ‘ Buddhism ’ states,* on the authority 
of Térdnaéuh, that the origin of the Palas 
was in this. wise. On the extinction of the 
Chandra dynasty as a ruling power in eastern India; in Orissa 
and Bengal and in the other five provinces of the east, each Kshat- 
riya, Brahman and merchant constituted himself king of his sur- 
toundings, but there was no king ruling the country. The wife of 
one of the late kings assassinated by night every one of those who 
had been chosen to be kings, but after a certain number of years 
Go Pla, who had been elected for a time, delivered himself from her 
and was made king for life. He began to reign in Bengal, but 
afterwards reduced Magadha under his power. He built the Nélan- 
dara temple not far from Otantapura and reigned forty-five years. 
Sri Harsba was at this time reigning in Kashmir. Go Pédla was 
succeeded by his son Deva Pala, who greatly extended his kingdom 
and re-established the Buddhist religion. He reigned forty-eight 
years and was succeeded by his son Rasa Pala, by a daughter of 
Vibharata, king of Gajana. After twelve years he was succeeded 
by Dharma Pifla, who reigned sixty-four years and was a contem- 
porary of Tissong J de-b tazan® The successors were— 


Tibetan reeords. 


Badurakshits, son-in-law of Dharma Pala, reigned eight years. 

Vané Péla, son of Dharma Pla. 

Mahi Piéla, reigned fifty-two years, comtemporary of Khri-ral. 

Mahé Péls, son of Mehi Pala, reigned four years. 

Sému PSla, son-in-law of Maha Pala, reigned twelve years, 

Breshta, eldest soa of Mahé Pin, reigned three years. 
Chénakea, maternal uncle of Sreshta, reigned twenty-nine years. 
Bheya Pfls, nephew of Chénaka, reigned thirty-two years. 

1 Gladwin, IJ.,21. The following names with the length of reigns are given — 
Bhupala, 55: Dherpéla, 96: Deopéla, 33: Bbupatipala, 70: Dhanpatpala, 45: 
Bijjenpéla, 75: Jayapéla, 28: Kajapéia, 96: Bhogpala (brother of Rajapals), 5: 
Jagadpala (son of Bhogpéla), 74. Bhupala may be identified with Go Pale ; Dhir- 
péla or more correctly Dharpéla with Dharmapala and Dedpaéla with Devapsta, 
9 * Le Bouddisme,’ LaComme'’s translation of Vassilief, p. 64: Arch. Rep. Ill, 
198; Ind, Ant, 1V., 366. * Khrisong, 728-755 A.D. 
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Neya Péla, con of Bheya Péls, reigned thirty-five years. 

Amar Pla, son of Neya Pila, reigned thirteen years. 

Regency for eight years. 

Hasti Péla, son of Amra Pala, reigned fifteen years. 

Kebénti Péla, maternal brother of Hasti Pala, reigned seventeen years. 
Rama Péla, son of Hasti Pala, reigned furty-six years. 

Then came Lava Sena and expelled the Pélas. Most of these 


names are hopelessly out of accord with existing inscriptions. 


In 1806, a grant inscribed on a copper-plate was found at Am- 
g&chhi! in parganah Sultdnpur in the Dinajpur district, a place 
about fourteen miles from Buddal. It contained the name of Vi- 
graha Pala Deva and some others and was dated in sanvat 12. 
In an iuscription from Sdérn4th, however, we have a dated record 
clearly belonging to the Palas. It was discovered on a figure of 
Buddha near Benares by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1794 and bears 
the date samvat 1083, equivalent to 1026 
A.D. The writing has been translated by 
Colonel Wilford and again by General Cunningham, whose version® 
is as follows:— 


“ Adoration to Buddha. Having worshipped the lotua foot of Sri Dhama- 
rési, sprung from the lake of Varé nasi, and having for its moss the hairs of proa- 
trate kings, the fortunate Mahipéla, king of Gaura, caused to be built in Késl 
hundreds of monuments, snch as Iséna and Chitragbanta. The fortunate Sthirae 
péla and his younger brother, the fortunate Basanta-p4la, have renewed religion 
completely ia all its parts and have raised a tower (saila) with an inner chamber 
(garbha-huti) and eight large niches, samvat 1083, the 11th day of Pausha.” 


S4rnéth inscription. 


As now translated the date should be assigned to the buildings 
of Sthira Pala and his brother, Basanta Pala, who were contempo- 
raries of Mahi Pala, who according to the Amgdcbhi plate was him- 
self a successor of Vigraha Pala II. Gencral Cunningham’s new 
reading and translation will set at rest the discussion regarding 
the names and dates raised on Wilford’s imperfect transcript? In 
another inscription‘ on the base of a statue of Buddha the ascetic 
found by General Cunningham in Buddha Gaya we have the name 
Mahipdla and in the second line containing the date the following 
formula :— 


3 As, Bes., IX., 442; Colebrooke’s Essays, II.,279: J. A. S. Ben. XLVI, 
L, 387. ‘Arch. Rep., III, 121. ® As. Res. V., 132: J. A. S. Ben, 
Iv, 911. Lassen makes the successors of Néréyana Péla rulere of Kanauj and 
connects with them the name Yasoh Péla found io en inscription dated in the 
year 1036 A.D.: see Colebrooke Misc, Eev., I, 917: J. A. 8. Ben., V., 731. 
Arch, Rep., ILJ., 132. 
62 
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“ Parama bhattdraka, parama saugata, Sriman Mahipdla 
Deva pravurddhamdna vijaya rdje (rdjye?) * * dasame 
samvutsare,” 
whicit General Cunningham translates :—" In the 10th year of the 
prosperous and victorious reign of the paramount king, the emi- 
nent Buddhist, the fortunate Mahipdla Deva.” Here we have the 
exact formula used in the dates of the Pandukeswar plates and 
which we have translated “in the year of the rising realm of vic- 
tory.’ We have other inscriptions of Go Pala, Vigraha Pala, Mahi 
Péla, Naya Pala, Rima Pala Deva, Mahendra Pala Deva, Govind 
Péla Deva (1175 A. D.), all of which except the last are dated in 
regnal years, 


General Cunningham’ takes the names from the Amgfchhi plates 
and adds to them the name Deva Pala from the Mungir plate 
and that of Sura Pala from the Buddal pillar. He takes the date 
of the Sarnath inscription as settled and allowing 25 years to each 
of the thirteen names in his list between 
Vigraha Pala IZ. and Go Paéla, places the 
latter in 765 A.D. The rectification in the list due to the Bhagal- 
pur plate reduces the number of names and in addition the aver- 
age of 25 years for each reign is excessive and even the 20 years 
given by Dr. Mitra® is far too high. Allowing the 20 years to 


each reign assumed by Dr. Mitra and accepting the SArnéth date 
we have the following result :-— 


Pila dates. 


A.D, A.D, 
Go Pila ~. 856 — Pila 976 
Dharma Péla oo = 8 75 Vigraha Péla II. 995 
Deva Pila oe «= 898 Mahi Pala os. 1015-40 
Vigraha Paéla I. oe = 918 Naya Pala 1040 
Nérdyana Péle on «= 938 Vigraha PélallL oo 1080 
Réje Pala ve «= 955 


This calculation assigns the accession to power of the Péla dy- 
nasty of Magadha to the latter half of the ninth century. Thosewho 
have followed the remarkable coincidences in form, language and 
recorded facts between the grants of the Bengal Réjas and those 
assigned to the Kumaon Katydris will readily see that all are 


‘arch. Rep., JIT., 183: the initial dat ia gi 
te iee eka Bee zine ate of Go Pa&la is given as 765 A.D. 


; 139. iJ. x x ok a 
* Jbid., VII. 40: XXXIV, i, 199: XLVIL, i., ‘on pO Read Re Manwansee 
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derived from a common original. The quaint list of cfficials to 
whom the grants are addressed has no parallel elsewhere. We find 
it, in a modified form, in the inacriptions of the Senas, the sincessors 
and in part the contemporaries of the later Pélas. Jo the pukirganj 
inscription of Kesva Sena (1136 A.D.) the following tit!es occur :— 
‘Samupagatdsesha rdja rdjanyaka rdjnibdluka rijaputra 
rdjdmdtya mahdpurohita mahidharmmadhyaj nd muhdsdndhivi- 
grahtka mahdsendpatt mahddauhsddhikd chérodwaranikanaubale 
hastyaswagomahtshdjdvikddi vydprita gaulmika dandupdsika 
dandandyaka neyayapatyddinanydnschu sakalurdjyddhipajtv- 
nodhya kekanodhya kehapravardnscha chhattabkattajatlydn, 
Brdhmanabrdkshmanottaranscha.’ 


Here, too, the grant is dated in sanvat 3. A similar formula 
cccurs in the Tarpandighi inscription of Lakshmana Sena! dated 
in sanvet 7. 


The short list of officials given in the grants of the Ré- 
thor Rajas of Kanauj* bas nothing in 
common with these Pfla lists and wo 
have to look for their origin elsewhere. We think that this 
will be found in the influence of the Hindu revivalists from 
western India, for the beginnings and germs of these lists are 
traceable from the Vallabhi grants of Gujrét onwards in western 
inscriptions.» The Gurava who was minister of the Palas was a 
Bhatta, a family who for generations were scribes of the rulers of 
Gujr&t and the Guravas are to this day in charge of the Saiva tem- 
ples in western India. The practice of dating in regnal years was 
general in western India after the reign of Vikramfditya VI. (1075 
A.D.), of whom Mr. Fleet observes‘ that: —“ After his time it be- 
came the custom for his successors, as a rule, to date their inecrip- 


 [bid., XLIV., 2. 3 Jbid., XLIL, 397: dated in 1281 A.D. 

4 Dhruvasena J. has the title Dandanéyaka, Ind, Ant., 1V., 107: see e& pecially 
Guhasené’s inscription, Jbid., p. 175, and the plate edited by Prof. }:hdndae- 
kar in J.B. B.B A.6., X.,77, and the Garjjara grants of Daddain ind. Aat., us 
61. In an inscription found at Seoni we finda grant of Pravare Sena, Rajao 

Vikétaka, in whiob the form of the date of the grant is somewhat similar to that 
given in the Pandukeswar plates ;—“pravarddhamdaa rdjyasanva tsare ashtddasamé. 
Prinsep tranelates this sentence, “in the eighteenth year of his reign,” but notes 
that it may mean ‘date of the growing (or current) reign’. Vakétaka lay be- 
tween the Bay of Bengal and the Sri Saila hills to the south of Haidarabad : 

aates. The Jaina Merutunga mentions the ‘ Vikrama Rdjo rdjya-hdlu’ or 
dynastic year of Vikrama which commenced 17 years earlier than the Vibruma 

era or Rdjya-arambha : J.B. B. R,A.S,, 1X., 149: J. A. 8. Ben, V.,726. = * iod, 

Ant, Vv . 169, 303: VILL, 192, 


Formula of western origin. 
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tions not in the Saka era but in the years of their reigns coupled 
with the name of the samvatsara of the particular year under 
reference.” This is not strictly in accordance with the Kumaon 
practice, but it is of asimilar nature and is another link in the chain 
connecting Kumaon with western influences. The formula for the 
regnal year occurs in a Pala inscription already noticed in exactly 
the same peculiar words as those used in the Pandukeswar plates, but 
it is also the ‘standard formula’ in Chalukya grants' and occurs 
in one of Udyotaka Kesari Deva* of Kalinga. The form of dedica- 
tion and the preeatory verses at the end are common? to all India 
We have, however, the tribal name of the scribes the same in all 
the Pandukeswur and many of the Pala grants. 


In addition there is the express statement that Dharma Pila 
visited Kedfr, a connection that was kept up by Deva Pala, and 
it was in their time (the latter half of the ninth century) 
that these Pandukeswar grants were inscribed. We are not 
without further evidence to show a connection between Ben- 
gal and Kumaon. The Senas,‘ who followed the Palas in MA&- 
gadha, have left an inscription at the great temple of Jageswar 
beyond Almora, which though very imperfect allows the name 
Madhava Sena to be read. The Raéjas of Mégadha are distinctly 
mentioned in the Nepél annals as having made incursions into the 
hills. Go Pala was probably the first to extend his dominion north- 
wards and his conquest was confirmed and enlarged by Dharma 
P&la, whose generous treatment of the vanquished in sending them 
back to their own country laden with presents was so unusual that 
the conquered when reflecting on the deed ‘longed to see him 
again.’ It is evident, therefore, that there was no permanent occu- 
pation of the country and instead a semi-friendly relation arose 
which was further cemented by the enlistment of followers of the 
Bengal Raja in the service of the hill chief. It is to these circum- 
stances that we owe the occurrence of the names of the hill-dis- 
tricts of Ldséta and Bhot in the Pala inscriptions. It may be 
suggested that all these records should be referred to an intrusive 
Bengal colony settled in the Katydr valley, but with existing mate- 
rials this theory must be negatived. 

' Ibid, X., 60. *J.A.S. Ben., VIIL, 557. 8 Cf. Burnell’s 


‘Hlements of South Indian Paleograpby,’ ¢ Thomas’s Prinscp, I!., 27°. 
J. A. 8. Ben., XLVIL, i., 396. 
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There is little in the nature of records that can be relied upon 
to help us in ascertaining the :ime when 
the power of the Katyuris began to decline, 
but there are several traditions as to their dispersion which will 
aid us in estimating the causes of their downfall. One of these 
causes was the tyranny and incapacity of the later Katydris. The 
curse pronounced on the family by Nar Sinha worked through 
them as the following story regarding Dham Deo and Bir Deo will 
show :—“ The revenue of the country was collected in kind and it 
was customary to give out a part of the grain brought into tho 
Réja’s treasury to be ground for the use of the household. Each 
village took its turn to prepare the flour, as a customary due to 
the State. The servants of the Raja, however, used to measure out 
the grain in the slightly indented bottom of the ndli' turned up- 
side down, but still called the grain given out a ndli. When the 
people brought back the grain ground, the Raja's officer spread at 
the foot of a great stone seven mats sod then mounting on the 
stone, scattered the flour in the ind. The heavier particles fell 
on the mats near the stone and none but the very finest reached 
the seventh mat. Then coming down he collected the flour from 
the seventh mat and told the people to take away the rest as it was 
not fit for his master’s use. Of this fine flour, moreover, they were 
obliged to give a quantity equal to the nominal weight of the grain 
that had been given out to them from the Rfje’'s stores. The 
Réja used also to seize their sons and daughters as slaves and the 
taxation was on no system. In order to provide themselves with 
water from a favourite spring (Hatchina) some twelve miles from 
the palace, the Katytris staiioned slaves along the road, who re- 
mained there night and day and passed the water from hand to 
hand. Bir Deo still further shocked the prejudices of the people 
by forcibly marrying his own aunt. He used to fasten iron rings 
on to the shoulders of the litter-bearers and pass through them the 
poles of the dandi so that the bearers might not be able to throw 
him down a precipice ; but wearied with his tyranny and profligacy 
two men were at last found patriotic enough to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the people. They reflected that they themselves 
were ruined, their children were taken as slaves and life was not 
* A measure in common use. ’ A litter in use in the bills. 


Decline of the Katy Gris, 
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worth living: so one day being preased into service as litter- 
bearers, they flang themselves and the R&ja over a cliff and so 
perished. After the Raja’s death dissensions broke out amongst. 
his family and each seized on a portion of the kingdom for him- 
self, whilst the countries beyond Kumeon and Garhwal that had 
always paid tribute to the Katyuris threw off their allegiance.” 
This account represents very fairly the state of the country at the 
time of the rising of the Chand family. We find then the Domkot 
Réwat ruling in Kali Kumaon in subordination to a branch of 
the Katyuri family which had established itself in a fort on the 
Sui range. Another branch was settled in Doti, a third in Askot, 
a fourth in Bérahmandal, a fifth still occupied Katyur and Dén- 
pur, and a sixtb had several settlements in Pali, chief of which 
were Dwéra Hat and Lakhanpur. The ruined temples and build- 
ings in many parts of the country are attributed to these Katyuri 
Réjas, The low carved stone pillars in eastern Kumaon known 
as brih kumbh (urihastambha) are also attributed to the same 
dynasty and are said to have been erected to mark the halts or 
encampments in the royal progresses. Batten writes that “sume 
of these ruins, especially the chabitras and wells, are not without 
beauty, at least in their carving, and the great number of small 
temples even now standing, each as it were dedicated to a separate 
idol, and the quantity of idol images themselves which have been 
found in their precincts, show that the Katyuri Réjas were devout 
worshippers of the whole Hindu Pantheon. The shape of the 
buildings and the character of the sculptures are said to be 
similar to the architectural features observed in the south of 
India; in Bundelkhand and on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
From the account above given it will at once be seen that the 
dynasty of which we are speaking was of low-land origin, and 
that no signs of an aboriginal extraction are visible in its remains, 
As before the Muhammadan conquests of India, the rulers of a 
region so illustrious in the Shastras as the Himalaya mountains, 
being also by their position masters of the sacred sites at the 
various sources of the Ganges, may be supposed to have held 
rank equal with, if not superior to, the Réjas of Katehir, or the 
country between the mountains and the Ganges now called Rohil- 
khand ; and as, after the establishment of the Muhammadan 
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empire in Hindustan, the Kumaon Rajas were found in hereditary 
possession of the Tarai by a tenure quite independent of any 
grant from low-land potentates, I see no reason for doubting that 
the Taréi throughout its whole extent formed an integral part of 
the Katyuri Kumaon Raj. That it also formed an important 
patt may be assumed from the almost sbsolute necessity still 
existing, that a large portion of plain country should, if not 
attached to the hills at least be available for the annual resort 
of the hill-men and their cattle (an occupancy which under 
native rulers could hardly be maintained without an actual right 
of property in the soil, and actual separate possession thereof by 
the hill powers); and from analogies drawn from the late and 
existing feeling in Nep&l in regard to the tract at its base.” 
Beyond this all is conjecture regarding these ancient times; and 
the question whether Sambhal and Bareli were then subject to 
Katyur may be left for discussion when more accurate materials 
are available. 


There is nothing, however, to show us that during Katyéri 
times there was eitber such communication with the plains or 
such a surplus population in the hills as would enable them to 
colonise the Tarai. On the otber hand everything that we know 
indicates that from the ninth to the eleventh centuries the Tarki 
had relapsed into its original state of forest and its towns were 
deserted and allowed to fall to ruin; in fact it was not till the 
sixteenth century that the hill state attempted to exercise any 
practical control over any part of the low-lands beyond the strip 
close to the foot of the hills, known asthe Bhabar. Elsewhere 
we have given the pedigrees of the principal Katyuri families, 
but, strange to say, we do not find amongst them a single 
name of those known from the inscriptions already noticed. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt that these families are 
really members of the Katyun stock, for, more than two centuries 
ago, their position as descendants of the old R&jas of Katyur was 
recognised by the Chand rulers of Kumaon. It is commonly 
believed that the object of the Chands in neither destroying nor 
exiling the Katyéris was that they might be able to obtain wives 
for the members of their own family. The Chands often marr xd 
Katyuri wives, but never gave their own daughters to the Katyitris, 
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These now intermarry with the families of the petty Vaisya 
Thakuri Réjas to the east of Doti and Jumla in Nepél. The 
Askot family also intermarries with the Nepélese, but of late 
years the poorer descendants of the P&li families have begun 
to intermarry with the more wealthy Khasiyas. Besides these 
dynasties sprung from the original stock, we find others who had 
no connection with the Katyuris! established at this time in 
Kumaon. Phaldakot and Dhaniyakot fell into the hands of 4 
tribe of Kathi Rajputs who claim to be of Surajbansi origin. Chau- 
garkha came into the power of the Padyar Rajputs, whose capital 
village was Padyarkot. A family calling themselves Chandra- 
bansi Rajpdts came from Pyuthéna in Doti and established them- 
selves at Mankot in Gangoli. After the conquest of Gangoli by 
the Chands this family returned to Doti, where their descendants 
still exist. Kota, Chhakh&ta, Katoli and the remaining pattis to 
the south became subject to the leading Khasiya families, whilst 
Sor, Sira, Darma, Askot and Juh&r were annexed to the Doti 
kingdom. 
5The Manurél and Kélakoti Rajpats claim descent from the KatyGris. 


